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Preface 



Although the sources of relevant material from other writers are indicated 
throughout the following book I should here acknowledge my debt to the 
work of two authors who have had a particularly deep influence on my ideas. 
The origins of this book lie in an article written in 1969 in which I argued 

that the musical design of Berg^s Lulu imposed upon the opera a subject 
other than that of the two Wedekind plays which form the libretto. A short 
article by Misha Donat, written independently of my own Lulu article and 
published some four months before it, showed that the design of Wozzeck 
had a similar significance and first suggested that the structures of the two 
operas provided an insight into Berg's use of similar formal plans in his 
instrumental music. The implications of this idea are discussed in the final 
chapter and I must acknowledge the stimulus which Mr. Donat's article 
provided. I must also, like anyone working on the music of the Second 
Viennese School in general and Berg in particular, acknowledge a particular 
debt to the work of George Pcrlc. Professor Pcrle's Serial Composition and 
Atonality is not only an essential book for anyone wishing to understand tlie 
technical procedures employed in the music of Schoenberg, Berg and 
Webem but is also the source of the most precise definitions of the analytical 
terms applicable to this music and now in common usage and, as such, is 
frequently dted in the following text. Professor Perle's authoritative studies 
of Lulu and his more recent work on Wozzeck must inevitably influence the 
thought of anyone writing on Berg's music; readers familiar with Professor 
Perle's articles on the two operas will recognize the extent to which I am 
indebted to his analyses. 

Throughout the book I have employed the terms 'set' and 'collection' to 
indicate a group of notes the identity of which depends on &ctors other than 
note order. The term *set' I have applied to groups consisting of all twelve 
notes of the chromatic scale as well as to those containing fewer; the term 
'collection' I have applied to groups consisting of fewer than twelve notes 
and usually, although not exclusively, to those groups that are associated 
with a fixed pitch level. The terms 'series' and 'row* I have regarded as 
synonymous and have reserved for twelve-note groupings that are specifically 
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cfaaiacterized by note order and interval sequence. Other terms are defined 
on their first appearance in the text. The different forms of a series are indi- 
cated by the initials *P' (for the prime or original form), *F (for the inversion), 
*R' (retrograde) and *Rr (retrograde inversion). The most important pitch 
level associated with a series or a collection is indiated by the figure *0'; 
other figures denote transpositions, the number indicatmg the number of 
semitone steps above this HD* level at which the relevant transposition is to 
be found. The order of the notes in a series is here indicated by the numbers 
I to 12. Thus P-3 1-3 indicates the first, second and third notes of the prime 
form of a series at the transposition which begins on the note three semitones 
above that which I have regarded as its most important level. 

The follow ing book is not a biography. I have said in Chapter I below that 
the main features of Berg's hfe are already available in previous books on the 
composer. Recent research suggests that this statement is far from the truth 
and that an accurate biography remains, as yet, unwritten. 

September 1^8 D J. 
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Of the three composers of the Second Viennese School, Berg has always 
been the most popular and the most widely performed. In the seven years 
from its premiere on 14 December 1925 to December 1932 Wozzeck alone 
received twenty-seven dilfcrent productions' and, for most of the remaining 
years of his life following the initial production of Wuizzah, Berg, unlike 
either Schoenberg or Webem, was able to live on the royalties which he 
received from performances of his music. ^ The ban imposed by the Hitler 
Government at the end of Janiiar\' 1933, which effectively brought to an end 
all performances of Berg's music in Germany, coupled with the ever- 
increasing rate of inflation, seriously affected Berg's financial security. The 
hxcd monthly allowance which Berg's publishers were giving him as an 
advance against the future performances of Lulu was insufficient without the 
income from royalties. Even so, if - with rare exceptions, such as Kleiber's 
oouiageous performance of the LmIu Suite in Berlin in 1934 - Berg's music 

^ Details of these productions are given in £. Hilmar, Wozzeck von Alban Bergj Vienna, 
1975, pp. 88-92. 

'^A list (albeir incorrect and incomplete) in the files of L niversal Edition, Berg's 
publishers, tables thirteen performances of Berg's music in the hrst six months of 1928. 
The following performances and artists 

Pimo Sonata Op. i Steuermann Frankfurt Radio 6.2.28 

Frl. Jory Rosaska Budapest 7-3-28 

iosefa Rosomska Budapest 7'3*28 

osefa Roflomdca Fnigae 10.3.28 

Joscfa Rosomska Vienna 14.4.28 

Four Songs Op. 2 Fr. Else SchurhofF Berlin 1.3.28 

Fr. Ruzena Herhnger Paris 22.3.28 
Fr. Emmy Hein Prape 13.4-28 

Fr. Emmy Hein Pans (Sorbomie) 4 6.28 

String Quartet Op. 3 Peters Quartet Munich before 9.1.28 

Peters Quartet FhmkAirt ix.1.28 

darinetPieoesOp. 5 Alfred Ruste and 

Ellen Epstein Berlin f.23,4.28 

Lyric Suite Kolisch Quartet Paris (Plcycl) 22.5.28 

The two Budapest performances are probably one and the same. The Lyric Suite perfor- 
mance diould be dated 22.3.28. The list IS by no means complete : the Chamber Concerto, 
conducted by Walter Straram, was also performed in Paris early in 1928 (see D. Jaiman, 
'Two Unpublished Letters irom Berg', Musical l imes^ 113: 1550, April 1972). 
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Yns no longer perfonned in Austria and Geaaaa^t it was still widely per- 
formed abroad. Ab Berg iionicaUy lemadced in a letter to Rfii6ena Heriinger 
dated 17 November 1935: 

Mengelberg is doing the Lulu pieces on 8 Dec. . . . also on 1 1 Dec. . . . 
on the radio, on 17 Dec. Andreae in Zurich - Klemperer in U.S.A. at the 
same time. Subsequently Heuer (35/36) in Stockhohn . . . Helsinki, 
Busch in Copenliagen, Stokowski (Philadelphia and poss. Cleveland). It 
will mean that there will be Austrian music everywhere but in Austria 
itself. Amusing, isn*t it?l 

In the forty years since bis death many works by Berg, in particular 
Wozzeck and the Violin Conceito, have estabUshed themselves as part of the 
standard operatic and concert repertoire. Yet, in comparison with that of 
Schoenberg and Webecn, Berg's music has, untO noendy, received little 
critical or analytical attentiim; as well as being the most geiiaally popular of 
the three composers of the Second Viennese School, Berg is also the one 
wiiose aims and adiievements are least nnderstood. 

To a hffge extent the relative popularity of Berg's music and the lack of 
detailed analytical attention which it has received derive fiom the same 
source. More than that of either of his colleagues, Berg's music belongs 
emotional^ to die world of hte nineteentlHcentuiy romanticism and its 
mdodic and harmonic language is more femimsoent of that of earlier tonal 
music than is the music of Schoenberg and Webem. It was these traditional 
aspects of Bcrg*s music which originally led to hb being admired as 'the poet 
of the atonal'^ and for bemg 'more artist than doctrinaire';^ it was these 
same traditional dements diat also led to his being ignored by many the 
composers who, in the late 19408 and early 1 950s, rejected what they regarded 
as the traditional aspects of Schoenberg's music and turned to the music of 
Webern as offering a solution to the various problems with which they were 
confronted. Before the late 1940s and early 1950s Schoenberg, as originator 
of the twelve-note method, and as tlie senior, dominant and also the only 
living member of the Second Viennese School, was the centre of heated 
controversy. During and after the late 1940s the attention of young composers 
was centred on the music of Webern, until then almost unknown.^ Berg's 
music was regarded as an unacceptable compromise between the old and 
new orders and was virtually ignored by both composers and analysts.* 

^ See, for example, J. D. Bohm, *Berg, Poet of the Attmal, tdls of his new open Lubf 
{Musical America, 51: 18, 28 Nov. 1931, p. 10). 
" G. Abraham, A Hundred Years of Music, 3rd edn., London, 1964, p. 289, 

* According to Donald Mitchell, (The Language of Alodern Music^ London, 1963, p. 27), 
dure wtt only one pcilofcuuice of the Op< 24 CoDcc rt o of Wcbctn between uio yttss 
1935 and 1946. 

* Boulez's 19^8 article 'Incidences actuelles de Berg' Reprinted in Releves d'Apprenti, 
Paris, 1964) Qrpifies the avant-garde o(nnpo8er*s view of Befg at this time. 
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For many years, and particularly in the period since Hans Redlich pub- 
lished his valuable study of the composer,^ any real assessment of Berg's 
music has been hindered by the fact that much of it has been unavailable to 
either schokis or the public For over thirty of the forty years since Berg's 
death the orchestral scores of the AUenberg Lkder, Der Wm, the Seven 
Eariy Songs and Luk remained unpublished, a fiwt which has inevitably 
discouraged perfonnanoe of diese works.' For a composer with such a small 
body of wor^ as Alban Berg these four scores, including, as they do, two of 
his hut three works, represent an important and substantial part of his 
output Happily the full scores of the AUenberg Lieder, the Seven Early Songs, 
Der Wem and Acts I and II of Luht are now published. 

Excluding arrangements of his own works for media other than the 
original, Berg's published composiiions now amount, at the most generous 
estimate, to a mere eighteen pieces. Even so small a number can only be 
arrived at by counting the two settings of 'Schlicsse mir die Augen beide' as 
two separate works, by including the early Piano Variations (pubHshed only 
in Redlich's book on the composer),^ the song 'An Leukon' and the four-part 
canon 'Alban Berg an das Frankfurter Operhaus' (published only in two of 
Reich's books), ^ and by regarding Lidu as a complete opera in the form in 
which it is at present published. 

Of the works that are known to exist there remain as yet 72 early songs 
dating from the years 1900-8 and the Third Act of ImIu unpublished. The 
unknown early songs seem unlikely to affect the overall picture of Berg's 
output. The unpublished Third Act of Lulu I shall discuss later. The com- 
plete list of Berg's works^ given in Appendix I includes two works - a choral 
piece and a Fugue for String Quintet and Piano, both datmg from 1907 - 
which are unknown and the manuscripts of which are assumed to be lost. 
These and the other unknown works, such as the sketches for the symphony 
on Balzac's Serapihita, on which Berg was woridng in 1913, or for the pro- 
jected opera on Und Pippa tanxty may appear when all Berg's surviving 
manuscripts and sketches become avaihble. 

^H. F. Redlich, Alban Berg: Versuch einer Wurdigurtg, Vienna, 1957. A shortened 

' The first complete performance of the AUenberg Lieder did not take place until 1953 
when Jascha Horenstein conducted performances of the cycle in Paris and in Rome, 

Mghteen years after Berg^s death. 

• Redlich, Versuch einer Wurdigutig, Viemia, 1957, p. 393f 

* W. Reich, Alban Berg, Yieniia, 1937, Appoidix, p. 16; Alban Berg, London, 1963, 
p. 116. 

' Appendix I does not include the unpublished early songs, a list and a description of 
which can be found in N. Chadwick, 'Berg's unpublished songs in the ONB', J/zr /r and 
Letters, 52: 2, April 1971. Chadwick's suggested dates for Nos. 1 5-26 and No. 64siiould be 
compared with those in Berg's own list paUiahed in Erich Alban Berg, Alban Berg^ 
Frankfurt, 1976, p. 90. The opening pj^pcs of two of the soogs (Chadwidi N08. 1 and la) 
are given in £. A. Berg, pp. 77 and 78. 
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Now that the music of Scboenberg, Berg and Webem is part of music 
history, that the partisanship of the 1950s bu disappeared and that it is no 
longer necessary to argue the validi^ of the twehe-note method before 
discussing the music to which it gave rise, it is possible at least to b^gin to 
appreciate Berg's true stature. 

The role which tonality and other traditional elements play in Berg's 
music will be a recurring topic in the following chapters. The traditional 
aspects of Berg's music have been the subject of many writings on the conn 
poser, yet Berg's rdation to the procedures and designs of earlier muac is 
far more ambivalent than is generally realized. Alongside its more obviously 
traditional aspects, Berg's music shows a fascination with certain technical 
procedures of a kind that are quite foreign to the music of either Schoenberg 
or Wcbcrn and which are peculiarly relevant to musical developments since 
his death. That the traditional elements in his music have tended to obscure 
an appreciation of its more revolutionary features is itself an indication of 
Berg's great skill as a composer. During the course of his development, from 
the early songs to Lulu^ Berg moved from romanticism to structuralism with- 
out ever abandoning the emotional intensity and apparent spontaneity which 
are the most striking features of his music. It is this apparently paradoxical 
fusion of technical calculation and emotional spontaneity that gives Berg's 
music its peculiar fascination and forms one of the main subjects of the 
following chapters. 

Chapters II to V are each devoted to a consideration of one particular 
aspect of Berg's technique. The methods of pitch organization in the twelve- 
note and the pre-twelve-note music are discussed separately but I have not 
otherwise observed any strict chronological divisions. This method of 
approach has inevitable disadvantages in that it necessitates the consideration 
of different features of a single work at different points in the book. Given the 
limited size of Berg's output, I have hoped that the possibility, which such 
an approach affords, of studying the development and the consistency of 
Berg's preoccupation with certain highly individual organizational pro- 
cedures over the course of his creative career, outweighs these disadvantages. 

I have not attempted to give a biographical account of Berg's career. The 
main features of his life are already available in previous books on the 
composer. Since, however, the works are not dealt with many strict dirono- 
logical order, it will be usefol to give a brief r^sum^ of Berg's output and to 
attempt, in those cases where it is possible, to give more precise dates of 
composition than have hitherto been available. The list of Berg's composi- 
tions in Appendix I gives details of the whereabouts of the existing manu- 
scripts as far as I have been able to discover them. 

Berg began his studies with Schoenberg in October 1904.^ The earliest of 

^ See £. Hilmar, Wozzeck von Alban Berg, Viaina, 1975, p. 8. 
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his published works - the first setting of the song ^Schliesse mir die Augen 
beide' of 1907 and the Sevea £arly Songs of 1905/8 - date from this period 
of study. The manuscripts of two of the early songs are dated^ but it is 
impossible to date the five lemaining songs, the Piano Sonata op. i of 1908 
and the Four Songs op. 2 of 1909 (the first worics to which Berg gsve opus 
nnmbeis) nunc precisely. The whereabouts of the manuscript score of the 
Piano Sonata op. i is unknown. The manuscript of the op. 3 Quartet of 
1910, the hst woric written while Berg was studying under Schoenberg, is in 
the Austrian National Library.' The first movement of the work was 
completed by 30 May, on which date Berg wrote to Webem that he was busy 
rehiKirsing it and correcting the proofs of op. i and op. 2. The second move- 
ment was completed in July of that year. Op. i and op. 2 were published, at 
Berg^s o\^Tri expense, by Robert Lienau of Berlin later in 1910. 

The iive songs which make up the Altenberg Lieder op. 4 present two main 
historical problems. The first problem is the identity of the two songs which 
were included in the famous concert given by Schoenbcrg on 31 March 1913, 
a concert which, as a result of Berg's songs, ended in uproar and had to be 
abandoned. The second problem is a chronological one about the order in 
which the five songs were composed. The identity of the two songs included 
in the Schoenbcrg concert is no longer problematic for, although Reich, 
Redlich and Leibowitz all say that the songs performed were songs II and 
IV of the cycle, a report, published in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
17 April 1913' and the discovery of Berg's own handwritten copies of the 
first violin parts used at the performance^ confirm that the songs performed 
were songs II and III of the cycle as it now stands. 

In his study of the Aheaherg JJeder^ Mark DeVoto makes the conjecture, 
on the musical evidence of the songs themselves, that the order of conqKMt- 
tion was: IV, III, V, II, I. The evidence of the unpublished correspondence 
between Beig and Webem suggests that this conjecture is correct. Beig 
began woric on the cycle at the end of March 1912 and had finished the first 
song by 1 0 April when Webem wrote : *How are you ? Have you written any 
more orchestral songs? Send them soon to Schoenbcrg. He will be very 
pleased. Hie single song is marvellous.' By the end of August Webem knew 
that Berg had completed three songs. Webem had not at that time seen the 

^ The Wieaer Stmdrt>ibliodidk manuscripts of 'Im Ziinmer' and 'Licbcsodc* arc dated 

Summer 1905 and 19.9. 1906 reftpectively. The Osterreichisdie Nationalbibliodiek (ONB) 
manuscript of 'Liebesode' has the date 1905 crossed out. 
'Redfichinoomcdy describes die manuscript of 3 QvaatetaskjetiA^aaBerg, 

London, 1957, p. 296). Berg's study with Schoenbcrg ended, officially, in May 191 1. 

' The report is published in Sloninisky, Lexicon of Musical Invective, New York, 1953, 
p. 53. I am grateful to Mr. Nicholas Chadwick tor bringing this report to my attention. 

* Published in Erich Alban Berg, Alban Berg, Frankfurt, 1976, p. 144. 

^ DeVoto, *AliNui Bog's Picture Fostoud Smigs*, unpublished Princefecm Univ. thesis 
1967, p. 91. 
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tbiid song, however, and, on 30 August 1912 wrote to Berg: 'Dear Friend, 
Your last letter refrnthed me deeply. First, tlie news that you had completed 
the third of your orchestral songs. I am aheady very eager to see it. Is it a 
long one? You*re really writing a qrde of orchestral songs.' In rq)ly Beng 
wrote : 'My third song is a bigger one, about 2 or 3 times as long as the other 
two which you know. The fourth, which I diall finish soon, is shorter than 
all three, lliere will be five songs in all.*^ In a firagment of a later letter, un- 
dated but probably written between 10-12 September 19 12, Berg tells 
Webem that *the song on which I am now working begins . . nach 
Schnccstiirmen" 

Since this last fragment refers to the text of what is now the first song in 
the cycle, the 'bigger song', of which Berg speaks in his letter written at the 
beginning of September, is clearly the fifth song, the other large-scale song 
in the cycle. The 'fourth song' which *is shorter than all three' is, presumably, 
the second and shortest song of the set. 

It is thus possible to fix the order and approximate dates of composition 
of the last three songs to be written. It is impossible to be sure whether the 
'single song' to which Webern refers in his letter of 10 April is the present 
third or fourth song. If DeVoto's conjecture, that the fourth song was the 
first of the cycle to be completed, is assumed to be correct, then the order and 
approximate dates of composition of each is: 

Song IV: finished end of March/beginning of April 1912 

Song III: composed sometime during summer (April/July) 1912 

Song V: completed end of August 191 2 

Song II : completed beginning of September 1912 

Song I: probably completed September 1912. 

The length of time between the completion of Song IV, at the end of March 
or the beginning of i^iril 1912, and the conqiledon of Song V, at the end of 
August, with only the short tlird song written during the summer of 1912, 
is explained by the fact that Berg was engaged in making a voice and piano 
version of the third and fourth movements of Schoenberg's op. 10 Quartet 
at this time. He was also, as so often, ill for much of the summer, writing to 
Webem in early April : *My health, in which I had only just begun to take 
pleasure after my recovery from jaundice, is already poor again. This time 
the asthma condition, which usually comes in July, has set in early.' Berg's 
jaundice returned in July ;^ he suffered from asthma throughout his life. 
The precise dates of the composition of the op. 5 pieces for clarinet and 

^Berg's letter is imdtted. Redlidi, wlio qnotea llie letter fjf^ermk emer WMigung, 
Yienna, 1957, p. 78) gives its date as 5 Augnst 191a; the letter is, however, dearl|f « sepfy 

to Webem's letter of 30 August. 

^ See the letter ol 22 July 1912 in Redlich, Alhan Berg, London, 1957, p. 220. 
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piano fli€, i^ain, difficult to ascertain. The published score has the date 
*Spri]^ 1913' at the end of the set yet both Redlich and, in the original 
dOtion of tlds book, Reidi give the date of oompositiQn as 'Summer 1913*.^ 
Aooofding to the ehranology printed in tbe English edition of Berg's Letters 
to his W^e, the pieces were written in June 1913.* At the b^inning of June 
of that year, however, Berg visited Schoenberg in Berlin, and on the final 
afienuxm of the visit, the two had a lengthy argument M commentators have 
maintained that this argument was caused by Sdioenberg's hostile attitude 
to the op. 5 pieces. Berg had certunfy returned fixun Berlin by 4 July,^ so, 
unless the op. 5 pieces were completed immediately before Berg's visit to 
Schoenberg, it seems likely that the date in the published score, and in 
Reich's later book,* is correct. At any event, Berg began work on the *Pra- 
ludium' of the Three Orchestral Pieces op. 6 in the month following his visit 
to Schoenberg and by July of the following year (1914) was far enough ad- 
vanced to tell Webern of his hopes of completing the score for Schoenberg*s 
birthday on 13 September. The scores of the *Marsch* and the 'Praludium' 
were finished in time for fair copies to be sent off to Schoenberg on 8 Sep- 
tember.^ The score of 'Rcigen', the middle piece of the Three Orchestral 
Pieces, was not finished until the early summer of 191 5. The precise date 
when *Reigen* was completed is not known but the work w^as certainly 
finished in short score by 13 July 1915 when Berg wrote to Webern: 'I must 
finally finish the third of the Three Orchestral Pieces - that is to say, write 
out the score and bring it, nicely copied out, back to Vienna for Schoenberg'. 
A copy of 'Reigen' had been sent to Schoenberg by 5 August 1915. 

While working on the Orchestral Pieces Berg was also actively engaged on 
the composition of IVoxzeck, the earliest sketches for which are interspersed 
widisk^chesfor the 'Maisch' of op. 6/ Berg had attended the first produc- 
tion in Vienna of Budmer's fVayzeck^ at the Rezidensbittme on 5 Maj 19x4 
and had immediately decided to turn the work into an opera. The first 
sketches fiir the work date from May or June 1914 and are for the street 
scene of Act II, sc. 2, the first scene to be completed. Throu^iout Berg's 
work on Wozsseek the composition of the music and the arrangement of the 
libretto progressed simultaneously. Berg's work on the opera was continually 
interrupted: initially halted by Berg's military service durii^ the first war, 

^ Rdch, Alban Berg, Vienna, 1937, p. 11; Redlidh, op. dt., p. 291. 

* Berg, Letters to his Wife, London, 1971, p. 107* 

• Rcidhi, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 41 (cf. however, ibid., p. 113). 

• Ibid., p. 42. 

' The following details of the duxmology of W^skkU 
Wozzeck von Alban Berg, Vienna, 1975. 

' Although now usually called Woyzeck. the play was called Wozzeei at the Vienna 
p erfeimMice whidb Berg attended. @ee me xmroducdon of the programme in £. A. 
Berg, Attan Berg, Frankfurt, 1976, p. 149 and Petfc^ *Woyzcck and WoBxedE*, MMacd 
Quairterly 53: 2, April 1967, p. 214.) 
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work on tbe ooo^xMitkm was later disturbed by his mvolvemait in Sdioen> 
bog's 'Sodeiy for Private Perfonnanoes',^ his dealing with the Berg fiunily 
estate, the preparation of op. 3 and op. 5 for publication and his increasiDg 
Uteraiy acdvities as well as his ever-^necarious health. 

After the prelimiiiaiy sketches of 1914, ^n^uch, besides Act II» sc. 2, 
indude iiraginents of Marie's LuUaby df Act I, sc. 3, and Andie's song in 
Act I, sc. 2, Berg did not resume weak on ^on^ifc until 1918. On 19 August 
1 9 1 8 Berg wrote to Webern : *Up to now I have foiished conqNising one scene 
and hope to get a second big one finished hetc'The completed scene was the 
street scene of Act II, sc. 2; die ^ncond big one' the scene with the Doctor 
of Act I, sc. 4. Berg had finished Act I, sc. i by the early summer of 1919 and 
by 22 July had completed the whole of the first Act. On 29 July 1919, Berg 
wrote to tell Webern of the progress of the work: 

I was deep in work and also, I must admit, lazy. Fm not as far forward 

with Wozzech as I hoped to be. Act I is quite finished (five scenes) and 
one big scene of Act II. Scarcely any is scored yet. But it's a big thing. 
Up to now about 900 bars are composed. 

The following July (1920) Berg was at Trahfitten working on the rest of Act 
II and, according to one letter to Webern, following a fairiy strict routine: 
'Daily firom 7 to i on Wozzeck. After eating I have a litde rest, then cor- 
rcqpondence or tea and, towards evening, a walk.' By the end of July 1920 
the overall plan of Acts II and III was fixed and, by the end of August, 
Act II, scenes x, 3 and 5 completed. With Act II, sc. 2 already finished, the 
only scene of Act II still to be written was the big inn scene of sc. 4. 

On 17 August of the following year (1921) Berg wrote te Webern: 
*I have been so deep in work on that I couldn't get round to writing 

letters. . . . Things arc going wdl for the first tune here. The Second Act is 
finished. Chily a quarter of the Tturd. ni take it up again tomorrow.' On 
28 September 1921 Berg wrote to Webern that he was about to start work 
on the final scene of the opera the following day. By mid-October the whole 
opera was complete in short score. The instrumentation was completed by 
April 1922. 

The first details of the plan of the Chamber Concerto appear in a letter 
to Schoenberg written on 12 July 1923. The work was, at that point, intended 
as a piece for piano and violin accompanied by ten wind instruments.* By 
I September the first part of what Berg regarded as a 'single movement 
concerto' was finished - 'a variation movement of scherzo character'. The 
second movement was to be 'an Adagio; the third, a combination of the two 
preceding ones, a sonata movement'. The short score of the work was 

^ The Society was founded in 1918. Berg was one of the 'directors of performances'. 
^ See Redlich, Alb4M Berg^ London, 1957, p. 115; the ten wind instruments eventually 
became thirteen. 
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finished by 9 February 1925, when Berg wrote the *Opeii Letter* dedicating 
the work to Schoenbearg, the sketch of the orchestral layout oa 19 Febnuiy, 
the complete fiiU soote on 23 July 1925. 

Less than two months later, on x8 September 1925, Berg began work on 
the Lyne Suite* The first description of the nature of the piece on which he 
was working comes in a letter to Webem written on 12 October 1925: 

I too sent a love song, the words of which have no connection with the 
jubilee; or, rather, I sent two songs on the same poem, a very old song and 
a brand new one. The latter I composed up here - my first attempt at a 
strict twelve-note composition. However, in that art I am, unfortunately, 
not as f;ir advanced as you so I can't tell you much about my present work 
on the String Quartet for the time being. It's not going easily at the moment. 
But perhaps I'm also tired, my health is not of the best and I was also wrong 
to spend so much time on the revision of the piano reduction of the con- 
certo which is now going to the engravers. Such work really takes days 
and puts one in the wrong frame of mind. It should, however, become a 
suite for string quartet Six movements, more lyrical dum symphonic in 
diameter.^ 

Berg's remarks on the slowness with which the work progressed and on his 
difficulties in handling the unfamiliar twelve-note method is borne out by 
the manuscript score of the work. The manuscripts of the three twelve-note 
movements (movements I, III and VI) and the twelve^iote tenebroso 
section of the fifth movement are covered in lines, letters and figures of 
difoent colours indicating the difoent row forms employed. On the 
reverse of each sheet of the manuscripts of the twelve-note movements, and 
intetkaved between the movements themselves, are various sketches, jot- 
tings tnd comments. Bars 394-400 of the fifth movement, for example, are 
provided with an alternative fost violin part (In case the violinist cannot get 
so bi^O and bats 411-18 an ^ossia* for the oeDo. A forther sketch on die 
reverse of one sheet of the fifth movement shows the method of row q>litting 
employed in the final Largo.* Sketches for the final movement upgeu as 
ear^ as the last page of the first movement, where there is a sketch for bar 31 
et seq. of the finale. Interleaved between the first and second movements is a 
chart, headed 'Fur das Largo', of the two sets employed in the finale, showing 
the rdationship between the two sets as it appears at bar 30 of movement VI, 
and a aketch of the oomiecdcm b e tw ee n the material of the finale and that of 
the first movement. In view of the unusual formal design of the Lyric Swte^ 

^ The first pM i map h of this letter is given in Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, 
p. 131. The letter was sent from Trahutten, where most of the Lyric Suite was written. 
The two songs were the two settings of 'Schliesse mir die Augen beide' which Berg sent 
as his oootrioittioa to the odebiatioiis of the ab^ 

* See pp. 127-8 below. 

' See pp. 180-X bdow. 
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it seems likefy that Berg had a clear and detailed plan of the vAnolk work in 
mind when he hegan woric on this manuscript 

Only the first two and the last movement ^ the Yiemia manuscript of the 
Lyric Suite are dated. The first movement is dated Trahfitten 25.1025' and 
has the timing mimites indicated. The second movement is dated 
'12.6.26 Tiahfitten' and has an appiaiimate time of 3^ minutes indicated. 
Psrdcularly interesting is tiie manuscript of the sizdi and final movement in 
vddch, in tiie Vienna manuscript, a text follows the main line throughout; 
I shall discuss this text in Chapter IV.^ The finale is precisely dated 'Sept. 30, 
1926, 1 o'dodc in the mocntng'. 

A fisature of the manuscript of the third movement is die extent to which 
the instrumental effects employed in the movement differ from those in the 
published score. Berg was neither a string player nor, unlike Schoenberg 
and Webem, a performing musician. Although a competent pianist he 
made few public appearances as either pianist or conductor.* The third 
movement of the Lyric Suite^ which in its final form makes highly original 
use of instrumental effects, is, in manuscript, covered with tentative sug- 
gestions and queries about the instrumentation. According to Rudolf Kolisch, 
Berg was unsure how best to achieve the effects he desired and the final 
details of the instrumentation were worked out between composer and 
performers in the rehearsals preceding the first performance. ^ 

From early in 1926 Berg had been considering various plays as the basis of 
a new opera,* eventually being undecided about whether to use Hauptmann's 
Und Pippa tanzt or Wedekind's two Ltilu plays, which he had seen in Karl 
Kraus's production at the Trianontheater on 29 May 1905. Berg*s indecision 
lasted a long time. On 30 November 1927 he wrote asking Adomo^s opinion. 
Adomo strongly advised him to set the Wedekind.^ By 16 January 1928, 
however, Berg seemed to have finally decided, and told Webem that he was 
going to set the Hauptmann. On 17 January Webem vnote: 

My dear Alban, 

Only today have I realized what a fundamental event took place yesterday 
^ See p. 328 and footnote i, p. 238 bdow. 

' It is known that Berg played the piano part at the performance of his Fugue for String 
Quintet and Piano on 7 November 1907, the harmonium in the performance of arrange- 

on 37 May i92i,aiidt]itf he accompanied RfiSentHeiliiigerm 
the Paris performance of his op. 2 Songs and the Wozzeck Lullaby in 1928, but there are 
few other records of him havii^ played the piano in public. His sole attempt at conducting 
(apparently a successful one, according to a letter from Webem written on 7 January 1913) 
•ppettf to l»ve been to take t icheuad the men's duns of Gm^^ 
191a. 

* Ftannal communication from Prof. Rudolf KoUscIl 

* DMub of die pkys wUdi Beig considefed iit ghen in Ctfii^ 



Adomo, Alban Berg, Der Meiaer des Kkinsten ubergangs, Vienm, p. 
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evening . . . namely your news that you are goiiig to compose Und Pifipa 
tanxt. Thank you for taldng me into your confidence. 

On 9 March 1928 Berg wrote to Kleiber that he had come to an agreement 
with Hauptmann, whom he had met in Rapallo, and that he hoped to start 
composing Pippa early that summer.^ In April negotiations with Haupt- 
mann's pubhshers broke down and Berg abandoned the project, ^ although 
even as late as 27 June Webern, at least, was still unsure about which subject 
Berg had chosen. Berg had certainly started work on the Hauptmann before 
the project was finally abandoned. He had already begun arranging the 
libretto and thinking about the music,^ and also bought an ocarina which he 
intended to employ in the opera. 

In October 1928 Berg and his publishers started negotiations with Frau 
Wedekind, the final details of which were not settled until July 1929, 
although Berg had aheady started work on the opera by that time and 
announcements to that effect had ahready appeared in the newspapers in 
June 1929. Berg*s work on LuJu was interrupted twice: first by the composi- 
tion of the concert aria Der Wein for Ru^na Herlinger/ and secondly for the 
composition of the Violin G)noerto for the American violinist Louis Krasner. 
Der Wem was begun towards the end of May 1929 and completed on 23 July 
of that year, the date on whidi Berg also wrote to Universal Edition (U.E.) to 
announce that he had reached a final agreement with Frau Wedddnd on the 
Luk negotiations. The Vblin Gmcerto was started at the end of April 1935, 
following the death on 22 April of Manon Gropius, the 1 8-year-dd daughter 
of Alma Mahler, to ytbtm the woilt is dedicated. The short score of the 
concerto was finished on 15 July* and the fiill score on 12 August.* Despite 
these interruptions Berg woriced on Lulu from 1929 onwards. On 22 June 
193 1 Berg was still engaged on Act I and wrote to Webern: 

The work is going steadily but slowly forward ... I am still somewhat pes- 
tered by the weeks of pressure from U.E. to think of Lulu as a 'rush-job' for 
Philadelphia . . . but now IVe freed myself from this coercion and work 
as always — that is, slowly 1 If I can wait so can UJ£. and so can the U.SJL 

By 23 July 193 1 Berg was writing the finale to Act I, arranging the libretto 

* See Russell, Erich Kleiber, London, 1957, p. 125. 

* See Guner, AUfon Berg^ London, i975iP' 64. 

* See die enoy from die gnat bode of Amed Katmus r^roduoed in Guner, op. dL, 
p. 60. 

* SttJarnuOji Musical Times, 113: 1550, April 1972. 

* Reduch (Awan Berg, London, 1957, p. 29 O has 12 Jyif as the date of the oompfcdoii 
of the full score. The above data is based on wat given in a letter from Berg to Dr. Her- 
linger (published in Jamum, MusUd Tima, X13: 1550, April, 1972). See, however, 
footnote 2, p. 13 below. 

* Ibid, has 11 August as the date of the oompletion of the full score. The above date is 
based on that given in a letter from Berg to Dr. Herlinger (published in Jamiail,.MM»Ml 
JimtSf 113: 1550, April, 1972). See, however, footnote 2, p. 13 below. 
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at the same time as he yfto^ die music. Act II ms finished hy S^teoiber 
of 1933: on 15 September wrote to Webem; 'Things haven't been going 
well for some days. But they're now going quite well and I've fina%, fina% 
finished Act 11. Now comes the most di£Bcalt - Act III, ^'splendour and d^ 
dine".' In January 1934 Berg expected the work to he completed by the 
spring and the instrumentation by the autumn of that year; he wrote to 
Kkiber that the work, if it could be perfonned at all given the existing 
political situation, could be produced in the coming 1934/1935 season.* ^ 
the foUowing month, February 1934, Berg was at work on the final scene of 
the opera.' 

Berg now began to make plans for arranging a concert suite from the 
opera, as he had done with Wozzeck earlier, and on 23 May 1934 wrote to 

U.E. outlining his ideas for two concert works, a Lulu Suite and a Lulu 
Symphony. ^ According to Berg's letter the movements and their approximate 
durations were to be: 



I Rondo lomin. 

II Ostinato (Film music) simin* 

III Variatioas 4 min. 

IV Adagio 4} min. 
V Lied der Lulu 2| min. 

The Symphony was' to include: 

I Allegro (Sonata movement) i2\ min. 

II Scherzo (with Trio) 2,\ min. 

III Ostinato (Film music) 3i min. 

IV Rondo 10 min. 

V QuodUbet c. 3^ min. 
VI Lied der Lulu 2\ min. 

VII Variations 4 min. 

VIII Adagio 4} min. 



The idea of a Lulu Symphony was eventually abandoned. The Sonata 
Allegro, which formed the hrst movement of the prqected Symphoiqr> was 
to be a version of Dr. Schon's Sonata movement, the various sections of 
which are spread over Act I of the opeia;^ Berg intended, as in the Rondo 
movement of the Lulu Suite as it now stands, to excise the intervening epi- 
sodes and bring the different sections together to form a single movement 
The Scherzo and Trio of the Symphony would have been the orchestral 
interlude between Act I, scenes x and 2, cf the opera. The 'Quodlibet* of die 

* See Russell, Erich Kletber, London, 1957, p. 142. 

* Ibid., p. 143. 

' See Volker Scherliess, 'Briefe Alban Bogs aus der Eatstshuqgazdt der Luhi', NUkt^ 
No. 2, Marz-Aprii 1976. 

* See p. aoi t. hdow. 
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Symphoay is more difficult to identify. Berg's letter of 23 May to U.E. says, 
with regard to the Rondo of the Suite: *Only with movements I and V 
(Allegro and Quodlibet) of the Symphony will there be similar large adjust- 
ments and a number of pages to introduce.'^ A jotting amongst Berg's 
sketches has 'Quodlibet Ill/i' hut there is nothing in Act III, sc. i which fits 
Berg's description in his letter to U.E. It may be that the 'Qiodlibef was to 
be a version of the Ensemble scene in Act II, sc. i. 

Berg was working on the final scene of Luk in February 1934 and had 
certainly finished the work by the end of April 1934. He had ocigmally 
suggested to U.E. the idea of making a suite from the music of Lulu - a suite 
that would include music &om the very end of Act III - sometime at the 
beginning of May 1934, for his letter of 23 May, quoted above, was written 
in reply to one from U.E. on 17 May asking specific questions about the 
Suite. The short score of the opera was, therefore, finished at least twenty 
months before Berg's death on 24 December 1935. With the exception of a 
period of about four months spent working on the Violin Concerto, ^ Berg 
spent these last twenty months working on the instrumentation of the opera. 
At his death he had scored Acts I and II, those sections of Act III which 
appear in the Lulu Suite and 268 bars of Act III, sc. i.' 

In view of the continuing non-publication of Act III of the opera and the 
preparatory note at the beginning of the present published score, the precise 
chronolog}' of Berg's work on Lulu is of some interest and considerable 
importance. The posthumous history of Lulu is now generally known.* It will 
be sufficient to describe the state of the score as it stands at present, the exist- 
ing material and the nature of the work necessary to complete the opera. ^ 

With the exception of one short section m Act III, sc. 2 the Third Act of 
JaUu is complete in every detail other than instrumentation. The exceptional 
section is a passage of about twenty bars which at present consists of a 
recapitulation of the orchestral and the voice part of the ^Hymne' of Act II, 
sc. 2, and to which Berg intended to add vocal parts for Lulu, Schigolch and 
Countess Gescfawitz. George Perle has suggested that Berg 'finding that he 

^ This section of Berg's letter is not published in Scherliess, Melos, No. a, Marz-April 
1976. Berg is liere refenring to the extent to which pages engnved fiv the fiiU score ofnie 
opera can be bodily transferred to the SuUe and oMms: *I hope you*ll be pleased diat 
rm being so hclpfiil and economical.' 

* In a taped interview with Dr. Erich Schenk of the Phonotek in Vienna, Helene Berg 
aud that the Violin Concerto (presiunably the short soora) wmi composed in WX inrrlri 

* That is, almost to the end of the second Ensemble (see p. 206 below). 

*For a tisamt of the whole afifair see Offergeld: 'Some Questions about Lulu\ Hi-Fi 
StenoReviem, OttcAieT 1964, pp. 

* The following description of the state of the score is based on my own study of the 
Paiticeil] and Berg's sketches, and on Perle's 'A note of Act III of LulW (Perspectives of 
New Music, 2, 1964) and *L$du : The Formal Design* (Journal of the American Musteth 
l^pcai Society, 17, Sprmg/Suinmer, 1964). I have been unable to examine Berg's scored 
section of III/i, the piano-vocal score of Act III prepared by Envin Stdn, andBecg's 
own copy of the W edekind. 
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haA not left suffident q;Mioe for fiUing in the misring detaib . . . probtb^ 
completed them on a separate sheet*.^ The only remaining work to be done, 
other than the addition of the vocal ports for this missmg twenty-bar frag^ 
ment, is the completion of the instrumentation *in a manner consistent with 
Berg^s style'.' The nnnsaal formal design <tf the opera, in which extensive 
secdons of material fi!om Acts I and II reappear in Act III,* is such that 
Berg's intentions in this req»ect are pecoliarly easy to ascertain. It would be 
possible to score 310 oflhe 670 bars of Act III, sc. i and 240 of the 590 bars 
of Act III, sc. 2 (that is, nearly half of the total Act) precisely in accordance 
with Berg's intentions. For the instrumentation of the remaining bars there 
are not only the occasional indications of the intended instrumentation which 
appear in tlic ParticcU itself but the various suggestions which appear in 
Berg's existing sketches.* Both Particell and sketches include specific and 
general notes on the instrumentation. The duet between Lulu and Schigolch 
in Act III, sc. I, for example, includes, at various points in the Particell, 
indications of parts for horn, bass clarinet, clarinet, trumpet and strings. 
Throughout Acts I and II the figure of Schigolch is always associated with a 
chamber music-like texture and it is known that Berg intended to maintain 
this association in Act III ;^ a note amongst Berg's sketches suggests that, in 
Act III, Schigolch was to be associated with an instrumental combination 
similar to that employed in Schoenberg's First Chamber Symphony.* It was 
Berg's habitual practice, when working on a piece, to make occasional remarks 
about the most important features of the intended instrumentation in the 
margin of the manuscript - such remarlcs as, for example, *new colour'. Very 
light' or 'wind* - and these too appear on both the sketches and the Particell 
of Lulu. There is reason to hope that Act III of Lulu will be completed and 
published in the near future. As I shall show in the following chapters, all 
Berg's nuture works are characterized by a hi^^y individual sense of formal 
balance and symmetry. In the two operas the q^mmetry of the formal design 
has particukvly important dramatic significance. Although the fact that Lulu^ 
even in the fragmentaiy form in which it has hereto been peiformed, has 
managed to establisli itself as part of the international operatic rq>ertoire^ 
remarkable tribute to Berg's genius, the makeshift version of Act III both 
destroys the carefolly calcukted balance on which Berg's musical design is 
based and, by destroying the dramatic significance of this design, falsifies our 
understanding of the opera as a whole. 

^ Perle, Perspectives of New Musu, 17, Spring/Summer, 1964, p. 9. 

' Reich, Aaan Berg, Vioina, 1937, pw 124. ThiB aentcncc does not appear in Rock's 

later book. 
' See pp. 210-11 below. 

* The dcetches foe Lulu in tbe O.N.B. (see Appendix I) mn tD over 700 pages and inchide 
not fmtf muaic^ hat icmaiks on instrumentation, on the effects to be achieved at certain 
points and, on occasions, diagrams plotting speofic entries, cadts and other stage acdoo. 

* See Rodi, AUfan Berg, London, 1965, p. 165. * See p. 216 below. 
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Pitch Organization in the Early and Tree' 
Atonal Works 



The seventeen years which separate the composition of 'Im Zimmer' of 1905 
(the earUest of the songs published as Seven Early Songs) from the completion 
of Wozzeck in 1922,^ saw the development of Berg's musical language from 
one firmly rooted in tonaliQr to one in which tonality was one of many avail- 
able con^XMitional resources. The third act of Wozzeck^ each scene of which 
demonstrates how a musical element, other than tonality, can be exploited 
as a means of ofganizmg a large musical structure, gives some indicatioa of 
the other compositional resources upon which Berg was able to draw at the 
time of writing the opera. Tonal dements never completely disappear from 
Berg's work, however, and, ahhough these eHements do not have many of the 
functions that they Imve in a traditinnal tonal piece, it would be wrong to 
minimize the important role idiich they play in his music It will be uselid 
to attempt to define this role before considering other aspects of Berg's 
musical language. 

Any discussion of the role played by tonal dements in what is usually 
termed *atonal' music is beset by a number of problems. The general lack of 
agreement amongst theorists as to the extent to which a sense of key operates, • 
or is intended to operate, in atonal music need not concern us here; there has 
been unanimous agreement amongst all commentators, from Schoenberg 
onwards,^ that tonal references of some kind are felt when listening to Berg's 
music and that these tonal references were intended by the composer. I shall 
assume that the reader agrees with these commentators. 

A more difficult problem is presented by the lack of any convenient ter- 
minolog}'^ to define the different roles which tunal elements may play in 
'atonal' music. The function of the tonal references, their range and the 
ejctent to which they operate in Berg's music differs from work to work and 

^ See Ch. I, p. 8 above. Reich {Alban Berg^ Vienna, 1937, p. 12), and Rcdlich {Attan 
Ber^, London, 1957, p. apaX bodi give, inoanecdy, April 1921 ai the date of die om- 
fdetion of fVozzeck. 

* See Schoenberg, Style and Idea, London, 1975, pp. 244-5. 
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from pusage to passage widim a single vorL Traditional music tiheocy has 
no tenns which can distinguish between these diffeient functions. 

In the Hamamekhre Schoenberg chaiacterizes the two basic functions of 
tonality as being to unify and to aiticukte. The tonal allusions in Berg's 
music, at least in the works from the op. 3 String Quartet until the late 
twelve-note works, may be said to have an articuhtive and expressive, rather 
than a unifying, function. 

The peculiar expressive power of Berg's music springs primarily from 
the fact that, for long sections, it encourages tonal interpretation while, at 
the same time, refuses to confirm this interpretation.^ While the melodic 
patterns and the individual harmonic formations arc frequently reminiscent 
of those of earlier music, the harmonic formations themselves are rarely 
arranged in a succession organized according to traditional, functional 
harmonic procedures. Since many other aspects of Berg's music - the phrase 
structures, the metrically organized rhythmic patterns,- the methods of 
thematic development and continuity - arc clearly related to those of earlier 
music, the appearance of vertical structures reminiscent of those of tonal 
music inevitably calls forth traditional associations and suggests the operation 
of traditional, diatonic criteria. 

It may not be possible for the listener to say, wth any sense of certainty, 
how the individual chords in Berg's music should be resohred since, within 
its context, each chord may be so tonally ambiguous that a number of dif- 
ferent resolutions will seem equalfy possible and equally satisfaaory; none- 
theless, the chords are similar enough to those of traditional music for the 
listener to feel them as dissonances which require some kind of resolution. 
The characteristic emotional intensity of Berg's music derives from the fact 
that, for extensive passages, the individual chord stnictmes imply a resohi- 
tion which does not take place.' 

George Pcrle has rightly criticized those writers who, by an Smwarranted 
projection of these (tonal) criteria . . . attribute tonic functionaltty to '^itonaT' 
motives',* yet all Berg's music works against a background of tonality and 
deliberately e9q;>loits the listener's previous experience of tonal music. 

The balance between tonal confirmation and tonal denial in Berg's music 
affords a very flexible method of articuhtmg the musical structure. The 

^ See Edward Gme's remarks in 'Mtiaic: A View from Ddftf in Penpecrioet em Cm- 
temporary Music Theory^ New York, 1972, p. 68. 

' Some of the rhythmic procedures employed in Berg's music are, however, based upon 
non-iiietric medioas of otganiaitMML Thaejuooediifei ue dwcuwed in CL IV betow. 

' See Rosen, Schoenberg, Glasgow, 1967, Ch. II, ibr a oooadefatkm of the tune phen^ 
menon in Schoenberg's music. 

* Pcrle: 'The Musical Language of WozzecV, Music Forum, I, New York, 1967, p. 207. 
An extended, and unconvincing, attempt to analyse Wozzeck in traditional tonal terms 
can be found in Werner Konig's ToiulitdtsstniknireM m Aibau Bergt Op» Wexuel^f 
Tutzing, 1974. 
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resohition of the dissonance implied by the structure of a chord may be used 
as a means of obtaining a point of momentaiy relaxation ; the extent to which 
a resohition is anticipated by the chord sequence which precedes it» the 
extent to which it is defined by the sense of movement towards a 'tonic* 
whidi the preceding passage generates, and the extent to which the resolution 
itsdf is asserted as a stable element all provide means of manipukting the 
degree of relaxation which the resolution produces. On a krger scale, the 
extent to which a passage or a section of music invites or discourages tonal 
interpretation can characterize or articulate large sections of a piece. To this 
extent the precariously maintained tonal ambiguity of Berg^s music can be 
regarded as an extension of the musical language of the late nineteenth 
century. 

However, although the handling of tonal implications and the manipula- 
tion of degrees of tension and relaxation in Berg's music articulate the 
musical design in a way comparable to that of the tensions and relaxations 
in traditional diatonic music, the tonal areas on to which the music occasion- 
ally resolves do not have the unifying function of tonic keys in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-centur}' music. These tonal areas do not usually give rise to 
an ordered hierarchy of functional relationships or subsidiary areas as does 
a traditional 'tonic* nor, as a consequence, do they exert any long-term sense 
of *puir towards themselves. The tonal areas on to which the music resolves 
are, usually, of only local significance and any sense of 'pull', or of movement, 
towards a tonal area operates over only a short length of time. The D minor 
area which marks many of the cadences of the Three Orchestral Pieces op. 6,^ 
for example, serves to emphasize important structural points and to separate 
the different sections ftom one another but has no long-term, architectural 
foaction of the land one associates widi a tonic in traditional music. 

The final orchestral interlude of Wozzeek is exertional in that, as Perle 
has shown,* die move to the D minor tonic of the interlude is carefultjr 
prepared throughout the preceding scenes. Ex. i demonstrates how the D 
minor of the interlude is die focal pomt towards which the harmonic struc- 
ture of the hundred bars of the <^>eni which precede its appearance is moving. 
A chromatic inflection of the chord which ends Act III, sc. 3 (£x. la) 
produces the hexachord whidi governs the harmonies of Act III, sc. 4. 
Ex. lb shows this hexadiord at its origmd and primary pitch level, to which 
lev«l it retums at the end of the scene. A further chnmuidc inflection of thie 
chord (Ex. ic) produces the opening chord of the D mmor interlude.* By its 
placing within the dramatic structiu^ of the work, the interlude acts as the 

^ 'At least once in each of the three pieces there is a strong resolution to the note D or 
to a chord whose most prominent tones form a D minor triad.' (Archibald, 'The Harmony 
of Berg's "Reigen" ', Perspectives of New Music, 6, Spfhlg/Sllillllier, i960, p. 73,) 

* See Perle, Music Forunty I, New Yofk, 1967, pp. 245-7. 

* See Perl^ ibid., p. 247, Ex. 64. 
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as the resohittoii of the tensunis built up during the ooime of the ivhok 
opera. The dnuonatic rignificance of the inicrlttdc » mdcdincd by its nmaical 
wgmfiamcc as the rcsolutioii of a hannonic pzogresaiaiii nduch has stietidied 
over the two pneoeding scenes. 
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The long-term 'pull' towards a tonic exerted by the D minor ^ of the final 
interlude of Wozzeck is unusual in that, unHke the momentary tonal allusions 
and the tonally orientated passages that appear elsewhere in the opera, it has 
more than local significance. Even so, its significance is not comparable to 
that of a traditional tonic; the key of D minor has no large-scale, architectural 
function over the opera as a whole, nor - even within the two preceding 
scenes - does it act, as does a tonic key in diatonic music, as a referential 
element to which every harmonic and melodic formation can be related. It is 
a curious and typically paradoxical feature of Berg's stylistic development 
that, with the exception of the D minor interlude of Wozzeck, tlic most overtly 
'tonal* passages in Berg's works after the Four Songs op. 2 are to be found in 
the late twelve-note works, that is, in the music based upon a method 
originally intended to provide an alternative to tonali^ as a means of ofgaa- 
izing music. 

While tonal leferenoes are usually of only local significance in Berg's 
pre-twelve-note music, what George Perle has called *tooe centres'' - by 
which is meant either single notes or a collection of notes at a specific pitch 

^ Berg seems to have had a peculiar fondness for the key of D minor, which appears as 
die tonic key of op. a No. i, the key of the central section of op. a No. 3, at mtssf iiitbit 
main cadences of the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and as the main 'home area* of the later Der 
Wein, as well as being the tonic of the final orchestral interlude of Wozzeck. It was for 
long generally thought dnt the projected "Senphita' Symphony, upon which Berg was 
working in 1912 and which was in D minor, provided some of die material of bodi the 
op. 6 pieces and the Wozzeck interlude; recent research suggests that the Wozzeck 
material may have come from a Klavierstuck which Berg wrote for Helene Berg and whidi, 
presumably, was also in D minor. A saetKoet in a kCttr wliich Berg wrote to Helene 00 
16 July 1909 - in which he saj's: 'How wTong you were to call this enchanting humour 
silly nonsense. On the contrary, it's the most superb sense, in which the most glorious D 
mmor diords of your sod aomid fiiftfa in dwir ftl magnifioenoe.' (Berg: Letters to his 
Wyi, London, 1971, p. 6a) - suggeata Aat tlte loqr may have hid aonie deq»ly penonal, 
psychological sigmficance to him. 

' Perle, Serial Composition and Atonality, and edn., London, 1968, p. 34. 
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level which, while implying no kind of functional or hierarchical relationship 
amongst the remaining notes, are asserted in such a way that they acquire a 
certain priority and, thus, fnnctioii as referential elementB ~ arc often of 
great importance as a means of organizing the mnnc Although such note- 
coUecdons may operate independently of thematic elements a particnhgly 
important aq»ect of Berg's handling of such referential Hone centres' is h^ 
habit, in both his pr&-twelve-note and twelve-note music, of associating 
specific themes with specific pitch levels. Examples of such 'tone centres' 
and fixed pitch levels operating in Berg's music will be dunussed later in 
this chapter. 

In the earliest of Berg's published works (the Seven Early Songs, the Piano 
Sonata op. i and the Four Songs op. 2) a weakening of the sense of tonal 
direction is achieved mainly through the use of harmonic and melodic for- 
mations based on superimposed fourths or the whole-tone scale. The feeling 
of tonal ambiguity which such formations produce results from the fact 
that they arc built of only one interval type. There are, for example, only two 
whole-tone scales: that beginning on C natural and that beginning on C 
sharp. Transpositions of cither of these two scales produce not new scales 
but rearrangements of the notes of one of these two six-note hexachords, a 
process which, as Arnold Whittall has pointed out, is one of 'permutation 
rather than of transposition*.^ Since each whole-tone scale consists of a 
sequence of equal interval steps there is no way of differentiating between the 
az whole-tone scales that can be derived from the notes of one hexachord ; a 
fieeling of priority amongst the notes of the hexachord can only be achieved 
through stressmg one note by registral, dynamic or other compositional 
means. Whereas the kck of intervallic bahnoe m chords built of, for example, 
a perfect fourth and a superimposed augmented fourth seems to generate a 
sense of forward movement, whole-tone formations and those built entirely 
of superimposed perfect fourths have an intervallic equality which produces 
a feeling of harmonic stasis of su^ended tonal movement* 

Aheuly in the opening bars of 'Nacht', the first of the Seven Early 
Songs, the ^riide4one scale is employed as a means of creating a tonally 
ambiguous harmonic and mdodic area. As Ex. 2 shows, the senteooes of the 
text of *Nadbt' are difoentiated horn one another, and a slight sense of for- 
ward movement is achieved in the opening section, by the shift from one 
whole-tone hexachord to the other. Here, as elsewhere in the Seven Eariy 
Songs, the whole-tone harmony is eventually integrated into a diatonic 
context and the tonal ambiguity of the opening bars resolved by the move 
into a clear A major at bar 9 of the song. The resolution to A major has been 

* Whittall, 'Tonality and the Whole-Tone Scale in the Music of Debussy', Musu 
Reviem, 36: 4, 1976, p. 262. 

' For a discussion of Berg's use of quartal formations see Archibald, 'Harmony in the 
Early Works of Alban Berg', unpublished Harvard Univ. thesis, 1965 (in particular p. 34). 
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first eig^t bars of the song, the wbole^tone scale on E being treated as a 
chromatically altered dominant chord to the tonic A. 
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Whole-tone formations, whether integrated into a predominantly diatonic 
context, as in the Seven Early Songs, or into a more conq>lex chromatic 
style, are an important feature of Berg*s musical language up to and bq^ond 
the period of Wozzeck. The two examples below, from the second movement 
of die Lyric SwUt illustrate the extent to which whole-tone elements per- 
meate even the last of Berg's non-twehre^iote movements. Ex. 3a shows the 
shift from one whde-^ooe hexachord to the other eniployed, as m 
a means of providing a sense of harmonic inovement In Ex. 3b the feeling of 
harmonic movement is produced by the shift from a six-note chord, buih of 
four of the notes of one whole-tone heaacbord phis two Smmg' notes, to a 
similar chord based on the other whcde-tone hexachord. One of the two main 
referential harmonic formations in Wozzeek consists of a similar Svhole tone 
plus wrong note' ibnnation.^ Although whde-tone formations do not play 
a large role in Berg's twelve-note works, a feeling of harmonic progression, 
simihr to that generated in the earlier works by the shift from one whole- 
tcme hexfldiord to another, is obtained by a similar shift from a Sdute-note' 

^ See p. 49f., below. 
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to a predominant ^black-note' harmonic area. The contrast of ^white-' and 
*black-note' areas plays an important role in the first movement of the Lyric 
Suite and in much of Luh and will be considered in Chapter III..^ 

£x.3 




Many of Berg's pre-twelve-note works have certain other procedures 
which promote a feehng of directed movement and of harmonic continuity 
in common. Although I shall discuss the specific melodic and harmonic 
features of each of the pre-twelve-note works in some detail below it will be 
useful to give a brief survqr of these common procedures first. 

One of the primary devices for obtaining a sense of directed movement in 
Beig's early music is his use of melodic and harmonic wedge patterns.^ The 
harmonic skeleton of the last scenes of Act III of IVozzecIt in Ex. i above 
shows this wedge pattern operating over a large scale. £x. 4a, the main theme 
of the opcom$ ^ji the first a£lhtAl^nherg Ueder, shows this wedge principle 
embodied in a sii^le melodic line, the qpenmg two notes of which progress 
outwards chromatically; Ex. 4b, firom the op. 3 String Quartet, shows a 
chord sequence above a repeated bass figuration. The systematic progression 
of the individual vmoes, each of which moves chromatically outwards from 
the opening chord, has a sense of directed movement which makes the vertical 
formations seem logical and justified.' 

It is a characteristic of aU non-tonal music that the sense of directed move- 
ment generated by any perceptibly consistent progression gives a feeling of 
logic and continuity. Berg frequently exploits this characteristic, not only in 
his use of wedge patterns, but also in passages the harmonic structure of 
which is based on chords moving in parallel motion and, in passaijcs such as 
those shown in Exx. 5a and 5b, w here each of the individual voices moves in 
consistent intervallic steps. Thematic and harmonic material derived from 
pitch cycles consisting of a specific interval class is a frequent and consistent 
feature of Berg's music. The opening movement of the Chamber Concerto, 

* Sec pp. 82-3 and p. Syf , below. 

* See Arcliibald, 'Harmony in the Early Works of Alban Berg' (unpublished Harvard 
Univ. thesis, 1965) and DeVoto, *A]ban Berg*s Picture Postcard Songs* (unpublished 
Princeton Univ. thesis, 1967), for extended discussions of such wedge fomutknis. 

* See Perk, 5«ri0/ C^/0itiiM W .^AidUi^ 
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(Op. 3, Mofvt II) 

which is especially notable for its use of such interval cycles and from which 
Ex. 5b below is taken, is discussed in greater detail below. The extent to 
which this method of generating material pcnncatcs Bcrg*s later twelve-note 
works is illustrated by the basic series of the song 'Schliesse mir die Augea 
beide' and the first movement of the Lyric Suite which oonnsts of two inta^ 
locking cycles of fifths.^ 

One of the problems fiidng the analyst of ^free' atonal music is the im- 
mense variety of the prooedures employed and the difficulty in classifying 
these procedures according to neat, sel^ontained categories. The tedmiqiies 
enq>loyed in Tree' atonal music cannot be referred to any geoeially aooq>ted 
or imderstood criteria applicable to a considerable body of woAb, aa can 
those of tonal miuu^ nor can they be lefened to a set of theoretical pro- 
positions of the kind upon which twdvMOte music is based. Eadi work 
creates afresh the compositional contat within which it operates, a context 
which becomes dear only as the piece itself pr ogres s e s . Any aspect of die 
music - from a traditimially-ehaped mdodic pattern to a tiny intervallic cdl, 
a rhythmic figure or harmonic formation, a timbre or a single pitch - may act 

^ See pp. 129-30 below. Since the above was written George Perle has published an 
artide ancussing the wider hnplicttioiis of such interval cycles and relating them to 
coupling of the prime and inverted forms of a twelve-note set of the kind discussed on 
. 95f , below. (See Perle, 'Berg's Master Array of the Interval Cydes*, MMsitalQtutrterly^ 
ol. 63, No. I, January, 1977, pp. 1-30.) 
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(Op. 3, Movt II) 
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(Chamber Concerto, Movt. I) 

as a cohesive element if the composer chooses to assert it in a way that 
enables it to operate as such. 

The analytical problem is less acute when considering the 'free' atonal 
music of Berg than when considering that of Schoenberg and Webern, since 
Berg's music, for the most part, works within a more obviously traditional 
thematic context. Only in the shorter forms of the op. 5 Clarinet Pieces of 
19 1 3 and, to a lesser extent, the central songs of the Altenberg Lieder of 1912, 
does Berg's music show that concentration on the manipulation of tiny 
cellules within an athematic context that is so characteristic of the music that 
both Schoenberg and Webern were writing at that time. 

The source of almost all the material in the op. 5 pieces is the figuration on 
the solo clarinet which opens the first piece. This figuration is shown in Ex. 
6; the two phrases which make up the figuration are marked x and in the 
example. Phrase j has one note in common with x. 

£x. 6 
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Both Jf and the compowte collccrion xy act as referential dements and each 
of the remaiiimg fneces opens ivith a statement of one of these coUectkms. 
The second piece opens mtfa an expanded statement of xy at the 
repeated piano dyad oonsistB of those notes of which do not appear in x, 
above which the clarinet gradually unfolds the remaining notes of at T-0 
with the addittonofone extra noDe,D flat (Ex. 7a). The fourth piece begins 

Ex.7 




with a statement of x at T-0. The piano chords which open the piece consist 
of five of the six notes of x; the missing A natural is the goal of the chromatic- 
ally descending three-note figure on die clarinet in bar 2 (Ex. 7b). The third 

^ The terms employed to designate pitch levels and set forms are explained in the 
Prefece (p. ix above). 
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piece opens with a statement of the complete collection xy at The 
ooUectioii IS ptftitkaied into two separate units, as it was at the bq;imiing of 
tbe first pieoe^ the piano presenting the notes of and the following clarinet 
phrase beginning with the two notes of jr which do not appear in x (Ex. 7c). 

The clarinet statement of xy Y/tdxk opens the first piece also acts as the 
source of a number of three- and four-note intervallic cells which form the 
motivic material of the four pieces. Ex. 8a shows the five cells which domin- 
ate the first piece of the set and demonstrates their derivation from the cd- 
lection xy;Ix. shows how these cells, superimposed and combined in 
various ways, provide the material of die first five bars of the first piece. The 
five cells shown in Ex. 8a run through all four pieces, although additional 
cells, similarly derived from the original xy collection, appear during the 
course of the work. The reordering of x when it appears in the piano part at 
the beginning of the third piece, for example, produces an augmented triad, 
while the continuation of the clarinet phrase, at bar i of the same piece, 
outlines a diminished seventh chord. Both formations, which have already 
appeared at the end of the second piece, spring from the fact that the total 
content o(xy can be ordered in such a way as to form a chain of ascending or 
descending thirds, a feature which determines many of the harmonic for- 
mations in the work. 

The melodic and harmonic structure of the second of the Altenberg 
Lieder is based almost entirely on two intervallic cells. These two cells are 
marked i and if in £x. 9a, which shows the opening vocal line of the song. 
The vocal line consists of two statements of i - one in its prime and one its 
inverted form - which frame a central statement of », an ABA structure 
that mirrors that of the song itself. Cell / is the main motivic element in the 
song. EsL 9b shows the opening bars of the orchestral accompaniment and 
illustrates the way in which the melodic and harmonic formations in this 
accompaniment are completely derived fsom overlapping versions of 1 m 
its retrograde form; the retrograde inversion of 1 is treated m a simihur 
manner in the second half of die song. 

Tbe AUenberg Ueder, as a whole, are more obviously thematic in character 
than the op. 5 Oarinet Pieces and the most important feature of the cyde is 
the reappearance of themes from one song to the next* The significance of 
cells I and u springs primarily from the fact that both appear elsewhere in 
die cyde as components of more extensive and more important themes. 
Cell // plays only a limited role within the confines of the second song, 
appearing in the form shown in Ex. 9a only in the opening and closmg vool 
phrases. During the course of the song, however, it gives rise to the variant 

^ See A Forte, The Structure vfAtwuH Music, Yak Umvermty Pftss, New Haven and 

London, 1973, pp. 32-3. 
* The fonn of the cycle as a whole is discussed in Gl V bebw (see p. 182). 
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shown in Ex. lo, a figuration, derived from the inversion of «, which has 
already appeared in the first song of the cycle and which develops into one 
of the main motives of the £xial song. C^gll j is a component of two of the mofft 
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important recufient themes in the cycle. Its role in the woric as a whole is 
discussed in greater detail bdow.^ 

Ex. ID 




The op. 5 Clarinet Pieces are something of an oddit}' amongst Berg's 
output. His most significant achievements are in his handhng of large-scale 
structures and both the scale and the style of op. 5 set the pieces outside this 
centralline of development. Nonetheless, the technical procedures employed 
in op. 5 are of considerable importance in relation to Berg's subsequent 
works. The use, as in op. 5, of a referential pitch collection which acts as the 
source of the most important melodic and harmonic formations in the work, 
reappears as one of the chief organizatiooal techniques in Wozzeck. 

Apart from those in the athematic op. 5, refefcntial note collections and 
intervallic cells which act as integrative elements are usually absorbed into 
or work alongside more clearly defined thematic elements. Thus the dif- 
ferent movements of the Lyric Suite ate unified not only by the reappearance 
of clearly recognizable material from one movement to the next,* but by 

1 Sec pp. 36-7. 

*Tlicw quoiitioiis finm movanent to movement will be discuned m Ch. V below 
(see pp. i8o-i>. 
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oertain less obvious thematic relatioiuliips and by the lecairing four-note 
collection z, shown in Ex. ii, whidi, while not associated with any single 
thematic contour, is gradually establidied as a referential element 



Ex. II 




The fouMote collection n appears at a variety of transpositions during the 
course of the X)T»r iSffffiTip. The pitch levd shown in Ex. II is that at whi^ 
is first established, at which it appears at many of the most in^Kirtant points 
of the work and at which it therefore acts as a referential tone centre. I shall 
caU this level T-O. The significance of the collection is first established in 
the outer *Allegro misterioso' sections of the third movement. The extent to 
which the choice of set forms and transpositional levels employed in this 
movement is determined by the desire to enhance tliis collection as a tone- 
centre will be discussed in the following chapter; it is significant that when 
the twelve-note set of the third movement appears briefly during the second 
movement (bars 24-5 on viola; bars 30-1 on second violin) it is at a level at 
which it includes the four notes of collection z as adjacencies. 

G)llection z at T-0 opens the 'Trio estatico', the central section of the 
third movement ; the opening melodic phrase of the Trio consists of hori- 
zontal statements of js at various transpositional levels (Ex. 12). Collection 

Ex. 12 




at T-O, recurs prominently at bar 84 of the *Ttb estatico* and, transposed, 
forms the bads of the first vidin figuration at bar 90; on its req>pearanoe at 
bar 38 of the fourth movement this violin figuration is transposed so as to 
give a statement of z at its primary referential levd, T-O. Bars 38-44 of the 
fourth movement present a number of versions of a new melodic figure 
derived fimn z at various transpositional levels, beginning and ending vrith 
a statement of je at T-0 on the first violin. The statement on first violin at 
bar 44 introduces the first appearance of a quotation firom Zemlinsky's 
Lyric Symphony. The dimax of the fourth movement (bar 54-8) and the 
opening of the following 'molto adagio' section concentrate almost exdusively 
on z at T-O, 

Of the two twelve-note sets employed in the final movement of the Lyric 
Suite one^ contains a single statement of z, the other incorporates two 
^ See pp. 127-8 below. 
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statements. The four-note collection thus permeates the whole movement 
The referential iuoctioa of jb at T-O, and its sig^canoe in the overall 
structuie of the work, is again emphasized by its appearance at diiee of the 
most important points of the final Largo: at bars 25-6 (where z at T-O 
introduces a quotation from Tristan und Isolde)^ at bars 34-5 (where its 
appearance on the first violin introduces the final *tempo primo' section) and 
at bar 39 when it is incorporated into a reminiscence of the first movement 
of the work. 

In addition, the main themes of many of the twdve-note^ and the non- 
twdve-note movements of the Lyric SuHe are rdated throng certain struct 
tural similarities. £x. 13 illustrates the way in which the segments of the 
basic set of the twelve-note first movement (13a) are rearranged to produce 
the main theme of the nun-dudecaphunic second movement (13b). 



Ex. 13a 



Ex. 13b 
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Another repartitioning and rearrangement of the segments of the first 
movement set (Ex. i4a)» at the same transpositional level as that shown in 
Ex. 13, produces the main theme of the non-twelve-note fifth movement 
(Ex. 14b). 



Ex. 14a 



Ex. 14b 
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A furtlicr relationship can be seen between the main theme of the second 
movement (Ex. 15a) and bars 75-6 of the third movement's 'Trio estatico' 
(Ex. 15b). This relationship is confirmed at bar 30 of the fourth movement, 

*The rehtuMiships betwea die sets of the twdveHMte movements die Lyrk Suite 

IB discussed in Ch. Ill below (see p. I26f.). 

^ 1 he fifth movement theme has aheady appeared on the viola as an acoompanimeat 
figure at bars 45-6 of the fourth movement (see p. 181 below). 
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when the opening theme of the second movement is juxtaposed with the 
material from the 'Trio estatico'. 

The Four Songs op. 2 are bound together by a similar web of melodic^ 
harmonic and rhythmic interrelationships. Ex. 16 shows the piano part at 
bars 20-21 of the fourth song of the set The chain of ascending perfect 
fourtbs in the left-hand part is a iqwtition of that which formed the bass line 
in the opening bars of the second song whilst the chromatically descending 
chords in the light-hand part are derived from the two chords in the right- 
hand piano part at bars 7^ of the first song. 



Ex. 16 



Covyrifht 1928 by Schlesinger'. 
Frau H«Im* Bmy. Raprintad by 




und Musikhandlunc, 
of Rob«it LiMtti, BarlJa. 



ConrrlglK rwMml I9M bf 



The mam melodic mothe of the third song presents the 'tritone phis a 
fourth* structure of the right-hand chofds of Ex. i6 asahorizontd formation 
(Ex. 17). The third song is also related to the first song tonally, m that the 

Ex. 17 



Copyri«ht 1928 by Schlesinger'sche Buch- und Musikhandlunc, Bcrlin-UdlMrtaMc. Copyrlfhc r«lMW»l I9M by 
Frtu Hal«M Bers. Rcprintad by p«rinis«io<i of Robart Liomii. Borlin. 

D minor of the central section of the song is a return to the main tonali^ of 
the first song, and to the second song through the rhythmic pattern which 
appears in the final bars of each.^ 

The four-note collection of the Lyric Suite, discussed above, is unusual 
in that it has no primary thematic form. Melodic and harmonic cells of this 
land, which link the dififerent sections of a piece to one another, are more 
often integrated into clearly defined thematic patterns. The increasing com- 

^ Berg's handling of such rhythmic motives will be <liimiffm1 in Ch. lY below. 
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ptextty of tbe thcmafic stnictuie, and tbe increaang skill ivith which Bog 
handles the motmc mtencktioiis^^ 

teristks of the works which precede Wozzeek, The manipdation of inte- 
grative modvic oeUs and the land of thematic transformations that are a 
feature of Berg's nrasic are, however, already apparent in the Kano Sonata 
op. I where the themes ihemsdves are veiy dosely linked mocivicalty and 
^ traditional formal structure of a sonata exposition - the division into first 
and second subject groups and codetta themes - is articulated by the dif- 
ferent tempo associated with each theme. 

The opening phrase (bars 1-4) ot the first theme of the first subject group 
is marked 'Massig bewegt' and is shown in Ex. i8a. I shall designate this 
theme Slli. The two most important motives in this phrase are marked x 

£x.i8 

«) Massig bewegt y 





P^^-.-^lri J , 1 
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MccL 

T ^ r 


lit 
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stringendo molto rit. . 



i 



■ 9- 



c)29 r----T 




Copyrisht I9M by Sclil«iniar*idM Budb* «m4 MurihlMndliini, BtrilnJJdiMrMd*. Copyrlghe rwiMml I9S4 ky 
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and jf in Ex. i8a. the tfaree-note figiue, consisting of a rising foarth and a 
tritone, wliich opens tbe work is the source of many of the melodic and lur- 
monic fbnnations in the piece. The opening dotted rhythm of x acts as a 
means of aasoctatmg this first theme with other themes. Motive j consists of 
two ftUing major thirds. Together, the notes of the fidling diirds oonstitiite 
a segment ci the whole-tone scale and, in the variant of this opening phrase 
which appears at bars 5-^ (Ex. i8b), the thirds of jr develop into a complete 
whole-tone scale figuration (z). Ex. i8c shows the first theme of the second 
subjectgroup (Sllji). The theme, which begins with the dotted rhythm of Slji 
and which, like Slji, includes motives x and is characterized by the tempo 
marking 'Langsamer'. A comparison of this example with Ex. i8d, which 
shows the main first subject theme (Slji of Ex. i8a) transposed to T-ii, 
will reveal the extent to which Sllji is based on SI (it. 

A similar relationship links the second themes of the first and second 
subject groups. Ex. i8e shows the second of the themes of the first subject 
group {SIlii; marked 'Rascher') which consists of a figuration and its free 
inversion (the two indicated by 'P' and T in the example) and which con- 
tains, in a permuted form, the major third pattern of motive j'. The second 
theme of the second subject group (Ex. i8f; S II fit) combines the contour 
and opening note collection of Sl/ii with the whole-tone figure z of the first 
sabjea at bar 7. SJIlii is marlced 'Rasch* and is» thus, also related to SJIU in 
tempo. 

The closing codetta theme of the exposition (Ex. i8g; marked 'Vie! 
Langsamer*) is a slow, rhythmically altered version of S II jit and SIIU; all 
three have the opening pitch collection £~F-F sbsap^A-C in common. 

Such mottvic and thematic interconnections between the di£ferent themes 
of the sonata exposition have an important effect on the overall formal 
design of the movement for, since the individuality of the difiercnt themes 
depends primarily on the characteristic tempo associated with each, the whole 
sonata form becomes very fluid and ambiguous. The formal structures of 
Berg's music will be considered in Qnpter V. 

A technique of thematic integration simikr to that found in the Piano 
Sonata is employed in the String Quartet op. 3 where the relationships 
between the different themes within each movement, and between the two 
movements themselves, depend on the constant transformation and re- 
arrangement of tiny intervallic cdls. Ex. 19 shows the main themes of the 
first movement and some of the variants to which they give rise in the course 
of the movement The main integrative elements are the five cells marled i, 
II, m, fD, V in Ex. 19a which diows the mam dienie of the movement Exz. 19b 
and 19c show two melodic patterns ~ the first subject's cadendal figure 
(19b) and the second theme of the second subject group (19c) - derived from 
the whole tone segment embodied in i of £x. 19a. 
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F.TT i^d, I9e and igf show three figurations based on cell » of Ex. 19a. 
Ex. igd, second theme of the fint subject group, consisis of lepeated 
statenients of the inverted fonn of ceU Ex. 196 links odl fi to ceU V. ^ 
presents a variant of Ex. i9d as an accompaniment to a further variant of the 
whde-cone segment of cdl 1. Ex. iQg diows a rhythmic variant of oeU 1 
accon^anied statements of cell H, 

Ex. 19 



VLU 



Vh. 
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c) 
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Sample 20 illustrates the relationship between die material of tlie first 
and second movements of the Qiiartct. Ex. 20a shows the main theme of the 
second movement, which includes cell iVi, at the pitch at which it appeared at 
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the bqpmuiig (Ex. 19a) and die end of the first movement, oell «r and oeU v, 
£x. 20b shows the second theme of the first suhject group of the second 
movement; the opening of this figmatioD is an invecsian of, and has the 
same rlqrthm as, that shown in Ex. 19b; the tail consists of odl v. 

Ex. 20C is a variant ofthe first movement theme shown in Ex. i9d;Ex.2od 
a second movement variant of cell 19, at the pitch at which it originally appears 
in the first movement (Ex. 19a), coupled to the rhythm of cell 1 at bar i of 
the first movement; Ex. 2oe shows one of the second movement themes 
based upon the whole-tone cell L 

Ex. 20 




25 fL *■ 



i rrinrr Til 
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In the Altenherg Lieder op. 4 the most obvious recurring elements are 
clearly defined figurations. These figurations are generally associated with a 
specific melodic contour and with a particular pitch level although they also, 
on occasions, appear as simultaneities and are subjected to various rhythmic 
transformations. The most important of the recurring figurations in the 
Altenherg Lieder are shown in Ex. 21.^ 

A, B and D in Ex. 21 form the main material of the Passacaglia of the fifth 
song. Ail three appear in the first song of the cycle. A gradually evolves in 
the celesta part during the course of the orchestral introduction to the first 
song, acquiring its 'definitive^ form at bar 9. The figuration makes a single 
appearance in this definitive form at the centre of the second song. B first 
appears as a simnltaneiqr at the dimax of the orchestral introduction to the 

^ For a more detailed study of the Abmkerg Lieder see DeVoto's 'Some notes on die 
unknown Altenherg Lieder\ Perspectives of New Music, 5, Fall/Winter, to66, pp. 37-74, 
and 'Alban Berg's Picture Postcard Songs', unpublished Princeton Univ. thesis, 1967, 
two important studies fiom which mudi of die materiil idudi fbOows is dnwn. 
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Ex.21 




D i m 




Bat song (bar 14) and later appears as a horizontal formation in the voice 
part at bar 29 of the song* The celesta figure which closes the first song 
(bar 36) also incofpofttes a statement of B, The figuration reappears in a 
dearly recognizable form at bar 14 of the fourth song and nuJces a less 
obvious, almost 'hidden*, appearance in the second (this is discussed below). 
Z) is the main thematic element in the ordiestral introduction to the first 
soog^ gradually unfolding on the viobs fixmi bar 9 onwards. A ^ such, 
makes no further appearance in the cycle until it returns as one of the main 
themes of the fifth song. 

Ay B and D - the three most important themes in the AUenberg Ueder - 
are, throughout the Gyde^ associated with the pitch levels shown in Ex. 21. 
A and D always appear at the pitch levels illustrated. On its appearance in 
the second and fifth songs B is associated with the pitch level shown in Ex. 21. 
As a component of the web of figurations which makes up the introduction to 
the first song, however, B is subjected to the scries of progressively ascending 
transpositional shifts which affects the whole complex of figurations. It is 
significant that when it first acquires its 'definitive' shape at bar 9 of the 
introduction B appears at the pitch level shown in Ex. 22, at which level the 
two groups of rising fourths {x and j in £x. 22) appear at the same pitch as 
in Ex. 20. 





1 1 


-4 


1 J 

















C in Ex. 21, which has four of its five notes in oonunon with B, appears in 
the first and fifth of the AUenberg Ueder, The transformation of a vertical 
statement of theme B into one of C at bars 14-15 marks the climax of 
the introduction to the first song; the final bars of the fifth song are devoted 
to the transformation of a horizontal statement of C into one of BJ- 

^ See DeVoto, Perspectives of New Musk, 5, Fall/Winter, 1966, p. 72. 
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Motivic cells derived from A and D appear throughout the work and give 
rise to a number of subsidiary melodic figurations. The cells of Z) which are 
marked /, it and Hi in Ex. 21 arc particularly important integrative elements. 
E, which appears in the form shown in Ex. 21 in the third and fifth songs, is 
an offspring of D and incorporates two statements of cell ii. E is characterized 
by both its melodic and rhythmic features. The rhythmic pattern of E, which 
evolves gradually during the course of the cycle and often operates in- 
dependently of the thematic characteristics of E, with which it is later associ- 
ated, will be discussed in Chapter IV. ^ 

Cell ii of D forms the main material of the second song of the cycle, which 
has been discussed above, ^ and appears prominently in the vocal part at 
bars 2-3 and bar 13 of the third and the opening phrase of the fourth song. 
It is also a component of the variant of £ whicli appears on the cor anglais at 
bar 7 of the fourth song (£x. 23). Although a compcHient of neither AnoxB, 

_ B 
Ex. 23 7 a,r Aug. r-^— I 



cell ii is momentarily related to both in the second song of the cycle. Cell it is 
associated with A at bars 8-9 of the second song, when the oelesta has an 
arrangement of the fourth-figures of ^4 the upper notes of which form a 
statement of oeQ « (Ex. 24a), and with B when, at bars 4-5, overkpping state- 
ments of cell H lead to a brief 'hidden' appeaianoe of .0 on the violas. The 
viola statement is shown in Ex. 24b ; althou|^ the order of the first two notes 
is exchanged, the relationship to .0 is confirmed by the fact that the vioh 
statement is at the pitch level with which 3 is consistently associated 
throughout the worL 



Cell # of Z) at T-i appears on the trumpets as the most prominent of die 
figurations which make up the orchestral introduction to the first song. Cell 
iy at T-O, and associated with the falling sixth of £, provides one of the most 

important new motives of the fifth song (Ex. 25). Cell Hi of D at T-0 is a com- 
ponent of the two sets of fourths (marked x and j in Exx. 21 and 22) of A. 
D and A are momentarily associated at bars 45-50 of the hnal song of the 

* See p i49f., below. 

* See p. above. 




Ex. 24 




0 
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Ex. 25 



16 



Hiec. 



itt ptk - de 



cycle, when the last notes of ^ on the tuba aie extended to form a statement 
of ihe dosing notes and cell 1 of Z) (Ex. 26a). The relationship between D and 
the fourths of A is also exploited in the second song where the opening vocal 
phrase (which, as Ex. 26b shows, includes cell iii and is based on D) is followed 
by a statement of A. 



Ex. 26 



a) Tuba 



I 



h) 



III 



Oe - nit - IK- n-fBA 



WddNH 



3Sc 



ftl.0,T-7 



r I T r 
* — * • i-— — 



The motivic complexity of Berg's music reaches its height in the Three 
Qrchestial Pieces op. 6, and particularly in the last piece, 'Marsch'. The 
three pieces are related to one another try a number of mtegrative melodic 
and harmonic cells and by certain recurring themes to which these cells give 
rise. Three such integrative cells Imk the majority of the melodic, and many 
of the most important harmonic, formations in the work. I shall deal with 
each cell, and the most prominent of the recurring themes to which it gives 
rise, separately. 

The most important of the three cells is that shown in Ex. 27, which I 
shall call x. At the pitch level shown in Ex, 27 (T-0) in its prmie form, 



Ex. 27 




^ ^fy^F^ 



X(P) X(l) 

appears as the opening notes of the mam theme of the first piece ('Praludium') 
and, in its inverted form, as the openmg notes of the main theme of the 
second piece (*Reigen'); the bass figuration at the beginning of the third 
piece ('Afarsch') is derived horn x in both its prime and inverted forms, at 
T-3. 
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Cell first appears at bar 8 of the intioductioii to the 'Praludium' whea 
x-f and are annoimced sunuhaneously by bassoon and tmmpet (Ex. 2Z), 




These initial statements develop into the opening of the main theme of the 
•PraiudiW (Ex. 29). 

Ex.29 




A variant of this main theme (bar 24 f.; Ex. 30a), based on x-l at T-O, 
becomes the starting point of the introductory theme of the second piece 
(Ex. 30b). The main waltz theme of the second piece combines both .r-P 
and *-I at T-O (Ex. 30c). As in the Traludium*, the initial statement of cell 
X in ^Rcigen' is given to trumpet and bassoon. 

Ex.30 




The march figure in the cellos at the beginning of the third piece is a 
modified version of the waltz theme of 'Reigen' at T-3 (Ex. 31). 

Ex.31 

3 







T-fr— 
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Two overlapping horizontal statements of x produce the theme shown in 

Ex. 329 wUch appears in the first and third pieces. This theme, wfaidi I shall 
can 'theme /*, is first announced at the end of the introduction to the 'Prihi- 
dium' (bars 1 1-13), reappears at the end of the 'PriUudium' (bars 3^-40) and, 
accompanied by die original harmony from bars 11-13 of the *Priludium', 
at the climax of the final 'Marsch' (boos 1 60-1). All three appearances of this 
theme are at the pitch shown in Ex. 32. 



Ex. 32 



Thame I 

1] 



(Movt. I) 



A variant of theme /, in which the contour is modified through octave 
displacement, is also employed in the third piece. The variant (Ex. 33) 
appears at bars 5, 23 and 125 and, in a slightly altered form, at bars 29, 35 
and 89 of the iinal 'Marsch' : 



Ex.33 



Theme // (Ex. 34) appears for the first time in the coda of the 'PiShidium' 
and, thereafter, phys an important role in both *Reigen' and the 'Marsch'. 
Like theme /, theme // contains two overkpping statements of cell « and, 
mdeed, the end of theme // can be regarded as a contractied statement of 
theme /.The lower stave of Ex. 34 shows the chords with which theme 77 is 
harmonized on its first, and on a number of subsequent, appeannces. 



Ex.34 



' ThwM I 



(Movt I) 




TTieme //, at T-i, appears in the opening bars of 'Rcigen' as an accompani- 
ment to the theme shown in Ex. 30b. Tlieme //appears in both its prime and 
inverted form during the course of the second and third pieces. The inver- 
sion of theme // first appears at bars 49-51 of 'Reigen', where it is gradually 
unfolded by the horns (Ex. 35). 

When theme // appears in its inverted form, the *tail' of the theme is 
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E«35 





usually modified, appearing either as shown in Ex. 35 or, as most often occurs 
in the final 'Marsch', in the form shown in Ex. 36. Sutements of theme // 



Ex.36 




(Movt. Ill) 



in this inverted form can be seen at bars 126, 129 and 162 of the 'Maisch*. 
For mucli of the 'Marsch\ however, the *tair of theme // leads an inde- 
pendent existence. Both the theme itself (in its P and I fonns) and the 
*tair give rise to a number of variants. 

Although cell x has little direct effect upon the harmonic structure of the 
work it permeates the thematic and motivic stnictm-e of all three pieces. 

Cell J' is shown in £x. 37a. Its most characteristic form is that shown in 
Ex. 37b, where it fonns the 'tail' of a theme which I shall call theme ///. 



Ex.37 



y(P) 

b) Tbeme III x 

37 



i 



(Movt I) 



v(i) 




Theme /// inooipofates both cell jr (in its prime and inverted forms) and 
cell X. The theme first appears at the dimax of the TriQudhun' where its 
initial statement coincides with the restatement of theme /. The theme 
rrappears at bar 6 of 'Reigen* and, rhythmically altered, forms the continii- 
ation of the main waltz theme of the central section of the piece (bar iQf.; 
see Ex. 38). 



Ex.38 



24 R, Ob. 




Theme /// gradually develops out of the bass figurations which open the 
final piece to become one of the main themes of the *Marsch' (Ex. 39). 
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Ex.39 




Cell y plays an important role in determining the kurmonic structure of 
many passages of the work. After the initial announcement o£ theme /// in 
*Reigen\ the fimfaie-like statement of cdl with ^diich the theme ends is 
extended by the horns to provide an arpeggio4ike accompaniment figuration 
which appears throughout the rest of the introductory section. At bar 20 
this figuration evolves into the accompaniment to the main waltz theme. 

Cell z, shown in Ex. 40, is the opening chord of the whole work. The must 

Ex.40 

z 

in^KUtant feature of cell z is its characteristic superimposed fourths. Such 
superimposed fourths, emphasized by the spacing with which they are 
usually associated, are a feature of many of the harmonic formations of the 
work, appearing as either pure fourth chords (the most notable example of 
which is the twelve-note chord, built entirely of fourths, at bars 66-7 of 
*Reigen') or as chords, such as those shown in Ex. 41, which are formed from 

Ex. 41 a) h) 

9 ^. bvv ,11 



cells z and superimposed. The chord shown in Ex. 41a accompanies the 
first appearance of theme / at bar 9 of the Traludium'; both theme / and 
the accompanying chord return at the end of the 'Marsch'. fiars 161-4 of 
the final piece consist entirely of chromatically ascending statements of this 
duffd. llie dimaz of the ^PtSludium' presents five different horizontal 
veisioiis of cell z (Ex. 40) simultaneous, over a six-note chord built of 
siqiecimposed fourths. Tlie overall shape of the Triludium' is based on a 
sequence of chords - most of which are derived from cell z or from super- 
imposed versions of cells z and jr - which is announced in the opening bats 
of the piece, repeated in both its complete and firagmentary form in the 
oentre of the movement and finally resuted in retrograde at the end of the 
piece.^ 

^ See Archibald, 'Harmony in the early works of Alban Bog*« unpublished Harvard 

Univ. thesis, 1965, pp. 90-7. 
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In both diek teadnral dcDsiiy and thev 
the op. 6 Qrdiestnd Fieoe8» and tggedaSfy the final 'Manch', are, pcrlnps» 
the most complex music in Berg's output Berg himself said that the 'Maisch* 
should sound as if *Schoenberg*8 [Five] Orchestral Pieces and Mahler^s 
NmAk Symphony were played together'.^ In the op. 5 Qarinet Pieces the 
basic inliervallic cells are constancy tmcanged to produce a varied of frag- 
mentary athematic figurations; in the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces the manipo- 
lation of the basic cells - their rearrangement, expansion and superimposi- 
tion - is employed, in what appears to be a relatively traditional thematic 
context, to produce not fragmentary figurations but a profusion of fully- 
formed melodic ideas. The 'Marsch' in particular presents so many variants 
of its basic material, and such an overwhelming number of apparently new 
themes, that the recurring themes discussed above act merely as recognizable 
signposts to which the ear clings amidst the unrelenting flow of thematic 
variation. Large sections of the *Marsch' derive their sense of forward 
movement from the momentum generated by the constant presentation of 
*new' material. 

It is impossible to give any kind of comprehensive survey of the numerous 
transformations which the basic cells and the recurring themes imdergo 
during the course of the *Marsch'. A few examples, however, will serve to 
illustrate the kind of developmental techniques employed. Ex. 42a shows one 
of the most promment themes of the *Mar8ch'» an apparently new theme 
which makes its first appearance only at bar 1 52 towards the end of the piece; 
Ex. 42b illustrates the derivation d this theme firom cdls and z. 

Ex. 42 



«) 




Ex. 43 (a-d) illustrates a more slowly evolving process of transformation. 
Ex. 43a shows a figuration which appears at bar 34 of the *Mat8ch*. Ex. 43b, 
a rhythmically and intervallicaUy modified version of theme /// which 
appears at bar 135, datifies the relationship between theme /// and the 
opening notes of the figuration illustrated in Ex. 43a. Ex. 43c and 43d show 
two of the many variants which spring torn the figuration of Ex. 43a. In 
Ex. 43c a variant, recognizably related to Ex. 43a in its contour and rhythm 

^ Quoted in Adomo, Alban Berg, Vienna, 1968, p 29. 
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but modified in such a way that it also includes cell jb, is followed by its 
invcfsioii; in £z. 43d a further variant of this figure is followed by a letro- 
grade-Uke permutation. 

Ex.43 




Ex. 44 illustrates the kind of rhythmic metamorphosis to which the 
themes of the 'Marsch' are subjected. Ex. 44a shows the trombone theme 
from bar 5 of the piece, a theme which grows out of the rhythm of the cor 
anglais motive and the j:-figurations with which the cellos open the 'Marsch*; 
Ex. 44b shows a rhythmic transformation of the previous trombone theme. 
The theme of Ex. 44b has been tran^osed to the pitch of Ex. 44a in order to 
facilitate comparison. 

Ex. 44 
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In the 'Marsch' any aspect of a musical idea - its contour, intervalh'c, 
rhythmic or harmonic characteristics - may be used as a link with or become 
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the starting point for another idea. Thus, ftom a larger melo^ (Ex. 45a)y 
one section may be extracted and modified in some way (in this case by lunring 
one s^ment inverted) so as to produce a new theme (Ex. 45b); the lesolting 
juration may then^ in turn, give rise to yet moie new variants (Exx. 45c 
and 45d). 

Ex.45 




The textural density of many passages in op. 6 results from Berg's 
tendency to state a munber of such mocivic and thematic variants simul- 
taneously. The first appearance of the main theme of the TirSludium', finr 
example, is surrounded by a web of 4r and^ figurations, the significance (j£ 
which becomes dear only kter in the work (Ex. 46). 

Ex. 46 (Movt. I) 
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Many commentators^ liave remarked on the similarities between certain 
mebdic and di^ftfamic patterns in Berg*s op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and those of 
Mahler's Sbth and Ninth Symphonies, on the Mahlerian emotional atmofr- 
phete of op. 6 and on the fitti tlttt the hammer blow of the finale of Mahl^ 
Sixth Symphoi^ leiqypears in Berg's 'Marsch'. The most unportant Mah- 
lerian feature of the Three Orchestral Pieces, and of much of Berg's music, 
lies in the handling of thematic and motivic development. Erwin Stein, 
himself significantly a pupil of Berg, said that Mahler 'shuffles motife like 
a pack of cards, as it were, and makes them yield new melodies'.' Mahler's 
description his own devdopmental techniques is a precise descriptioii of 
the techniques employed in the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and in much of 
Berg*s music: 'Often the thousand little fragments of the picture change so 
kaleidoscopically that it is impossible to recognise it again.' ^ 

In the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces, as in all Berg's 'free' atonal music from the 
String Quartet op. 3 onwards, the harmonic structure is determined pri- 
marily by motivic considerations. In some cases chords are obtained by 
stating melodic figurations as vertical formations (as happens frequently in 
both the Altetiherg Lieder and the op. 6 Pieces)/ in others the individual 
notes of a melodic figuration may determine the pitch at which other melodic 
figurations are presented. In the final bars of 'Reigen', for example, each note 
of an augmented statement of theme // in its prime form gives rise to a 
statement of theme // in its inverted form (£x. 47). 

Ex.47 




At the end of the *Marsch' three overlapping statements of theme // in 
its prime form are arranged in such a way that, together, the initial note of 
each spells out cell (Ex. 48). A similar example occurs at the beginning of 
the first of the Altenberg Lieder where the successive transpodtioiis of one of 

^ See, for example, Redlich Alban Berg, London, 1957, pp. 69-71. 

* Steb, Orfikeus m New Guises^ quoted in Mitchell, Guitav AUkUr: the Wmierhem 
Yetrs^ London, 1976, p. 28. 

* Natalie Bauer-Lediner, Erirmerungen an Gustav Mahler ^ quoted in Mitchell, op. dt., 
pp. 38-9. 

* See, for example, the statement of B (Ex. 21) at bar 14 of the first song and in the final 
bar of the last song of the Altenberg Ueitf and the aitwnait of Theme // (Ex. 34) at ba« 
X28-9 of the 'Marsch' of op. 6. 
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the most pioiiiiiieiit figuiatkms (on piccolo, first darinet, glockenspiel, xylo- 
phone and first violins) are arranged in such a way that the initial notes of 
each transposition together form a statement of theme one of the cycle's 
most important themes. Further examples of this procedure, in which each 
note of a statement of one thematic pattern gives rise to a subordinate state- 
ment, can be found elsewhere in Berg's music. ^ 

Elsewhere in the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and Berg's earlier music the 
vertical formations often result from the superimposition of different the- 
matic figurations. The desire to produce a music balanced between tonality 
and atonality, to obtain vertical structures which are, at least to some extent, 
reminiscent of those of traditional diatonic music, seems to be the most 
important of the factors determing the way in which these different horizontal 
figurations are superimposed. Berg's harmonic language in the works from 
op. 3 to op. 6, although consistent w ithin the context created by each piece, 
is not referable to any single criterion and can perhaps best be described as 

empirical, obtamed, as DeVoto has remarked of the harmonic structure of the 
last of the Altenberg Lieder, by a process of 'trial and error'.* 

One of the most remarkable features of Berg's output as a whole is the 
extent to which, while still maintaining that chaiacteristically Bergian 
intensity of emotional expression, more and more aspects of the music are 
organized according to precompositional, apparently abstract, schemes and 
progressively fewer elements left to purely subjective choice. The two operas 
are the key works in this, as in other, respects: Wozzeck is the culmination 
of Berg's musical development from the time of the Seven Eaily Songs 
onwards, Luk that of the period which begins with the Chamber ConoenD. 
Many of the oonqKwitional procedures employed in Wozzeck can be found 
in Berg's earlier nnisia In Wozzeek, however, these procedures not only 
acquire dramatic significanoe but are more systematically applied and have a 
vastly extended structural function. 

The following discussion of fVozzeck does not attempt to be a comprdien- 
sive survey of either the musical material or the oomposttional procedures 
employed in the opera ; it is an attempt to show the way in whidi the most 

* Sec, for example, the statements of Countess Gcschwitz's trope at bar 427f. of Lulu, 



^ DeVoto, ^Alban Bcfg's Picture-Postcard Soogs*, unpublished Frinoeloii Umy. diesis, 
1967, p. 42. 
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inmortant mdodk and hannonic features of the work aie related to one 
anocber and to indicate the sinularitiea between die tedmiques employed in 
Wozxefk and those found in Berg's earlier music. 

In his Z929 lecture on fVozsseck Berg draws attention to the fact dtat each 
act of the opera ends on ^e same quasi-cadential chord', observing that *the 
point irbest in a tonally oonodved composition the return and confirmation 
of the main key becomes distincdy evident even for the layman, should also 
be the place where in an atonal work the drde of harmony comes full doseM 

Each act of Wozzeck ends with a statement of the two chords shown in 
Ex. 49. Segments or modified versions of these chords, in both their vertical 
and horizontal forms, give rise to many of the most important harmonic and 
melodic formations which appear in the opera and also act as referential pitch 
areas over large sections of the work. The structural significance of these two 
chords, which bring the 'circle of harmony* to a 'full close', lies, not simply 
in the fact that they end each act of the opera but in that they represent the 
source of much of the musical material of the work. 

Ex. 49 shows the two chords in their most characteristic form and at the 
pitch level at which they close all three acts of the opera. I shall call this pitch 
Icvd T-0 and shall refer to these two chords as cadential chord A and 
cadendal chord B respectively. As referential pitch areas the note collection 



G-D-A, which is common to both chords but is especially notable in cadential 
chord A where it is emphasized as the three lowest notes by the characteristic 
spacing shown in £lx. 49, and the dyad B-F of cadential chord B are par- 
ticularly important. 

The collection G-D-A first appears prominently at bar 317 of Act P and 
is held as a pedal throughout the passage from bar 317 to bar 332. This 
passage introduces the first appearance of the Drum Major and of the 
Military March with which he is associated. 

The notes G-D of this collection reappear at the beginning of the orches- 
tral interlude between Act I, sc. 4 and Act I, sc. 5 as a pedal (bars 656^) 
against which is heard the first statement of the music which accompanies 

^ Reprinted in Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 262. 

* Amiough a segment of cadeiitiBf diord A appean it a number of pamtB in I/i, the 
passage at bar 317^ niaiks the first appearance of an important vcfsioa of die ctda i tMl 
cbonf; the punge is diBcnssed in detail below (pp. 60-1). 
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the Dram Major's seduction of Marie. The 'seduction music* leturasaspart 
of the waltz played by the on-stage band in Act II, sc. 4 (bar 529^). On its 
return at the ei^ of Act I, sc. 5 as the bass of the cadence whidi ends the 
first act, the G^D dyad is preceded (bars 709-11) by a pedal on the notes G 
and A. All three notes of the collection are included in the cello figuration 
which opens Act IL 

The association between the three^iote collection 6-D-A and the charac- 
ter of the Drum Major, established during the course of Act I, is further 
exploited in Act II, sc. 3, the central scene of the opera in which Wozzeck 
confronts Marie and charges her with infidelity. Wozzeck*s references to the 
Drum Major are accompanied by fragments of the Drum Major's motives 
over a repeated figure in the bass on the notes G and A, two notes of this 
three-note collection. The repeated figure on these notes is arranged in such 
a way that it resembles one of the motives associated with Wozzeck himself 
(compare £x. 50 and £x. 54). Marie's replies (bars 3S8-9, bars 390-1, bars 



Ex. 50 




392-3) are accompanied by reminiscenoes of die ^seduction nnisic^ and the 
Trio of the March of Act I, sc. 3 over a pedal point on the note collection 
G-D-A. 

Although the interval of a tritone plays a particularly important motivic 
role in the work, George Perle has observed that the tritone B-F which is a 
component of cadential chord B functions as *a tone centre in the context of 
both the largest and smallest dimensions of the work'.^ Perle has shown^ how 
the desire to emphasize the B-F tritone not only determines the pitch at 
which many of the principal leading motives appear in the course of the w ork 
but is also frequently associated with the rise or fall of the curtain at the 
beginning or end of a scene. The significance of the emphasis placed on the 
notes B and F becomes clear in Act III. The note B acts as a pedal point 
throughout Act III, sc. 2, in w^hich Wozzeck murders Marie, and eventually 
leads to the great double crescendo on B which is the basis of the orchestral 
interlude between Act III, scenes 2 and 3; the complementar}^ note F is 
emphasized by both the vocal and the orchestral parts throughout the scene 
of Wozzeck's own death, Act III, sc. 4.' The appearances of this dyad in a 

^ Perle, Mude foruntf I, New York, 1967, p. 210. 
* Itnd., pp. aio-i8. 

' F is, for example, the highest note of the level of the hexachord upon which the scene 
is based : see III/4, bars 220-2, 246-51, 257-62, 302-20. In particular, see Wozzeck's cry 
of 'murder* at bars 233-4. 
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number of the most in^KViant leading motives in the opera will be pointed 
out as they occur in the following discussion of the musical material of the 
work. 

I shall first discuss each cadential chord separately and shall then attenq>t 
to show the relationsfaips between the material derived from each. The 
transpositional level allotted to each of the individual harmonic or melodic 
formations discussed below is chosen with reference to the primary level 
(T-0) of the two chords as they appear at the end of each act, as shown in 
Ex. 49. 

Cadential Chord B 

As the final chord of each act, and of the opera as a ^diole, cadential chord 
is the more important of the two chords. 

Vertical statements of both cadential diord B and of a five-note segment of 
the chord play an important structural role in Act I, sc. i. These will be 
discussed below. 

Apart from the statements of cadential chord B which end each act of the 
opera, there are no vertical statements of the complete chord outside Act I, 
sc. I. 

Ignoring the spacing which characterizes appearances of this chord at the 
end of the three acts (that shown in Ex. 49) the total content of cadential 
chord B at T-O can be regarded as consisting of five ascending whole tones 
and an ascending semitone and may be represented in the form shown in 



I. Horizontal Statements 

A number of figurations in tlie opera reproduce the content of cadential 
chord B in its entirety. 

I (a) The figuration shown in Ex. 52a appears at the beginning of the 
orchestral interlude between Act I, scenes 4 and 5. It reappears when the 
opening bars of this interlude return as part of the final orchestral interlude 
in Act III (bar 352). A distorted version of this ligure appears, amongst 



£jt. 51. 
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other remiiusoenoes of the matenal assocuted with the Drmn Major, in 
Act III, 8C. 3 (bars 394-5). 

i(b) The phrase sbown in Ex. 53a, the final vocal phrase of Marie's 
LiiUahy in Act I, sa 3, indudes a complete statement of cadential diord B at 
T-9. Tlie phnue returns in its entirety m the final scene of the openi (to 
sc. 5, bars 377-8) iito the children leam of the discovery of Mark's body. 
That part of the phrase which coosbts of the six notes of cadential chord B 
(indicated by a square bracket in Ex. 53a) returns at bars 244-6 of Act III, 
sc. 4. Although this phrase includes a complete statement of the notes of 



Ex. 53 



400 ^ 



b) 



\ 9 ^ * 



Lm-ter Uh-le Wdn 



rial 



cadential chord B, T-9 



cadential chord B at the separation by a crotchet rest of the last note 
from the first five notes of this statement is significant The five-note group 
defined in this way acquires particular associations during the course of the 
opera and is discussed in section 2(b) below. 

i(c) The figure shown in Ex. 54a is the subject that represents Wozzeck 
in the triple fugue of Act II, sc. 2. It is derived from the inversion of cadential 
chord B at T-0 (Ex. 54b) at which level it contains, like the original, the 
tritone B-F. (As Perle has pointed out/ in the fugal exposition (rf* Act II, 
sc. 2, the three fugue subjects appear at pitch levels at which aU three include 
the tritone dyad B-F.) The figuration reappean at the cUmaz of the final 
orchestral interlude (Act III, bar 365^). 

Ex.54 

>iJ jaj J.j7i^rj]j { J ■ 1 

^ — cadMitial choid B, invanionT'O 



i(d) The figuration shown in Ex. 55a appears in the opening bars of Act II, 
sc. 4, bars 445-7, where it acts as the final cadence of die 'Langsamer 
UndJer' which forms the orchestral interlude between Act II, scenes 3 and 4. 
The phrase recurs as the cadence of the mock-sermon at bar 633 of the same 
scene, and is recalled in the following scene (Act II, sc. 5) at the beginning 
and the end of the Bfjtst between Wozzeck and the I^um Major (bars 784-5 ; 
ban 802-4). 

^ See Perle, Mudc Fonim, 1, 1967, p. aiz. 
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*^ I. HA^a>wEIlXSBUucH 
445 





2. Five-note Segments 

a(a) The figuration sho^Ti in Ex. 56a is one of a number of leading motives 
associated with WozzecL At the pitch shown in Eac 56a, at which level the 
leading motive usually appears, it contains five of the notes of cadential 
chord^atT-i. This fivMiote sqiment is indicated by the beamed notes of 

Ex.56 



>) 


i 




















m i 


cadential chord B, T-1 



Ex. 56b. The leading motive, which is usually associated with entrances or 
exits, appears in this form at Act I, sc. 3, bar 427; Act II, sc. 3, bar 373 and 
Act II, sc. 4, bar 395. A modified version of the leading motive, which 
reverses the order of the last two notes, appears in Act I, sc. 4 (bars 524-5; 
bars 528-32) and in Act III, sc. i (bar 44). Wozzeck's exits in Act I, sc. 3 
and Act III, sc. 2 are marked by the figuration shown in Ex. 57 which, while 
inverting the contour, maintains the pitch content of the original. The second 



Ex.57 




(Act III, sc. 2) 



of the two chords which open the opera is a verticalization of this leading 
motive;^ its role in Act I, sc. i and in the opera as a whole is considered 
below. ^ 

2(b) The five-note segment indicated by the beamed notes of Ex. 58b 
forms the first five notes of the final phrase of Marie's Lullaby; the five notes, 
separated by a rest from the remaining part of the phrase, which were noted 



Ex. 58 



(Act I, sc. 3) 



a) 

400 




cadantial chord B, T-9 



1 See Forte, Tke Strmun ofAmd Mwsie, Yale Vtmtky "Pnat, New Hnm and 

London, 1973, p. 25. 
' See pp. 56-^2 and 66-7 below. 
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in secdon i(b) alxyve. In its prime fom (Ex 58a) this fl^^ 
the music associated with Marie to a number of important motives and will 
be discussed in gpwater detail below.^ In its inverted form it is the basis of the 
leading motive which symbolizes the esMngs' (Ex. 60) and the leading 
motive which itpraents Marie's guOt ' In both its prime and inverted fonns 
it is usually presented as a diain of ibiids, as it is In hs appearance in the 
Lulbby of I, sc. 3. The piinie and inverted fiirms of ibis five-not^ 
are shown in Ex. 59. 

Ex.59 



prime 



inverston 



At the pitch shown in Ex. 59 the inverted form of the motive is the baas 
of the main theme of the Sonata movement in Act II, sc. i (Ex. 60). Not only 

Ex. 60 




does it appear at a number of pcnnts throi^iout the Sonata movement in 
this its horizontal 'thematic' form, but important features of the harmonic 
structure of the movement are governed by this five-note segment. During 
the course of the movement many harmonic formations are derived from this 
five-note segment in both its P and I forms or fipom the composite five-note 
cell (shown in Ex. 60) derived from the P and I forms of the segment (shown 
in Ex. 59) when both arc transposed so that the augmented triad in each 
appears at the same pitch level.* 

Ex. 61 











=4 


■ • 




* See pp. 56-7 below. 

* See, for example, 11/ 1, bar 6f., bars 59-63, 96-8 and 128-31. 

* Hie deacripttve titles used to identify leading motives are those suggested by Pcrle in 
his 'R^wenftion and Symbol in the music of WoxxmIC^ MmsU Review, 32, No. 4, Nov. 
X971. 

' See the bannonic analysb of the Sonata movement of Act III, sc. i in Perle, Munt 
Forum, I^Nev Ynk, 1967. Of the three five-note cells shown in Ex. 60 the P version of the 
five-note segment corresponds to Pcrlc's 'pentad the inversion to PerJe's*painulx* and 
the composite cell to Perle's 'basic pentad'. 
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A four-note segment of this composite harmonic cell (the four upper notes 
of the form shown in Ex. 6i) is associated with the child. As a horizontal 
fonnation the fouf'^iote collection appears in inversion as the opening vocal 
phrases of the Lullaby in Act I, sc. 2. In its vertical form the collection acts 
as the basic harmonic cell of the second subject group of the Sonata movement 
in Act II, sc. I, the section specifically associated with the child, reappears 
in those sections of Act III, sc. i in which Mane addresses the child, and 
forms the basis ofthe chords which open the final scene of the opera. Ex. 62 
shows, m diagrammatic form, bars 29-34 of Act II, sc. i (Ex. 62a) bars 19-20 
of Act III, sc. z (Ex. 62b and the opening of the final scene of the opera 
(Ex. 62c). 



Ex. 62 



a) 



-nipt- 



The Sonata theme, transposed and rhythmically altered, reappears at the 
moment of Marie's death in Act III, sc. 2 (bar 104). The inverted form of the 
five-note segment, representing the ear-rings which the Drum Major gives to 
Marie, also becomes associated with Marie's guilt through its appearance in 
Act II, sc. I, bar 105 at her words 'bin ich ein schlecht Mensch?* (W I a 
wicked person?*) and its appearance in a retrograde statement at bars 126-8 
of the same scene, with the words 'ich bin doch ein schlecht Mensch r (*I am 
after all a wicked person*). 

The lebtion between the six-note figure which appeared as a component 
of the final phrase of the LuUaby in Act I, sc. 3 - die figure ilhistrated in 
Ex. 53a and discussed in Section i(b) above - and the inversion of the five- 
note segment which, as the first subject of the Sonata movement, accompanies 
Marie as she adnures the ear-dngs in Act II, sc. i is revealed in Act III, 
sc. 4 bars 244->5. Wozzeck's reference to the ear-rings in this scene ('Was that 
crimson neddace, like the ear-rings, earned by your rins?') is set to the hori- 
zontal statement of the six notes of cadential chord if at the pitch and in the 

Ex. 63 



Women. 



(ipokm) 




me 4iB Olr- aa$-kia. 
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form in which they appeared to tfaevofcb 'Lauter Idlhle Weill mam es aein* 
in the LnUabjr of Act I, sc. 3 (Ex. 63).* 

3. Four-note Segments 

3(a) Two important mociYes aie deiived from the tawMunc segment of 
eadential chcM:d B mdicated by the beamed notes of Ex. 64. The most 



important of these is that associated with the words 'Wir arme Leut' ('We 
poor folk'), a phiase which lecois constantly throughout the opera and which 
0(»stitutes the most inqmrtant wbd leadbg motive of the 1^ 
atioQ shown in £z. 65, with vriiich the sentence is associated, plays a coiv 
fespondingly important lole in the musicfll development of the openu The 



relation between this four-note segment and eadential chord B is briefly 
revealed at bar 14s of Act I, sc. i when a statement of this motive at T-8 on 
the horn is aooompanied by the remaining notes of the eadential chord. 

The four-note segment which, stated horizontally, ghfes rise to the *Whr 
arme Leut' motive also produces, when presented as a vertical formation, 
the chord shown in £k. 66 below, a nunor triad with an added majOT seventh. 

£x. 66 



This chord, at the pitch shown in Ex. 66, gradually acquires the importance 
of a leading motive during the latter part of the opera. The first appearance 
of the chord as an independent formation occurs in Act 11, sc. 4, bar 670 at 
the end of Wozzeck^s c onveis ation with the Idiot The Idiot's prophetic 
sentence 'Ich sdch BfaitP (bars 667-^) is a premonition of the final tragedy. 
At bar 668f. Wozzeck repeats the word *Blut' to a melodic line vi^ch con- 
sists of three notes of the £ flat minor chord with added major seventh shown 
in£x.66.Atbar670thefo]l orchestra enters fortissimo with a two-chord 
figure whidi is rq)eated throughout the following ten bars and which centres 
on the chord of Ex. 66. Woaszeck's next sentence - *Mir wkd rot vor den 
Augen', 'I see red before my eyes' - is set to the same three notes of the £ flat 

* See Ferie, Musk Forum, I, New York, 1^7, p. 296. 



Ex. 64 




MdMMWclMidB.T-0 
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minor^ chord as the word *Blut' at bars 668-70 (see Ex. 67). The significance 
of this £ fiat minor' chord in tfa€ lest of the oim depend 

Ex. 67 




Mir wird tOt vor 




hoe, in Act II, sc. 4, with the first appearance of the ymtd 'Bhit'. I shall 
henceforth refer to vertical statements of the jfbur-note segment diown in 
Ex. 64 at the pitch shown in Ex. 66 as the 'blood' chord. 

Ex.68 




On its first appearance the chord gradually evolves firom the melody of the 
*Langsamer LSndler' which forms the orchestral intedude between Act II, 
scenes 3 and 4 and which reappears at a number of points during Act II, sc. 4 
(Ex. 68). Threeof the four notes around which theLIndler centres are included 
m the *blood* diord. The opening four notes of the Landler form an ostinato 
bass figure which appears below a repeated E flat minor chord at bar 5895. 
This passage returns in Act III, sc. 3, the scene following the murder scene, 
when the E flat minor chord appears in the orchestral part while the vocal 
line has a distorted version of the Landler melody (Act III, sc. 3, bar i8of.). 

The ^blood' chord not only has the same total content as, but also mflinfaina 
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die relative pitch levels of the notes of, the 'Wir anne Leut* motive, a feature 
which is significantly exploited towards the end of Act II, sc. 5 when, after 
a number of vocal and instrumentd statements, the 'Wir anne Lent' motive 
is finally suted at the pitch level at which it forms an £ flat minor chord with 
an added major seventh. The notes of this statement are sustained to foim 
the blood' chord which, after being held as a pedal chord for five bars, 
eventually resolves on to the second of the chords of the ordiestral figure 
shown in Ex. 67 (see Ex. 69). The relationship between the *Wh: anne Lcut* 



Ex.69 




motive and the *blood* chord illustrates the subtlety of Berg's use of such 
musical symbols. The musical relationdiq» between the two figumtioos 
underlines the dramatic rektionship between the final tragic outcome of the 
opera, represented by the ^lood* chord, and Wozzeck's economic and social 
situation, represented by the ^Wir arme Leut* motive. 

It is equally significant that the four-note segment of cadential chord B 
which generates both the *blood' chord and the 'Wir arme Lent* motive is 
included in both the five-note segment discussed in section 2(a) above, which 
gives rise to Wozzeck*s 'entrance motive* (Ex. 56a), and in the original form 
of tlie five-note segment associated with Marie (see Ex. 59). On most of its 
appearances in the opera ^ Wozzeck's entrance motive appears at the pitch 
shown in Ex. 56a, at which level it reproduces this four-note segment as an 
E flat minor chord with an added major seventh, the pitch associated with the 
'blood' chord. The relation between Marie's five-note figure and the 'Wir 
arme Leut'/'blood' motive is exploited in the passages which begin and end 
Act II, sc. 3. The introduction to the scene is shown in Ex. 70a and consists 
of a gently oscillating four-note figure; together these notes form the four- 
note segment from which originate the 'Wir arme Eeut' motive and the 
'blood' chord. The same passage returns at the end of the scene (bars 405-7) 
but with an additional note in the bass. The additional note converts the 
vertical statement of the 'Wir arme Leut' motive into a statement of Marie's 
five-note segment (Ex. 70b). 

3(b) The four-note segment indicated by the beamed notes of Ex. 71a 
is the basis of the leading motive associated with the Doctor. The motive 
first appears in Variation 13 of the Passacaglia of Act I, sc. 4 (bars 362-4) and 
acts as the Doctor's fugue subject in the triple fiigue of Act II, sc. 2 (Ex. 71b). 

^ See 1/3 (bar 427), I/4 (bars 524, 528, and 530), II/4 (bar 495) and III/2 (bar 107). 
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The relationship between cadential chord B at T O and both the Doctor's 
motive and Wozzeck's entrance motive (Ex. 56a) is shown at bars 345-7 of 



Ex. 71 




293 DOCTO* 



chord B, T-10 



' Eia Un-ger Ban un-tet don Kina" 



the final orchestral interlude of Act III when the two motives arc juxtaposed. 
The one note of the cadential chord which does not appear in either the 
Doctor's motive or its accompanying harmony at bars 346 and 347 of the final 
interlude is the opening note of the statement of the motive associated with 
the Captain which follows (Ex. 72). 




As Ex. 51 above demonstrates, the total content of cadential chord B 
consists of a five-note fragment of the whole tone scale plus one superim- 
posed conjunct semitone. The characteristic five whole tones 'plus one ''odd'* 
note'^ structure of this collection is reflected in many of the most important 
melodic figurations in the opera. Thus, for example, the first melodic figur- 
ation to be heard in the opera (oboe, bars 1-3), which returns at various points 
during Act I, sc. i and the following orchestral interlude* is composed of two 
such collections. The figuration begins with the five^iote segment G-A-B-C 
aharp-D sharp plus the one 'odd' note C (the collection marked » in Ex. 73). 
The addition of the note F sharp on the bassoon in bar 2 links this figuration 

^ Perle, Serial Composition and Atonaltty, London, 2nd edn., 1968, p. 38. 
* See Vi« bus 29-30, 62-3, 153, ijsf. 
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to the inverted form of the cadential diord B (die ooUecdoa nurked jr in 
Ex.73 



0 
















9 


4uJ 




CoUecdon y idates this figuradoii to that which represents Wo2aEeck in 
the Fugue of Act II, 8& 2 (Ex. 54a above), which is also based on the inverted 
form of cadential chord B, and to one of the figurations which appears in 
Act I, sc. 5 and is associated with the Drum Major (Ex. 74). 

Ex.74 











Mr 











The collection x links the figuration to that which symbolizes the Doctor's 
dreams of immortality in Act I, sc. 4, one of a number of elements which 
suggests a relationship between the Captain's and the Doctor's own peculiar 
forms of mania (Ex. 75).^ 



Ex.75 



OhI 



The < o - ffc! 



Although cadential chord B gives rise to one figuration associated with 
Marie (Ex. 58), it is primarily associated with Wozzeck himself through much 
of the opera. The opening bars of the opera are shown in Ex. 76. They present 
three figurations: the sequence of two chords marked / (; and /V), the pre- 
dominantly whole-tone figuration (//) which was discussed above and the 
two-chord figure marked /// (i and U) in £x. 76. The two opening chords will 
be discussed in detail later; as can be seen from Ex. 76, however, the second 
of these chord (//» ) is a verticalization of that fivcHiote segment of cadential 
chord B which generates Wozzeck's entrance motive (cf. Ex. 56a above).' 
The final chord of Ex. 76 (IIIIH) presents a different five-note segment of 
cadential chord B» 

^ These, and oditt rdated SrIloll^ttflle pins one *Vh)^ 
Perle, Music Forum, I, New YodE, 1967, ind Redlidb, Vannth me WSrifgmgf Vienne, 



1957, PP- 12^- 

• See Forte, The Structure of Atonal Music, New Haven, 1973, p. 25. 
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Formally, Act I, sc. i is designed as a Suite consisting of: 



Pidude 


bars 1-29 


Pavane 


30-50 


Cadenza I 


51-64 


Gigue 


64-108 


Cadenza II 


108-14 


Gavotte 


"5-35 


Air 


13^54 


Postlude 


154-71 



The following diagram shows how the most important structural points of 
the scene - the ben-inninc^ and the end of each of the movements which make 
up the Suite - arc marked by a return of the chords of either / or /// of 
Ex. 76. Since chords ///V and /////// both represent five-note segments of 
cadential chord B, 1 shall denote the pitch level at which they appear by 
reference to the primar}' level of the cadential chord. Thus in the following 
diagram the first two chords of Ex. 76, the opening chords of the opera at 
the pitch at which they originally appear in bar i, will be denoted by the 
aymbol ///-// T-6; the last two chords of Ex. 76 at the pitch shown in this 
emnple will be denoted by the symbol /////-» T-io. Particularly important 
are the appeanmce of //////' at T-0, the level at which cadential chord B 
appears at the end of each act of the opera. Only in the final bars of Act I, 
SC. I, does chord ////» acquire the additional note which converts this five- 
note segment into a complete statement of cadential chord B. 



WOZZECK:ACri,se,t 



Prelude 

bar I bar 3 

lyi-n m/i-ii 

T-6 T-io 



bar 6 (first vocal entry) 
T-O 



bar ^ bar 26 
I/i-ji m/i-a 
T-6 T-io 



Pavane 

bar 30 bars 47-50 

ni/n ni/ii 

T-ix T-O 
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Cadenza I 



bar 58 
I/i-ii 
T-6 



bars 63-5 
Ill/i 
T-io 



Giguc 
bar 65 
III/u 
T-io 

Cadenza n 

Gavotte 
bar 115 

m/H 

T-IO 

Air 

bar I42f. 

*Wr ttnw Leuf motive » fyaMogOt segment of cadentnl diord B. 
Postlude 

bar 153 bars 154-6 bar 170 

I/i-ii Ill/i-ii UI/ii+A 

T-6 T-IO — cadadil diocd B 



Orchestral lattrhadt 
bar 173 
III/u 
T-ii 

The chords and IIIfNi of Act I, sc. i are briefly recalled Y/hsa the 
Captain reappears in Act II, sc. 2.^ 

Cadential Chord A 

Cadential chord B is usually associated with Wozzeck and plays an important 
role in Act I, sc. i, the first scene in which he appears. Cadential chord ^4, on 
the other hand, is the main source of the material associated with Marie and 
statements of this chord fiame Act I, sc. 3, the first scene in n^iicfa she 
appears. 

Whereas in Act I, sa i cadential chord B is always presented as a five-note 
chord, only reaching its fill! six-note form in the final chord of the scene 

cadential chord A is usually presented in an extended form as the seven-note 
chord shown in Ex. 77. It is in this version, which I shall call cadential chord 
Ai, that it hrst appears in the opera at bar 317 of the orchestral interlude 

^ Sec IT/2, bar 174 (Chord /// T-6), bar 179 (Chord ///'< T-io) and bar iqo (Chords 
IJIJi-ii T-io). In the first two oif these appearances the upper and lower parts of the chords 
aredi^Iaoed. 



T-O 
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between Act I, scenes 2 and 3, the moment at which the music of Act I, sc. 2 
first beipms to {pive way to the military music which introduces the March of 



Ex.77 




the following scene. On its first appearance at bar 3 1 7, a horizontal statement 
of cadendal chord Ai at T-0 appears above a vertical statement which is 
sustained as a pedal chord throughout bars 317-20 (Ex. 78).^ 

Ex. 78 




The same horizontal figuration, at T-5, reappears at bar 481 of the orches- 
tral interlude which follows Act I, sc. 3 (Ex. 79). 



481 




A comparison of the two examples above with Ex. 53 will show that the 
horizontal statement of cadential chord B which forms the closing phrase 
of Marie's Lullaby at bar 400 of Act I, sc. 3 is at a level at which it intersects 
with the two statements of cadential chord Ai which frame the scene. 

The most important of the musical characteristics associated with Marie, 
other than the five-note figure discussed in section 2(b) above, are derived 
firom cadential chord Ai. These characteristics are: 

(i) The melodic cell consisting of a minor third and a semitone, shown 
in Ex. 8oa. Cell is a component of both cadential chords. Extensive sections 
of Marie's vocal line are constructed on this cell; Ex. Sob illustrates one such 
section firom Act II, sc. i. The square brackets above the example indicate 

^ H. F. Redlich has oommented on the resemblance between the melodic figure at bars 
317-8 (the horizontal statement of cadential chord Ai) and the 'Abblasen* retreat signal 
of the Austrian Army {Vernuh eitur Wurdigung, Vienna, 1957, p. 117). 
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appearances of the mdodic oeU; the smg^e clotted bracket and beams bdow 
show how the original veraion of Marie's five-note figure, derived fiom 
cadential chord B (see section 2(b) above), is incorporated mto diis phrase. 

£x.8o 



•) t 




Maku: a - bcr icb but our tin u-mcs Weibibild! Still! Sabl Die Au-gcn zul 



(ii) Harmonic formations built of superimposed fourths or fifths. 

(iii) Harmonic progressions in which the notes progress chromatically in 
contrary motion. 

All of these characteristics can be found at bar 363 of Act I, sc. 3 when the 
melodic cell z shown in Ex. 80a first appears in the opera. ^ As can be seen 
from Ex. 8ia the first note of the melodic cell is here harmonized with a 
chord built of three superimposed fourths (.r), the notes of which shift 
chromatically to form the chord on the third note of the melodic cell (chord 
y). Both X and J' are components of cadential chord Ai at T-5, x consisting 



£z.8i 




of the four lower notes, the four upper noCies of the chord. Ex. 8ib, which 
shows cadential chord Ai at T-5, demonstrates the way in which the har- 
monic progression of Ex. 8ia is derived from the cadential chord. A similar 
displacement of the upper and lower notes of cadential chord Ai (at T-ii) 
forms the harmonic basis of the opening phrase of Marie's Lullaby in the 
same scene (Ex. Ss). 

The mdodic and harmonic structure (rf' this Lulkby reappear m Marie's 
song to the child in Act 11, sc. i (bar 43f.) and Wozseck's song in the pub 
scene of Act III, sc. 3 (bar i45f.). The opening two vocal phrases of the Lul- 

^ In his list of leading motives in Wozzeck Perle has called this particular form of the 
melodic cell *Miiiie as mother* {Mudc Review^ 32: 4, 1971, p. 278). 
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laby are linear statements of the inverted form of the four-note ooUectioa 
(derived fimn the ooo^Kidte oeU shown in Ex. 61) associated with the child 
and discussed above.^ The hannonic and mdodic stnicture of the fin^ 

Ex.82 





CMlmtMeliafdAVT-ll 



of the opera, in which the child hears of the discovery of Marie's body, is 
based on this four-note collection, which includes the melodic cell z, and upon 
chords .r and 7 of Ex. 81. Chords in Exx. 80 and 81 is the harmonic basis of 
the leading motive shown in Ex. 83, a leading motive which, according to 
Berg, expresses Marie's 'aimless and indefinable attitude of waidng, an 
attitude that finds its final solution only in death'.* Ex. 83a shows the motive 
in its original form, in which it appears in Act I, sc. 3^ bars 41^; Ex. 83b 
shows the variant which appears at bar 425 of the same scene when the 
interval of a fourth (F-C) in the bass part of the original is converted to the 
interval of a tritone on the notes F and B, the *fiiteful' tritone dyad, the signi« 
ficanoe of which has already been discussed. 



Ex.83 




* See p. 53 above. 

* See Berg's lecture on Wozzeck in Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 37a. 
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The oonvenion of the fourth F-C at bar 412 to the basic tritcme dyad of 
the opera at bar 425 is brought about by the introductioa of reniiiisoeiioes of 
music from the Militafy Maidt During the passage from bar 412 to bar 425 
an arpeggio figure, wldch presents the notes of Ex. 83a (that is to say, of 
chord J') horizontally, is twice interrupted by fragments of the March; at 
bars 419-^0 by a reminiscence of the fanfioe Introduction firom bars 328-31 
and, at bar 423, by the opening phrase of the March itself. Both of thoe 
March fragments emphasize the tritone F-B ; the fanfare by including the two 
notes as adjacencies (at the point marked by the square brackets in Ex. 84a), 
the March by its rhythm and contour (Ex. 84b). At bar 423 the last two chords 
of the opening phrase of the March are absorbed into the arpeggio figuration. 

Ex.84 




The introduction of the basic tritone dyad of the opera has a double sig- 
nificance at this point. On one level it announces the arrival of Wozzeck, who 
appears in the following bars; at a less immediate level it anticipates, by 
being introduced through the March material, the role which the Drum Major 
will play in bringing about the tragedy. Marie's exclamation *Es ist Alles eins*, 
the turning point of the drama (Act I, sc. 5, bar 709), is set to the notes of 
the inversion of the variant of her ^waiting' motive; Act II, sc. 3, in which 
Wozzeck charges Marie with infidelity, is introduced by a statement of 
Marie's 'waiting' variant as a long held pedal chord (bar 37of.). Marie's 
'waiting' motive, in both its original and variant forms, usually appears at 
the pitch shown in Ex. 83. The appearance of the variant form at a different 
transpositional level at the beginning of Act II, sc. 3 (bars 372-4) is excep- 
tional; elsewhere the original form is always associated with the notes 
A-E-F-C and the variant A-E-F-B. The relationship between the two forms 
of the leading motive and the other musical material associated with Marie 
can be seen in the fact that whereas the leading motive in its original form 
(Ex. 83a) is identical with chord y (Ex. 81 and 82), the variant form of the 
motive has three of its four notes in common with the fourniote cdlection 
which gives rise to the opening phrases of Marie's Lullaby - a relationship 
which is exploited at the end of the open when a statement of this form of 
the leading motive on the notes A-E-F-B (bar 379) is followed by a remi- 
niscence of the Lullaby on the same notes (bar 386) (see Ex. 85). 

The same phnne from the Lullaby is, as I have pointed out above, also 
related to the five^ote oollkcdxm, derived fiom cadenrial chord B, which is 
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associated with Marie. ^ After its initial appearance in Act I, sc. 3, Mane's 
Svaiting' motive usually takes the variant fonn shown in Ex. 83b. Only in the 
final act of the opera, in the murder scene of Act III, sc. 2 and after, docs the 
original form 83) reappear and then in conjunction with the variant - 
the missing C from the origmal being added to the variant form to produce 
the five-note collection A-E-F-^-C, symbolizmg the closing of the circle 
as Marie's 'aimless waiting* finds its final resolution in her death. 



Ex. 85 



)l 17 










fciiT^ 




r 










This composite five-note collection appears briefly at the beginning of 
Act III, sc. 2 when Marie's words 'Aber ich muss fort' are set to a horizontal 
statement More significant is the statement at the actual moment of Marie's 
death (bar 106): the orchestra plays the variant form of the leading motive 
and Wozzeck adds the missing C on the word *Tod'. 

In Act III, sc. 2 (bar 152) when Wozzeck, suddenly overcome by the 
memory of his crime, desperately calls for Margaret to dance with him, a 
horizontal statement of the composite five-note collection in the vocal part 
is accompanied by the orchestra playing the variant form of Marie's 'waiting' 
motive. On its reappearance in Act III, sc. 4 (bars 241-2), as Wozzeck sees 
Marie's body on his return to the scene of the murder, the waltz theme of 
Act II, sc. 4 (bar 48of ) is transposed to a level at which its opening notes are 
those of Marie's pitch collection. Both forms of Marie's 'waiting' motive are 
contained in cadential chord Ai (see £x. 86). Although it is only in Act III 

Ex. 86 




cadmtM chord A\ T-2 



that the significance of the two forms of the 'waiting* motive becomes dear, 
the note-ooUection formed by the superimposition of the two forms of the 
leading motive (the collection shown in Ex. S6b which appears at the moment 

* See p. 53. 
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of Marie's deatli m Act III, 8C. 2) is tbe opemn^ 

chord of the opera thus presents the five-note segmeat of cadential chord Ai 
represented by Marie's 'waiting' motive and its variant; the second chord of 
the open is a yerticalization of the five-note segment of cadential chord B 
which generates one of the most inqxutant of Wozzeck's leading motives 
(Ex. 87). 



£2.87 



I J I 1 



Marie's writing 
motlA^ and variant 



Wozzeck't M 
mothm 



i 



cadential choid 
A»,T.7 



cadantial chond 
B,T-9 



As the final chords of Acts I, II and III both cadential chords appear at 
the level which I have designated T-0, at which level the tw^o chords have 
four notes (in particular, the open fifth G-D in the bass) in common. The 
two five-note segments which form the opening chords of the opera do not 
represent the two cadential chords at equivalent transpositional levels - the 
first chord of the opera being contained in cadential chord Ai at T-7, the 
second in cadential chord B at T-6. When juxtaposed at these levels the two 
five-note segments have no notes in common and the content of each is 
distinct. 

The pitch relationship between Marie's 'waiting' motive and Wozzeck's 
entrance motive exposed in the opening chords of the opera appears at a 
number of significant points in the course of the work. The statement of 
Marie's 'waiting' motive and its variant at Act I, sc. 3 (bars 42 1-6) is followed, 
at bar 427, by Wozzeck's appearance accompanied by his five-note entrance 
motive (£x. 56 above) derived from cadential chord B at T-i ; the same fiv^ 
notes are presented as a harmonic formation in the following bars. The order 
of and rdationship between the two motives presented in this passage - 
Marie's Sratting' motive and its variant and Wozzeck's entrance motive - 
are the same as those presented by the first two chords of the opera. Bars 
412-28 of Act I, sc. 3 thns present an extended version of the two chords of 
Act I, sc. i» bar i. 

The same two figurations, and the same pitch rektionshq> between them 
as appears at Act I, sc. 3 bars 412-28, reappear as the curtain rises on Act II, 
sc. 3 (bars 373-4) - the central scene of die opera - and at the end of the nrar- 
der scene of Act III, sc. 2 (bars 105-8: cf. Ezz. 88 and 87b). 

George Perle has described Wozzeck's entrance motive as qpedfically 
'representing the "distracted" Wozzeck entering or leaving Marie's pre- 
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8eiioe\^ The intimate relationship, first unfolded in the opening bar of the 
Open, between Wozzeck's motive and Marie's Sroiting' motive - eadi 

Ex.88 



)0g WonicK 

TotI 




representing a fiveniote segment of one of the two cadential chords - may, 
perhaps, indicate why Wozzeck's motive acquires this particdar association. 
It is significant that when Wozzeck's entrance motive appears in Act I, 
sc. 4, the orchestral parts gradually settle on to the harmonic area associated 
with Marie's 'watting' motive (bar 528) although Marie herself is neither 
present nor mentioned m the text at that point 

Much of die thematic and harmonic material in fVozzeck not direcdy 
derived from the two cadential chords has, nonetheless, many features in 
common with the material discussed above. 

Thus the first phrase of ihc orchestral interlude between Act I, scenes 4 
and 5 - the first suggestion of the music which later accompanies the Drum 
Major's seduction of Marie - seems to revolve around the fixed pitch area 
associated with the variant of Marie's 'waiting' motive and the notes of caden- 
tial chord Ai at T-0 (see Ex. 89). 

Ex.89 



^ Perle, Music Review, 32: 4, 1971, p. 290. 
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The chromatic progresaoiis and the intervals of a fourth or fifth that 
characterize die harmonic structure of Marie's music reappear in much of 
the music associated with the Drum Major. The 'seduction' music itself - 
which first appears at bar 671 of Act I, sc. 5, and reappears at a number of 
points in die course of the opera, most noticeably as the music played by the 
stage band in Act 11, sc. 4 - is based mdodicaOy on a sequence of fourths 
and includes the chromatic progressions associated with Marie in its harmonic 
structure. The rhythm and melodic contour of the opening phrase of the 
seduction music are reminiscent of the fanfare that introduced the MiHtary 
March in Act I, sc. 3. Example 90 shows one of the appearances of the 
seduction music in Act II, sc. 4. 

Ex. 90 



510 




The upper parts of the opening chords of Ex. 90 are clearly rdated to the 
main motive associated with the Drum Major (Ex. 91), and to the melody of 



Ex. 91 



667 




(Aal,sc.5) 



the Drum Major's 'arietta' in Act I, sc. 5, a mdody which kter produces the 
Rondo theme of Act II, sc. ^(Ex. 92). 

Ex. 92 




The two cadential chords are not the source of all the musical material in 
Wozzick, Momentary similarities of harmony or contour are also employed 
as a means of rekting apparently independent material to that which is 
more obviously derived from the two cadential chords. Such a temporary 
rdationdiip is established between material ^m Act I, scenes 2, 3 and 4 in 
the passage at bars 479-86 of Act I. The passage is shown in Ex. 93 below. 
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The figuration marked z in the opening bar of Ex. 93 is the melodic cell, 
accompanied by the chromatic harmonic progresaons, associated with Marie 
and diflcosBed earlier (see Ex. 81). This bar (bar 479 of Act I) presents over- 
lapping statements of the cell accompanied, in the bass, by its inversion. 

hi bar 480 a statement of the chord series which determined the harmonic 
structure of Act I, sc. 2 (jr in Ex. 93) is presented in such a way that it inchides 
the inversion of Marie's melodic cell and overiaps and intersects with a 
horizontal statement ofcadential chord y^/ at T-5 (marked in Ex. 93). The 
diord series of Act I, sc. 2 is shown in Ex. 94. As has been pomted out earlier,^ 
die statement of cadential chord Ai at this point, in the interlude between 
Act I, scenes 3 and 4, balances the statement of cadential chord Ai at T-O 
in the interlude between Act I, scenes 2 and 3, which was itself closely 
related to the statement of cadential chord B which formed the final phrase 
of Marie's Lullaby at the centre of the scene. The repetition of three notes 
of this statement of cadential chord Ai, with the addition of the note A (the 
continuation of the chain of fourths in the upper part of bar 481), converts the 
chord marked W at bar 482 into a four-note segment of cadential chord Ai 
at T-0, the level at which it appeared in the introduction to the previous 
scene at bar 317. Chord Kat bar 483, formed by the lowest note of chord W 

Ex.93 




u 



descending a semitone, similarly presents a four^iote segment of cadential 
chord A at T-0. 



^ See pp. bo-6i above. 
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A further lowering of the boK fljote fiom F sluup at 
in the gnwe notes of C^, the opening notes of figiiiation T; 7*u 
fanfine introduction to the Military Marcli» which appeared at the beginmng 
of Act I, sc. 3 (see bars 328-32). 

Figuration S f/badi follovs reproduces the rhythm and, to a large extent, 
the contour and pitch of figuration 7. The alteration of the three notes marked 
with an asterisk in T to those snnikrly mariced in 5 oonverlB the fimfare 
introduction of the March uMd the twdhpe-noCe theme of the Bassacaglia 
which is the basis of Act I, sc. 4, which follows. 

The statement of cadential chord Ai at bars 317-8, in the passage which 
precedes Act I, sc. 3, is also the focal point of a series of relationships 
established during the course of Act I, scenes i and 2. The chord series 
shown in Ex. 94, which is the source of much of the melodic and harmonic 
material of Act I, SO* 2ri^ IS related to the music of Act I, sc. i through its 
inclusion of the notes E flat and D flat in the first chord of the series and its 
inclusion of the tritone dyad B-F in chords two and three. The role played 
by the tritone dyad B-F in Act I, sc. i has been discussed above. The note 
C sharp/D flat is the 'tone centre' of much of the first scene of the opera;* 
the notes D flat and E flat are particularly emphasized in the transition to 
and the opening bars of the Pavane (bars 27-31 and bars 40-42) and in the 
reprise of this section at the beginning of the first orchestral interlude. 



Ex.94 







r— il«=d 








y 
















^ ' 



Those sections of Act I, sc. 2 not based upon the diofd series of Ex. 94 are 
based on a folk-song like melody, the opening phrase of which is shown in 

Ex. 95. The opening phrase of the folk melody is composed of a segment of 

the whole-tone scale 'plus one "wrong" note', a feature which relates it to 
many of the melodic patterns employed in the opera and to cadential chord 
B. On its first appearance the phrase is accompanied by a flute tremolo on 
the notes E flat and D flat derived from the first chord of the series of Ex. 94. 
The origin of these two notes is demonstrated in the preceding bar when 
they are stated as components of the first chord of the series. The two highest 
notes of the chord (the fourth £ flat-A flat) are stated as a melodic figuration 

* For example C sharp/D flat forms the highest and lowest note of the Captain's motive 
(bars 4-5, 26-7), iscmikttMized as a component of cadential chord B (at ban 47-50 and ban 
168-71) and is the note on which Wozzeck's repeated 'Jawohl, Herr Hauptmann' appean. 
Hie role of this note in I/i is discussed in Perle, Music Forum, I, New York, 1967. 
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on the horn m such a way as to suggest a relationship with the fourth D-G 
idiich opens the folk song melody. 

The openmg phrase of the folk song reappears at its original pitch (as 
shown in Ex. 95X at which kvel it has five of its six notes in common widi 
csdential diofd Ai^ against the statement of cadential chord Ai at T-0 at 
bars 320-21 (cf. Ex. 95 and £z. 77 above). 



Ex.95 



212 




Dm Itt 




Wozzeck represents both a summing-up and a development of the 
technical and stylistic characteristics of Berg's previous music and there are 
many clear similarities between the compositional procedures employed in 
the opera and those employed in the earlier works. The handling of the lead- 
ing motives in Wozzeck is a further extension of the techniques of motivic 
organization and thematic transformation found in all Berg's music firom the 
Piano Sonata op. i onwards. In Wozzeck the association of important re- 
curring themes with wpea&c pitch levels, which is also a feature of the 
Abenberg Uedeff acquires a large-scale structural significance. Althoog^ 
occasionally transposed in order to ftdlitate contrapuntal comhinatioa or to 
enhance odier structural elements (as in the presentation of the fugue sub- 
jects in Act II, sc. 2), the pitch level with which it is associated is usuaUy 
regarded as an mspasuxix characteristic of a motive and some kind of hier- 
archical arrangement of pitch areas and levels is thus established. Smce the 
different motives are usually associated with particular characters in the 
opera these pitch levels acquire both structural and dramatic significance. 
Marie's Sndting' motive, for example, makes only a single appearance at a 
pitch level other than that shown in Ex. 83 and, as I have aheady shown, this 
pitch collection thus functions as a referential tone centre associated with 
the figure of Marie. The further extension of this technique in Lulu, in which 
the *centric' organization of pitch levels is fused with a leading motive-like 
treatment of clearly defined tonal areas, will be discussed in the following 
chapter.^ Similarly, although their influence extends over a much greater 
range and affects other aspects of the musical structure, the two cadential 

^ See pp. 94-100 below. 
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diords of fVozzeck act as a sonroe of modvic and intervallic figuntioiis in 
mudi the same way as does tlie darioet pluase which opens the first of die 
op. 5 Oarinet Pieces. Even the appearance, in Wozuck, of themes which 
contam all twehre notes of the chromatic scale^ often dted as the most 
forward-looking feature of the opera, is not new; such themes can be fomid, 
used in a very simiUv feshion, in Berg's previous works. Although occurring 
as isolated features and not employed systematically, at least three of the 
most basic characteristics of Schoenberg*s twelve-note method - the use of 
themes which contain all twelve notes of the chromatic scale, the verticali- 
zation of linear motives as a means of obtaining harmonic formations and the 
assumption that material can be stated in its retrograde, inverted and retro- 
grade inverted as well as its prime form - are present in Berg's music from 
the Altenberg Lieder of 1912 onwards. The flute theme which appears at 
bar 5 of the final Passacaglia of the Altenberg Lieder (Ex. 21, /)) is generally 
accepted as the first twelve-note theme written by any of the three com- 
posers of the Second Viennese School. Although this twelve-note theme is 
employed simply as a melodic element, appearing only in its prime form and 
giving rise to no harmonic formations, the five-note figure that opens the 
Passacaglia (Ex. 21, i?) is constantly employed in all its linear aspects and as 
a vertical formation throughout the work. The first appearance of this motive 
(Song I, bar 14) in the ^cle is as a simultaneity and the work ends with a 
passage in which repeatol vertical statements of this five-note figure act as 
an accompaniment to overlappiiig horizontal statements of its retrograde 
form. 

The handling of the twelve-note Passacaglia theme in Act I, sc. 4 of 
Wozzeck is not essentially very different from the handling of the twelve-note 
Passacaglia theme in the last of the Altenberg Lieder. Although the twelve-note 
set of Act I, sc. 4 of IVozzeckf unlike that of the Altenberg Lieder, is presented 
as both dyads uid three-note chords during the course of the soene,^ and 
affects the harmonic formations and the melodic pattern employed elsewhere 
in the scene, the set always ai^iears at its initid pitch level and is never stated 
m any fonn other than its prime. Simihffly the twelve^iote series wMdi forn^ 
the conseqtient of the variation theme in Act III, sc. i of Wozxeek iq»pears 
once (in the first variation) as dyads but is otherwise used as a purely tiiematic 
element and always in its prime form. The presentation of material in its 
retn>grade or invvted fonn can be found in the ^^ItmAa^ 
the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and is a frequent occurrence m Wozxeek, but 
such procedures are usually applied to large sections of munc rather than 
smaller thematic elements.* The twelve-note Passacaglia theme and the 
twelve-note section of the variation theme of Act III, sc. i of Wozzeck are, 

* Sec 1/4, bars 538 and 576-84. 
' See p. bdow. 
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as George Perle has pointed out, simply ^special' kinds of themes; ^special' 
in that thqr happen to contain all twelve notes of the chromatic scale.^ 

The Chamber Concerto is a bridge between Berg's earlier techniques and 
those employed in the later twdve^te music in that the use of a twelvMiote 
series in all its linear aspects, particularly in the Adagio second movement, 
represents a bringing together of procedures which, in Berg's previous works, 
are employed only independently. The bringing together of these procedures 
is inhnent in the structural plan of the concerto as a whde, which is based 
on the possibility of presenting large complexes of music in their prime, 
retrograde, inverted and inverted retrograde fcnrms.* Much of the material 
of the concerto results from the systematic application of various methods 
of organizing the twelve notes of the chromatic scale; only occasionally, 
however, do these methods correspond to those of the Schoenbergian twelve- 
note system. This correspondence is most clear in the Adagio second move- 
ment of the concerto, each distinct section of which presents repeated hori- 
zontal statements of a different twelve-note series. The harmonic formations 
are derived from the series but are handled freely and do not observe any 
strict serial ordering. As in Schoenberg's twelve-note system the melodic 
contour of the series is varied through octave transposition. Ex. 96 shows the 
different series employed during tlie course of the movement. Ex. 96a, the 
opening series, appears tlircc times on tlic solo violin at bars 241-59. It is 
accompanied by chords, formed from the row segments indicated by dotted 
lines in the example, which move in parallel chromatic motion. S^ment /K, 
which appears at bar 253, is the basis on which are built two superimposed 
diminished seventh chords. Statements of the second series of the movement 
(£x. 96b, bars 260-71) are accompanied throughout by parallel diminished 
seventh chords. The eleven-note series shown in Ex. 96c is stated four times 
from bars 271-^2 ; it is accompanied by a cantus-firmus-like at^mentation 
of the previous series (Ex. 96b) which provides the missing twelfth note of 
the series. Ex. 96d unfolds on the horn as a countersubject to the final two 
staiements of Ex. 96c at bar 277^; in the form shown in Ex. 96e, the series 
is the main melodic material of bar 283^ The series shown in Ex. 96f, 
accompanied by a chord consisting of its last three notes, appears briefly 
at bar 322f . where it acts as the bridge back to the first reprise of the openmg 
section.* 

Whereas the Adagio of the Chamber Concerto is concerned with different 
twelve-note sets characterized, as they are in Schoenberg's twelve-note 
method, by note order and interval sequence, the first movement is primarily 
concerned with twelve-note harmonic areas and melodic patterns which are 

^ See Berie, Music Formn, I, New Yodc, 1967, p. 251. 

* See pp. 186-7 below. 
' See p. 186 below. 
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cliancterized by interval type. The exception is the opening tlieme of the 
movement which presents a twelve-note series defined by interval sequence. 
The movement is preceded by a live-bar 'motto' derived from the musical 
equivalents of the letters of the names 'Arnold Schonberg'/ 'Anton Webern' 
and 'Alban Berg'. The Schoenberg motto appears on the piano, 'Webern* on 
the violin, 'Berg* on horn. The eight notes of the 'Schonbcrg' figuration 
includes all the notes of the 'Webern' and 'Berg' figurations (Ex. 97). 

Ex.97 




The main 'Thema scherzoso', which begins the movement proper, pre* 
fixes the eight-note 'Schonberg' figure with its four missing notes to fonna 
complete twelve-note series. The last six notes of the 'Schonberg* figure, 
arranged as dyads, provide the accompanying clarinet chords (see Ex. 

98). 

*This spelling, as opposed to that cinplovcd elsewhere in the book, is adopted here 
because the substitution of the 'oe', which Schoenberg adopted in Amenca, ftr *d* would 
necessitate the addition of another note to Berg's motto. 
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The characteristic ordering of this opening phrase of the Thema' is 
broken down in the following bars in which a number of melodic patterns 
are derived from the twelve-note scries by rearranging its constituent seg- 
ments. Exx. 99a and 99b illustrate the derivation from the series of the cor 
anglais figure and the bassoon figure at bars 4-5. The final notes of the cor 
anglais figure form the 'Webern' part of the motto; the last notes of the 
bassoon figure, which include the three notes of the 'Webern' figure, overlap 
with a statement of the 'Berg' part of the motto which begins the subsequent 



£x. 99 
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flute phrase. This fiute phrase and its derivation from the constituent de- 
ments of the previous bassoon figure is shown diagrammatically in Ex. 99c. 
The arrangement of these dements into diains of ascending thirds, and the 
maintenance of the three-note collection E-G-B flat from the motto, antici- 
pates Utter mdodic patterns. 

Four lands of 'interval fields* - total chromatic areas each of which con- 
centrate on a specific interval class - form the basis of the material employed 
in the rest of the opening 'Thema* section: fields consisting of superimposed 
major thirds, of minor thirds, of perfect fourths and of whole tones. Bars 
8-1 1 are dominated by harmonic and melodic formations based on the four 
possible collections of major thirds which together cover all twelve notes of 
the chromatic scale. At bars S-io a clarinet melody, derived from, and begin- 



ning as a retrograde of, the flute figuration at bars 5-7, is aooompanied hj a 
dbtdn of descending thirds formed from 0 and ^ in £z. 100; eadh note of a 
and k is prolonged so as to produce, at bar 10, a six-note chord of super- 
imposed thirds. The same hexadiord (a and h) is stated in reverse as a 
mdodic figuration on bass clarinet at the completion of the chord at bar 10. 
Bars lo-ii present a conq>]ementaty chain of descending major thhrds 
derived fimn c and d in Ex. 100. 

On each of the two major third hezachords» a^ and ch/, is superimposed 
a figuration based on one of the other interval-fidds. The bassoon statement 
of 0-^ is accompanied by a darinet statement of the nunor third collection 
E-G-B flat which leads to two chords of super i mp o sed minor thirds at bar 
10. This minor third collection derives firom the motto theme which opens 
the movement where the notes E-G-B flat appear as adjacencies in both the 
Schoenberg and Berg segments. At bar 1 1 chords of superimposed perfect 
fourths are presented above the statement of c-d (Ex. loi). Interval-fields 
based on the minor third and the perfect fourth dominate the opening of the 
second section of the Thema' at bars 16-19. hars 16-19 ^ complete 



Ex. 100 




Ex. loi 
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dide of descending perfect fourths on trombone and bassoon forms the 
aooompsuument to the gradual unfolding on darinet and oboe of the three 
distinct collections of superimposed minor thirds which, together, cover all 
the notes of the chromatic scale. Each of these three collections (i, H and iU 
in Ex. i02a) forms a dimmished seventh chord. The darinet and oboe first 
(bar x6) present a figuration whidi employs two notes of each collection, 
then a figure employing three notes of each (bar i8) and finally (bar 19) a 
figuration employing all four notes of each. 

£x. 102 
i) 
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The remaining allargando part of the central section of the 'Thema' 
(bars 20-24) extends the minor thirds of collection it against a background of 
repeated chords based on a single whole-tone hexachord (Ex. 103). 

£x. 103 
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The tiiiid and final secdoa of the Theoia' (bars 25-30) reciinis to die 
figuiations based on the major third coUecdon of Ex. 100, which earlier 
dominated bars ^12. The ocJlections are not, diis time, employed to create 
a totally chromatic area but as melodic detaib against a harmonic background 
with strong tonal connotations. The segment! of these four major third 
collections are indicated in Ex. 104. 

£z. 104 

25 Mcno allegro — M) 




In his *Open Letter' to Schoenberg on the Chamber Concerto Berg speaks 
of three kinds of harmony: 'long stretdies of completely dissolved tonality, 
. . . shorter passages with a ttmal flavour and also passages that correspond to 
the laws ... for '^composition with twehe notes rekting onfy to one 
another"*.^ Each of these three kinds of haxmoiqr is represented in the 
'Thema schetzoso', the overall harmonic plan of which may be represented 
thus: 



bars x-8 



bars8-z3 



bus i6-ao ban 30-24 bars 25-50 



Twelve-note 
series (based on 
^Schdnberg* 
motto) and its 
derivatioiis. 



Chionidtic 'field' 
of major thirds 
(bars 8-10) plus 
minor thirds 

(bars 10-12) plus 
perfect fourths. 



Chromatic 'fields' 
of minor thirds 
and perfect 
fourdis. 



Whole tone 
hexachord 
plus minor 
thirds. 



Melody on 
major thirds. 



Serial 



Dissolved tonality 



— — — — Tonal 



As wdl as showing clear links with the procedures employed in his earlier 
music, the handling of the twelve-note series of both Wozzeck and the 
Chamber Concerto anticipate many of Berg's practices in his later twelve- 

^ Erich, Alban Bergt London, 1965, p. 147. 
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note worics. LUce tlie series of the Passacaglw of Wozzeek (Act I, sc. 4) and 
die Adagb of the Qmmber Concerto, the sets of many of Berg's later works 
axe, asPerle has pomted out, usually regarded as tfaenies and associated with 
a qiecific mdodk contour and rhythmic pattern.^ The use of a number of 
difeent twdve-note series, as in the Adagio of the Chamber Concerto, or 
of sets characterized by elements other than linear order, as in the first 
movement of the same piece, is a feature of many of the later wotIb. Equally 
characterisdc is the Chamber Concerto's mixture of serial, atonal and tonal 
elements; the plan of the orchestral Variations in Act III of Lulu follows, in 
reverse, the same progression from serial to tonal via free atonal music as 
that sho\\ n in the above diagram of the 'Thema' of the first movement of the 
Chamber Concerto. 

Neither Berg's characteristic musical style nor his preoccupation with 
certain kinds of formal and organizational procedures changed with his 
adoption of the twelve-note method. In many respects the twelve-note 
system was simply a codification of some of the techniques which had been 
a feature of Berg's music from the period of the Ahenberg Liedcr onwards. 
What this codification did afford him, however, was, as I shall attempt to 
show in the following chapter, some indication of the ways in which his 
aheady established technical procedures could be extended so as to include 
both the largest and smallest pitch elements and, thus, a further and more 
rigorous means of organizing the total musical structure. 

^ See Perle, Srnal CmposUim and AtmuUty, aad edn., LoodoD, 1968, pp. 76-7. 
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Of Berg's works only the last five - the song 'Schliesse mir die Augen beide*, 
the Lyric Suite, Der IVein, the Violin Concerto and Lulu - are composed 
using the twelve-note method. Berg's handling of the method in these works, 
however, differs radically from that of Schoenberg and Webern; many of the 
procedures employed are peculiar to Berg's music and are not sancdoned by 
the accepted conventions of row-handling. 

The most generally accepted set of 'rules and directions for twelve-note 
composition'^ are those given by Josef Rufer in his 'Composition with twelve 
notes related only to one another^ a work which is usually regarded as the 
'authoritative exposkdaa*^ of Schoenberg's methods. The basic postulates of 
the twehe^iote q^stem, as given by Rufer, may be summarized as follows: 

(i) A twelve-note series consists of all twelve notes of the chromatic scale 
arranged in a specific order. 

(ii) No note is repeated within the series. 

(iii) Each series am be used in four forms: the original form, its inverskm, 
retrograde and retrograde inversion. 

^v) The series, or segments of the series, can be stated horizontal^ or 

vertically. 

(▼) Each of the four forms may be transposed to begin on any note of the 
chromatic scale.* 

Although Rufer does not elevate it to the status of a *rule', it is also a generally 
accepted convention of twelve-note composition that only one series should 
be used in a work. In fact, as George Perle has pointed out,* of the music of 
the three composers of the Second Viennese School only that of Webern 
conforms to this 'convention' for, although Rufer quotes Schoenberg as 
saying that 'it does not seem right ... to use more than one series'/ Schoen- 
berg himself breaks this edict in both the String Trio and the Ode to Napoleon. 

^ Rufer, Composition with twelve notes (tiaiuL Humplirey Sctfle), Loodoo, 1955, p. 84. 
■ Ibid., Translator's Preface, p. v. 

* cf. Rufer, op. cit., pp. 84-^ 

* Perie, Serial ComposkUm and AtoiuUty, and edn., London, 1968, p. a, fiMtnote 3. 

* Rnfo, op. ciL, p. 106. 
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The first and second episodes of the String Trio present two new orderings 
of the seiies; the Ode to Napoleon uses a series whidi is consistently employed 
as two six-iiote segments uid, although the total content of each hexachord 
is nnchanged thiou^iout the work, the note order witibin cadi is constantly 
wied. The procedures employed in the Ode to Napoleon have more in 
common with those suggested by the twelve-note method of J. M. Hauer 
than they have with the techniques of row-handling laid down hy Rufer in 
his description of the Schoenbergian method. In Mauer*s twelve-note 
method^ the tweh^&note s^ can be defined only in terms of the total content 
of its two constitttent hexachords. The note suocessioa within the two hexa- 
chords which make up the set can be changed at will and has no referential 
importance, other than that with which the composer chooses to invest it in 
the course of the composition. Hauer calls such a set a 'trope' and I shall 
adopt this term to denote a segmented set in which the note succession is 
unordered. 

Although characteristics of both Schocnbcrg's and Hauer's systems can 
be found in Berg's music, none of his works employs either method 
exclusively. 

The Schoenbergian series is regarded as a self-sufficient succession of 
intervals, from which all the melodic and harmonic formations in the piece 
are derived and which is assumed to maintain its identity regardless of its 
direction and of how it is compositionally projected. The interval sequence 
thus functions, in theory at least, as the basic - and, indeed, the sole - referen- 
tial element of the work. Berg's twelve-note music, on the other hand, 
frequently suggests criteria outside those of the set and the set itself is 
regarded as having other characteristics in addition to those of interval 
succession. Thus, rather than being regarded as an abstract self-sufficient 
interval sequence, the Bergian set is usually associated with a particular 
mekidic contour. Berg also chooses sets that include formations of a kind 
reminiscent of tonal music and empbys these sets in a way that emphasizes 
these traditional associations. While these characteristics have theur origins 
in the set, the interval succession does not in itself form the sole referential 
element in the piece. The melodic contour or the tonal implications of the set 
(or any other characteristic of, or compositionally derived from, the set 
during the course of the work) are assumed to be as important a feature of set 
identity as the interval succession and may, on occasions, be regarded as more 
important and take precedence over interval succession. Because of this, the 
exact nature of the frame of reference which the Bergian set provides may 
vary during the course of a work, the set being employed in a traditional 
Schoenbergian manner (in which the interval sequence is regarded as being 
of paramount importance) in some passage while elsewhere the interval 

^ See Hauer, Vom Melos zur Pauke and Zipdljionteehnik, Vienna, 1962. 
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successton may be altered in order to enhanoe die tonal or liarmonic impli- 
cations of tlie set or to emphasjase inqportuit contour relationships. 

In the third movement of the Lyric Suite, for example, Berg employs the 
set as an abstract intervallic structure, his choke of rows being determined 
by the desire to enhance a structural peculiaiiiy of the series - the fict that 
the four notes B, B flat, A and F (marled is m Ez. 105 bdow) appear, in 
difeent permutations, as adjacencies at four different transpositional levels. 
The four forms of the series are cyclically permuted so that each one begins 
with the four-note group z. The significance of this four-note collection in 
the work as a whole has been discussed in the previous chapter. ^ Throughout 
tlie movement these four forms are superimposed and stated canonically in a 
variety of different ways, the different time intervals between canonic entries 
being determined by the desire to ensure that at no point is the same note 
stated simultaneously m two or more parts. * 

£x. 105 




p.7 * 1-6 



In the first movement of the Lyric Suite, on the other hand, the most 
important characteristic of the set is not the interval sequence but its har- 
monic and tonal implications. The basic set of the first movement of the 
Lyric Suite (which differs slightly from that of the third movement shown in 
£x. 105)' is shown in £x. 106. A feature of the set is the contrast between the 



Ex. 106 



4^ 



^0 fc* 



Basic s«t 



harmonic and tonal areas defined by the first 'white-note' hexachord and 
the second, predominantly *black-note', hexachord. This hexachordal 
division is implicit in the rhythmic and melodic articulation of the first 
violin's opening statement of the set Throughout the movement Berg con- 

* See pp. 27-9 above. 

* See J. Mae^uffd, 'Ein Beispjd des Atooalen Koatrapunkts im Fruhstadium' (Zeit- 
schriftfur Musiktheorie) translated as 'Berg's Sevcnteea Four-init QuuMU^ in die Inttnut- 
Honal AWan Berg Society Newsletter No. 3, Jan., 1975. 

" See pp. 125-7 below. 
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centiates cm those transpositioiis which reproduce the contrast between 
the two hannooic areas of the set at 

In both the *^Gne pages on the Lyrie Smte\ * which he wrote for the Kolisch 
Qoartet, and a letter written to Schoenbearg while working on the Lyric 
Suit^ Berg draws attention to the tonal implications of the two hexachords, 
observing that the set has *two synunetrical halves separated by a diminished 
fifth (whicfa plays a big role in general): first half in F major, the second half 
in B or C flat major'.^ 

Two other sets are employed during the course of the first movement 
These are shown in Exx. 107a and 107b. Both sets are produced by reordering 
the notes within the t^\•o hexachords of the original set. Not only is the con- 
trast betw^een the areas defined by the two hexachords of the original set 
thus maintained, but the tonal implications of the two harmonic areas are 
enhanced by reordering their contents to form two scale segments (£x. 107a) 

Ex. 107 

1 , ] '• , I 

and a sequence of fifths (Ex. 107b). The tonal connotations suggested by 
this handling of the basic set are further emphasized by the fact that, for 
much of the movement, Berg chooses to employ triadic and other chord 
formations that are deliberately reminiscent of traditional music. Such har- 
monies are implicit in the interval succession of the basic set; notes i to 4* 
of the set at P-0, for example, produce an F major' chord, notes 2 to 5 an 
A minor', notes 8 to 11 a G flat* chord and notes 9 to 11 an E flat triad. In 
addition, the tritone at the centre of the set and that between notes 12 and i 
together form a diminished seventh chord, a harmonic formation \shich is 
employed at a number of points as a means of vertically aligning set forms. 
At the end of the movement, for example, statements of the scale-like sub- 
sidiary set shown in Ex. 107a are superimposed in such a way as to produce 
a sequence of diminished seventh chords (£x. 108). 

The techniques employed in the first movement of the Lyric Suite 
include features that are reminiscent of both Schoenberg's and Hauer's 
twelve-note SEystems. The internal permutation to which the two hexachords 

^ The method employed to denote set forms and transpositional levels is explained in 
PrcifiioCf p. X. 

' In Rauchhaupt (ed.), Schoenberg - Berg^ WAem: 7%f String Quartets, a doamatutry 
study, Hamburg, pp. 102-113. 

^ See the Intemattmal Alban Berg Society Newsletter, No. 2, pp. 5-7. 

' 'Nine pages on the Lyric Stdt^, op. dt, 104. 

' The method empkqred to denote toe fMotm of notes 
the Preface, p. z. 
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of the basic set are subjected suggests the trope system of Hauer. These 
permutatumSy however, produce only two subsidiary sets both of which are 



Ex. io8 




employed only as inddental melodic details^ and both of which are allotted 
specific and limited structural roles in the overall design of the movement, the 
set shown in Ex. 107a appearing only in the codetta sections (ban 33-5 and 
62-9) and that shown in £x. 107b only in the codetta and the approach to the 
bridge passage (bars 7-12 and 42-8). Elsewhere the basic set has priority and 
is handled in a way that is consistent with the postulates of the Schoenbergian 
twelve-note method. Yet, although the triadic and odier chord fonnatbns 
and the contrast between the harmonic areas defined by the two heiachords 
are implicit in the set structure, these characteristics attain an identity over 
and above their identity as set elements; they create a harmonic and melodic 
atmosphere which, because reminiscent of traditional music, deliberately 
invites interpretation according to traditional tonal criteria. The handling 
of the set not only combines characteristics of the twelve-note systems of 
Schoenbcrg and Hauer but balances the demands of these twelve^note 
systems and those of the tonal system. 

A similar technique to that employed in the first movement of the Lyric 
Suite forms the basis of some of the procedures employed in Lulu, where 
many of the different sets are related through their common hexachordal or 
segmental content. Ex. 109 shows the most important of the sets employed in 
Lulu. With the exception of Ex. 109a, which is the basic series of the whole 
opera, and Exx. 109b, 109c, and i09d, all the sets shown are associated with 
particular characters or with particular objects which appear in the drama. 
The character or object with which each set is associated is indicated in the 
example.* 

The sets shown in Exx. 109b and i09d are based on two of the three basic 
cells shown in Exx. i loa, i lob and i loc. All three cells arc announced in the 
opening bars of the work and recur constantly throughout the opera. A 
fourth ceil, which marks important entrances and exits, is shown in Ex. 

^ TbM^ not directly derived from it, die chains of fifths which characterize the set 

^own in Ex. 107b are, however, reflected in many of the chord formations. 

* The terms used to denote these sets and my descriptions of and comments on the the- 
matic material of Lulu are based on the work of Perle. (See in particular Perle, *l4ilu: 
thematic material and pitch organization', Music RevUw, 26, 1965, pp. 269-300, and 
Serial Compoation and Atotiality, and edn., London, 1968, pp. 141-51.) 
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Trope III 



e) 
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Sehoolbo/a Miiil trap* 
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PainUK'* dyad* 
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Lulu's 8«riM 

* 

lood ; this cell is frequently superimposed upon basic cell /// to produce the 
composite cell shown in Ex. iioe. Of the three tropes shown in Exx. 109b, 
109c and logd, trope / consists of three statements of basic cell /, trope // of 
three statements of basic cell ///, trope /// of two statements of basic cell / 
(one prime and one inverted statement) and one of basic cell ///. Like the 
basic cells themselves these tropes are independent of any association with 
particular characters or objects in the opera but occur throughout the work 
as a means of marking significant lines of text or important dramatic events. 

Ex. 110 




The lematiiiiig sets in Ex. 109 are associated ivith different figures or 
objects in the drama. Ex. 109 shows these sets in their most charactetistic 
form, at their most important tnnqKMitioiial level and with the melodic 
contour with whidi they are most consistent^ associated^ The Athlete^ is 
associated with both the trope shown in Ex. logh and the series shown in Ex. 
logi. Exx. 109m to p shows four sets which are directly derived from the basic 
series.' Exx. 109m and i09n are associated with the figures of the Medical 
Specialist and the Painter, botli of whom play only minor roles in the woik 
and are thus deemed unworthy of having their own individual series; both 
Exx. 109m and lOQn are derived from the basic series stated as a sequence of 
dyads. The Medical Specialist is represented by the series of dyads shown 
in Ex. 109m, produced by extracting and sustaining two notes of the basic 
set and stating the remaining notes as two-note chords. The Painter is 
represented by the series of dyads shown in Ex. I09n, produced by super- 
imposing the two hexachords of the basic set. This sequence of dyads 
generates the chords shown in Ex. io9n-i, which are obtained by stating 
adjacent pairs of dyads (bracketed in Ex. lOQn) simultaneously. Neither 

^ Berg's intentions regarding the names of the duractera. in Lulu are discussed below, 
pp. 198-aoo. 

' The extent to which the other sets shown in £1. 109 are derived &oai the basic series 

is considered below, p. i laf. 
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Ex. logn nor Ex. 10911-1 is exclusively associated with the Painter. Whilst 
playing an important role in numbers such as the Arioso in Act I, sc. i - 
where it has an obvious association with the Painler - Ex. logn-i also acts as 
an independent harmonic trope, appearing in numbers where its association 
with the Painter has no special relevance. Ex. i09n-i is prominent in much 
of Act III, sc. I. The most important of the harmonic tropes derived from 
the basic set is that shown in Ex. 1090. This trope, which is obtained by 
dividing the basic set into three-note segments and stating each segment as a 
chord, becomes associated with the portrait of Lulu which we see being 
painted at the beginning of the opera and which acquires an important 
symbolic meaning during the coiu-se of the work. I shall refer to this trope 
as the Ticture uopt\ Lulu herself, in accordance with her role in the 
drama,^ is not characterized by her own individual series but is associated 
with the basic series and the series shown in Ex. i09p which is compositioiH 
a% derived firom the basic series. This series, which is invariably presented 
as an incidental melodic detail in the form in which it appears in Ex. lOQp, 
is obtained by stating each of the three horizontal voices of the Picture trope 
(Ex. 1090) in socoessioiL The lektionsfaip of this series (wUch I shall odl 
^Lulu's Series') to tlie basic series demonstrates an unoftfaodox and peculiarly 
Belgian twelve-note procedure: the devdopment of new material tlirou^ 
the compositional unfolding of a chain of relationships in whidi each step 
fonns an audible link between otherwise unrelated figurations. Other ex- 
amples of tins procedme appear hi Luk and Berg's other twdve-oole woiiB 
and I shall discuss it in greater detail later in this chapter. 

Most of the sets associated with individual characters in Luhi are employed 
as a means of differentiating between the various figures in the opera. With 
the exception of the series associated with the Marquis, which is usually 
accompanied by harmonies derived from other sets and will be discussed in 
greater detail later, ^ these sets give rise to a number of individual harmonic 
and melodic formations which, along with the characteristic contour asso- 
ciated with each set, act as leading motives throughout the opera. Schon's 
set in its prime form, for example, is characterized by its opening major 
triad; Alwa's by its opening minor triad. Schigolch is characterized by 
chromatic figurations, the Atlilete by chord clusters and Countess Gcschwitz 
by pentatonic harmonic and melodic figurations. The harmonic and melodic 
differences between sets arc exploited throughout the work as significant 
dramatic devices. The difference between Alwa's characteristic minor and 
Schon's major triad, for example, forms the basis of the passage in Act II, 
sc. I, when Schon overhears Aiwa declare his love for Lulu. Similarly the 
move firom the A major triad, which forms part of the repeated chord which 

* Sec p. 237 bdow. 

* See pp. Z09-11 bdow. 
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opens Act II, to the A inmor triad wbidi tans part 
the act both summarizes the dramatic shift that has taken place during the 
act (in the courae of which Aiwa has usurped his Other's position as Luhi's 
lover) and points forward to Alwa's &te in Act III. 

While giving rise to characteristic harmonic and melodic figurations 
which serve to distinguish between the different figures in the opera, how- 
ever, the most inq>ortant of the sets shown in Ex. 109 also have a number of 
harmonic and mdodic elements in common. In particular, the sets associated 
with Schdn, Aiwa, the Athlete and Countess Geschwitz are, like the dif- 
ferent sets in the first movement of the Lyric Suite, related through thdr 
common segmental content. Ex. iii shows the series associated with Dr. 
Schon (a) and Aiwa (b), Countess Geschwitz's trope (c) and the Athlete's 
trope (d). Dr. Schon as an individual is usually represented by the prime 
form of his series; Ex. ma shows the inverted form, through which the figure 
of Schon is associated musically with the other characters in the opera. 
Alwa's set is shown in its prime form, in which form it is usually employed. 

Ex. Ill 



a) 



b) 



0 



r i 1 — ; ; fjr 

SchOn's series, 1-0 fl==Z = =j.pr=Z=:j ^ = = Z = :{ 



1 

kM i.. 



Alwi's MfiM. P-0 



GMChwte'a trap* 



Athlete's tfop* 



As can be seen from Ex. 1 1 1, the two hexachords of Schon's series at I-O are 
identical in content with that of the two equivalent hexachords of Alwa's 
series at P-O. The relationship between the two series is particularly close 
since they are not only related through their herachnrdal mvananoe *~ that is 
to say that (as in the case of the basic set and the two subsidiary sets of the 
first movement of the Lyric Suite) either set can be derived from the other 
by internally permuting the two hexachai ds - but are also related at an even 
more basic level through the fact that each can be partitioned into three^iote 
segments of identical order and content These three^iote segments are 
marked by brackets in Ex. zii. George Perle, who first remarked on the 
significance of the interrelation of the different sets in Lulu, has suggested 
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that this set anodntiaii » mtended to symbolize the huhat-aoa icktionship 
of Dr. SchSn and Ahnu^ Here, as in the Lyric Suite, the two series at their 
most impoftant asaociatiye level emphasize the hanminac contrast between a 
Vhite-' and a predominantly 'Uack-note' gnmp and this feature is main^ 
tained by other sets employed in the opera. 

The trope assodated widi Gmntess Geschwitz consists of three segments 
(mariced A, B and C in £z. logg). At the pitch level shown in Ex. 109 the 
first segments (^4 and ^ are together equivalent to the first (Vhite-note') 
henchord of Sdifin*s scries at I-O and Alwa's at P-0, with the addition of 
the single *white-note* from their second hexachord. The third segment (C) 
consists of the *black-notes' of the second hexachord of Schon's series at 
I-O and Alwa's at P-0. In the opera itself segment A of the Countess's 
trope is usually sustained while segments B and C are presented as melodic 
figurations. Segment B of the Countess's trope, which is identical in content 
with the first five notes of Schon's series at I-O, is also identical to one of the 
basic cells of the opera (see Ex. nob). 

The Athlete's trope (Ex. 112) consists of two chord clusters, the first on 
the white notes of the piano (corresponding to segments A and B of the 
Coimtess's trope), the second (corresponding to segment C of the Countess's 
trope) on the black notes. Notes 10 to 12 and i to 3 of the Athlete's series at 
P-4,* in a cyclically permuted version, pioduoe a six-note group identical 
with that of the first hexachord of Alwa's series at P-0 and Schon's at I-O, 
in which is embedded a statement of basic cell // (and, therefore, of segment 
^ of the Countess's trope). 

The common segmental content of the sets associated with Schon, Aiwa, 
Geschwitz and the Athlete is exploited, throughout those scenes in which the 
diaracters appear together, as a means of relating the different series and 
providing harmonic continuity,' the two harmonic blocks defined by the 
*white-' and *black-note' segments of the different sets functioning as 
referential areas similar to the harmonic-tonal blocks defined by the sets of 
the first movement of the Lyric Suite. 

The four sets discussed above arc related not only to one another but also 

to the basic series of the opera. The similarities between the harmonic and 

tonal relationships of these sets and those employed in the opening movement 

of the Lyric Suite are particularly noticeable when one compares the basic 

^ See Perle, Music Review, 26, 1965, p. 282. 

* The AlUete^s aeries is employed only in its prime ibnn. 

' The elements whidi these sets have in common also serve to asaociate these characteiB 
dnnnafically. I shall discuss the dramatic implicatinns of this tssodafion in CL VL 
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set of Lttbt with that of the fint movement of die eailier work, for the two 
sets are hezachordally invariant and thus define the same two harmonic and 
tonal areas. Althoo^ the haste series of the opera at P-O, Schdn's series at 
I-O and Alwa's at P-O all consist of a *whit©-' and a predominantly 'blade- 
note* hexachord, the three sets are not related through total hcmchordal 
invarianoe. As Ex 113 shows, Alwa's and Sch5n*8 series have five notes in 
each hezachord in common with the basic set of the opera. Total hexachordal 
invariance between these series and the basic series is impossible and the 
levels shown in Ex. 113 represent the marimal invariance that can be 
achieved. Maximal invariance can also be achieved between the basic series 
at P-O and Alwa's and Schon*s series at P-5 and I-5 respectively; since, at 
this level, the identity of the first hexachord of each series as a 'white-note* 
group is destroyed, this transposition is less important compositionally. 

^ "3 .0 > . u 



8olMm'»««iM,kO 



AhmTtMiiMpP'O 



I- «* 



Barie tMiet, P-O 



The first hexachord of the basic series at P-O is, of course, contained in 
the 'white^ote* cluster of the Athlete's trope and segments A and B of the 
Countess's trope. Thus, although the two hexacfaords of the basic set do not 
outline precisely the same harmonic-tonal areas as those which relate the 
four sets discussed above, all have in common the contrast between a 
'white-' and a predommantly 'black-note' hezachord. The sets associated 
with Schdn, Aiwa, the Athlete and Countess Geschwitz are thus linked to 
one another through one group of harmonic relationships and to the basic 
set of the opera through a different but interconnected group. The openmg 
bars of the 'Circus Music',^ which appears at bars 9-10 of the Prologue, are 
based on notes i, 2, 3 and 6 of the basic set at P-O, the four *white notes' 
which the first hexachord of the ba&ic set has in common with that of Schdn's 
series at I-O, Alwa's at P-O, the white-note cluster of the Athlete's trope, 
segment i? of the Countess's trope at P-O and basic cell //. The sigmficanoe 
of this pitch collection, and of the 'Circus Music* as a whole, becomes clear 
in Act III, sc. I of the opera where it forms the introduction to, and the basis 
of, the three large ensemble numbers. In Lulu the characteristic contour of 

^ The term 'Circus Music* is adopted from Redlich, Alkan Berg, London, 1957 (see 

p. 198). 
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each set, like the harmonic characteristics to ^ch the set gives rise, affords 
a means of relating and di£ferentiating between the various sets. In the 
ensemble scenes of Act II, for example, Berg is able to relate the figures of 

Schon, Aiwa, the Countess and the Athlete through the harmonic elements 
which their respective sets have in common while at the same time employing 
the melodic contour as a means of identifying indi\ idual llgures. The melodic 
contour also provides a means of forming moment to moment relationships 
between sets. Most of the sets of Lulu are related to one another, and to the 
basic series, not only through the similar harmonic content of their constituent 
segments but also tlu-ough commonly held horizontal details. These common 
hcNrizonui figures are indicated by brackets in £x. 114.^ In addition each of 

Ex. 114 



Baik MriM. P-9 (notMlA^) 



GMchwitz't trop*, P-S (tag. B) 
MO(nolNlAa| 

I T-n 



Schon't 
P-0 



F.7 



J 



J 



i'«MilM.P>4; 



Atwa'tMriMh 1*4 
(notaaSAT) 



>-T(imia 3.4.B) 



5 



Alwa's sariM 
P-0 



MfMiMiatMai 



ScMn'a aaiia^ i-B (ootaa 3AJSi 



Gaachwitz'* tropa. P-0(aag. B) 

Basic aariaa, P'2 (notaa 4.8.6) . . 



P-8(w»mlZ8) 



AlhlaitiB's MriN 



I. P-0 (roles 6,7,8) 



Schon's Mr>««. P-8 (notes 7.8,9) 
Athlete'i seriag, P-5 {riotet 5,6,7) Athlata'a aariaa, P-2 (notas 1.2.3) 
Schbn'a aofiai. P-7 (n otas 2,4,5) Gaachwitz'a tropa. P-2 (sag. B) 

I 1 / 1 



Basic «8ri« 
P-4 



Alwa'a sartas, P-9 (notaa 2.314) G«achwilz's tropa, P-8 (aag. C) 



Banc sarias, P-2 (notaa 4.5.6) 
ScMifl'a aariaa. P-6 (notes 7,8,9) 
Athlat a'a aariaa. P-0 (no tes 1 .2,3) 



Basic aaiiaai P-7 (notaa 7.8,9) 
I I 



p-0 



* 



Alwa's sarias, P-3 (notes 8|,1lt11) 



R-2 



^ I am indebted to Ex. 48 of George Perle's *Lulu : Thematic Material and Pitdi Qrguu- 
zatkm' (Jiiusk Review, a6, 1965, p. 301) for oertain a^pectB of £z. 114. 
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it» sets shown in Ex. 1x4 (wiili the exoq»tum of Gountess (hadtsmis^B 
trope)^ has embedded in its dunacterisdc mdodic oontour a statemeiit ci 
basic odl /, as indicated by the beamed notes in Esl 114. This feature is 
pardcdarly expldted in the ^ilm Music' interlude between Act 11, scenes 
I and 2, where the different sets are superimposed.* 

On occasioiis the set associated with one figure may be compositionaUy 
projected in such a way diat it assumes the melodic contour or acquires some 
of the harmonic characteristics associated with another figure in the drama, 
so that a temporary dramatic relationship between the two is formed. 
Schigolch*s chromatic serial trope, by virtue of Schigolch's own special 
dramatic and symbolic function in the opera,' lies outside the network of 
harmonic and tonal relations discussed above. At different points in the course 
of the opera temporary relationships are formed between this trope and both 
Schon's and Alwa's series on the basis of the melodic contour or harmonic 
characteristics associated with these series. A compositional association is 
established between Schigolch's trope and Schon's series in Act I, sc. 2, 
when Schigolch's conversation with Lulu is interrupted by the arrival of Dr. 
Schon. The three chromatic segments of Schigolch's serial trope (Ex. 109)) 
are superimposed and arranged to form a statement of Schon's series at P-0 
(Ex. 115). 

£x. 115 



523 

^Ob. "a. . 


IT -« 

f '1 




k 1 1 n 


■3- >- 


-I 


«r »■ »• 

aSb. H" -I 


IT ■> 




Iff ' i,U. ! 

p 







Much of the music which accompanies those scenes in Act III, sc. 2, 
when Schigolch and Aiwa are left together, is concerned with the relationship 
between Schigolch's serial trope and Alwa's series. At bar 820/ for example, 

> The series, derived finmtlie basic series, fiomirfii^ 
London, 1965, p. 163), Geschwitz^s trope is derived, does include a statement of biiSK 
cell /. The compositional importance of this intennedkiy series will be Hiat*iMffn f ]gter 

in the chapter (see pp. 121-3). 

* See p. 158 Wow. 

* George Perle has said that 'Schigolch's serial trope, a symbol of Lulu's background, 
is consistent with his primordial nature^ a representation not only of Lulu's origins but 
also of the ultimate source of the work itsdf? (Perle, Mmk Review, 26, 1965, p. 285.) 

* References to bars in Act III of Lulu are based on Erwin Stein's corrections of Berg's 
own bar numbers as published in Perle, jfomuU qf the AmritM MMsit^tg^ Soekty, 
17: a, 1964. 
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thdr Gonversatioii is accompanied by an ostinato pattern built of overlapping 
chordal statements of Alwa's series.^ This ostinato is based on a sequence of 
four tfaree-note chords derived from a cydicaUy permuted version of Ahva's 
series at I-O arranged in such a way that the horizontal voices form figuxa- 
tioos similar to diose that characterize the chromatic figurations associated 
imh Schigolch (see Ex. ii6). Since many of the most important figures in 

Ex. ii6 

2 3 4 1^12 3 4 

MwtTtwlNj'O 



Luhf are associated with characteristic rhythmic or metric patterns and instru- 
mental timbres* as well as characteristic sets, harmonic formations and melo- 
dic diapes» Berg is able to rehte the dififerent figures m the opera in a variety 
of ways. 

like the divisions of the basic set of the Lyric Suite into Vhite-' and 
predominantly 'bhck-note* hexachords, the Srhite' and 'bkck' note coUeo- 
tions which the sets of Luk, shown in Ex. iii above, have in common have 
quasi-tonal associations. Lulu, like Der Went and the Violin Concerto, also 

includes passages which centre around specific tonal areas and have more 
explicit tonal connotations. In these works such passages arc far more 
extensive and seem to operate according to traditional tonal criteria far more 
than do those momentary tonal allusions in the pre-twelve-note works which 
were discussed in Chapter II. Here again, traditional music theory has no 
word or phrase that adequately describes the way in which these 'tonal areas* 
function in Berg's music. They do not give rise to a completely ordered 
hierarchy of subsidiary tonal areas, a hierarchy which governs every har- 
monic and melodic formation and to which ever}' note in the work can be 
referred. Nor do they, except over very limited periods, exert any sense of 
*puir towards themselves; they do not, therefore, have the same kind of 
large-scale functions as has a tonic in traditional tonal musia At the same 
time, these tonal areas do, in those passages in which they operate, suggest 
some kind of hierarchy of relation^ps amongst the notes of the set and 
frequently amongst the different set forms and transpositional levels as well. 

In much non^tonal music a note or a collection of notes - whether the 
collection be a two- or threeniote cell, a theme or a twelve-note set - acquires 

^ Since tri-chordal statements of Alwa's series at I-O and Schon's series at P-O produce 
flequenoes, Ex. ii6 can be regarded as being derived from Schta's nAa 
tiian Alwa's series. Perle has suggested {Music Review, 26, 1965) that Schon's series is die 
most likely source since Alwa's series is 'iavaiiably' einpJoyed in its prime fonn. 

' See pp. lyif. and 2i^{. below. 
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particular agnifiGance at a specific, fixed pitch levd. The recurring themes of 
the Ahenberg Lieder and the fournnote collection of the Ljrk Suite, discussed 
in the previous chapter,^ are examples of such. The function of the tonal 
areas of Der Wem, Lulu and the Violin Gmoerto may be regarded as an 
extension of that of such referential pitch collections. By analogy with such 
fixed pitch collections, which I have previously termed ^tone centres', I shall 
term these referential areas 'primary tonal centres'. In Lulu the figure of Dr. 
Schdn, in particular, is specifically associated with the primary tonal centre 
of D flat major. TTie most unambiguous statement of this tonal centre 
appears in the coda to Schdn's Act I Sonata movement ; the opening bars of 
this coda are shown in Ex. 1 17. As can be seen from Ex. 117, both the move- 
Ex. Z17 




ment of the parts and the handling of notes which would traditional^ be 

regarded as 'dissonances' foUow tonal practices. Thus, the 'dissonant' E in 

the opening D fiat chord is prepared in the previous bar and is treated as an 

^poggiatura moving to its resohidon on the following, consonant F. 

Simihurly, the dissonant A in the bass on the first beat of bar 2 of Ex. 1x7 can 

be regarded as an accented passing note, moving from the consonant A flat 

of the previous bar to die consonant B fl^tt on the third quaver of bar 2. 

On its first important appearance in Act I, sc. 2 (bars 6 1 5-24) the h^nnonic 

structure of the first eight bars of the coda theme follows a traditional 

progression away firom, and back to, the opening D flat triad. In die extended 

version of the coda which forms the orchestral interlude between Act I, 

8cenes2 and 3, the range of the D flat tonal centre is extended in such a way 

that the whole interlude has an ABA structure, the opening and closing 

passages in D flat major bemg separated by a passage not on this tonal 

centre. Both the origmal coda section and the extended version of the coda 

which forms the interlude between Act I, scenes 2 and 3 reappear at a number 

of points in the opera and always on their original D flat tonal centre which 

thus acts as a stable and fixed reference point throughout the work.^ The 

opening thematic figuration of the coda theme appears as an independent 

^ Sec pp. 27-9 above. 
' See pp. 210-11 below. 
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leading motive at ft number of points and, even when divorced from its 
original hannonic support, always does so at its original pitch level. ^ The 
iinambigaoiis D flat tonal centre of the Sonata ooda theme is the logical 
outcome of certain aspects of both the structure and Berg's handling of 
Schfin*8 series elsewhere in the opera. The first phrase of the main theme of 
the Sonata movement opens with Schdn's series at P-4» at which level the 
first three notes form a D flat nujor I chord, and emls with the notes G 
sharp and C sharp, the enharmonic equivalents of A flat and D flat respect- 
ively. Schfin's theme at P-4 accompanies many of the most significant lines 

Ex. 118 533 Allegro energico (J = 80) 

of text elsewhere in the opera. It is at this level that Schon's series forms part 
of the Prince's chorale theme in Act I, sc. 3,^ originally appearing when i\lwa 
refers to liis father's sponsorship of Lulu's career (bar 11 19). When Lulu, 
having murdered Schon in Act II, sc. i, refers to him as *the only man I ever 
loved', her words are set to Schon's scries at P-4. The consequent of the 
opening phrase of the Sonata theme also begins with the notes D flat and 
A flat, the notes which opened the antecedent. As can be seen from Ex. 119 
the two notes are stated simultaneously, the D flat being the opening note of 
Schon's series at P-9, the A flat the opening note of its inversion at T-i i.' 

Ex. 119 635 I , 



Together the two set forms produce the series of dyads shown in Ex. 120. 
Ahhou^ these dyads, centring on the dyad D flat-A flat, occur only a few 
times in the Sonata movement itself, they become the basis of Schdn's 

^ See, for example, the reappearance of this opening figure at II/i, bars 393-4, to the 
words, 'You, my unavoidable destiny' (Du unabwendbares Verhangnis), at bars 472-4, to 
the words, 'Divoroe youl* (Ick mioi fldbaden biseiil) and at ban 608--9, die moment 
of Schon's death. 

' See pp. 108-1 1 below. 

* Hie roOowing sectkm is adapted from my artide *Dr. Sdifin'sFive-fltrophe Aria: Some 

notes on Tonality and Pitch Association in Berg's Lulu* {PerspMthes of New Music, 8 : 
2, Spring/Summer, 1970, pp. 23-48) to which the reader is referred for a more comprehen- 
sive discussion. The article and the above section should be read in the light of Perle's 
more recent work on the important structural functions of the kind of P and I set form 
pairing discussed here. (See Perle, Serial Compostitum and AtonaUty^ 3rd edn., Unnr. of 
Gdifomia Press, Los Angeles, 1972, pp. 147-81.) 
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Five-6tiq>]ie Aria in Act II, sc. i. Thiougjioiit the Five-strophe Aria the 
main oichestnl melody is acoompanied by its inversion in such a ivay that 



Ex. 120 



:1c: 



III 



VI 



the two lines together fonn, in the first two strophes and at the very end of 
the Aria, the invariant dyads shown in Ex. lao. bi the third, torth and fifth 
strophes, the P and I set forms in the orchestral parts are paired in such a 
way that they produce the dyads shown in Ex. 121 below. These two series 
of dyads affect the whole Aria, organizing all the sections and subsections, 
determining the presentation of material associated with characters other 
than Dr. Schon and also influencing the presentation of other independent 
details. 

Ex. 121 





















-4» — ' 



The most important of these ^^fads are dyad I of the sequence diown m 
Ex. 120 and dyad I of the sequence shown in Ex. 121, the first of which 
consists of the fourth dyad D fiat-A fiat (the root and fifth of the 'tonic* 

triad of the D flat primary tonal centre associated with Dr. Schon), the second 
of which also includes the note D flat. The first and second strophes of the 
Aria begin and end with statements of the D flat-A flat dyad of Ex. 120; the 
third, fourth and fifth strophes begin with statements of the D flat-G flat 
dyad of Ex, 121. Two characteristics of these sets of invariant dyads have a 
particularly important effect on some of the harmonic and melodic formations 
which appear during the Five-strophe Aria. Firstly, either set of dyads can be 
arranged symmetrically as a sequence of fourths around their two respective 
fourth dyads. Ex. 122 shows how (a) such a sequence of fourths can be 
produced by arranging the dyads of Ex. 120 around the 'tonic' D flat-A flat 
dyad and (b) a sequence produced by a similar arrangement of these dyads 
around D-G, the other fourth dyad of Ex. 120. 

Ex. 122 
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Second^, either set of dyads can be arranged symmetrically around its 
two respective semitone dyads to produce a sequence, the outer notes of 
which expand chromatically by semitone step. Exx. 123a and 123b show how 
these semitone sequences can be produced by such an arrangement centred 
on the two semitone dyads of £x. 120. 

Ex. 123 
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At a number of points in the Aria Berg exploits both of these possibilities 
simultaneously by superimposing fourth chords which progress in contrary 
motion by steps of a semitone (Ex. 124). 

£x. 124 




Some indication of the far-reaching structural significance of these In- 
variant dyads, and, thus, some indication of the extent to which the primary 
tonal centre of D flat, embodied in the coda of Dr. Schon's Sonata move- 
ment, is linleed to the other material of the opera, can be gathered firom a 
consideration of the way in whidi these dyads relate to basic cells /and 11^ 
Together the two fourth dyads of Ex. 120 (A flat-D flat and IXj) form a 
statement of basic cell /at a pitch level at which it has acquired particular 
significance during the course of the opera. The Painter's despairing cry of 
'All lies* (*Alles Liige') immediately before his suicide in Act I, sc. 2 (bar 724) 
is set to a descending version of basic cell / at this pitch. Since the Painter is 
Lulu's husband at that point in the opera, the reappearance of basic cell / at 
this same pitch level at bars 1 142-5 of Act I, sc. 3 forms a suitably pointed 
comment on the Prince's words in those bars - 'As a wife she would make a 

^ Sec Ex. 110 above. 
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man superbly happy*. * Basic cell /, again on the notes C sharp-G sharp-D-G, 
aooompanies Lulu's words *I, I married you' m the Cavatina of Act II, sc. i 
(bar 77). The reappearance ^ basic cdl / in the form of the two fourth dyads 
which Ue at the heart of the organizational procedures employed in the Five- 
strophe Aria, ^diich cufamnates in Luhi's murder of Dr. Schfin, is thus 
bitterly ironic The first strophe of die Aria begins with two chords buik of 
superimposed fourths, the basis ofwfaich are the two fourth dyads of Ex. 120; 
the voice part sunoltaneously states a horizontal version of these two fourth 
dyads in the form of basic cell / (£x. 125). 



Ex. 125 
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The series of dyads illustrated in Ex. 120 also relates to the five-note * white* 
note* collection A-E-G-B-F, the first five notes of Schon's row at I-O, 
which formed the basis of the vocal part of Schon's Ballade^ 'Das Mein 
Lebensabend* at the beginning of Act II (bars 40-^) and which, as a 
simultaneity, accompanied his prophetic words 'One cannot even be sure 
of one's life* at bars 48-50 of the Ballade. Bars 48-50 of the Ballade reappear 
as the Introduction to the Five-strophe Aria. This five-note *white-note' 
collection is identical with basic cell // and thus, as has been pointed out 
above,' with the collection common to many of the dififerent sets employed 
in the opera. The five-note collection consists of two of the dyads of Ek. 120 
arranged qrmmetrically around the semitone dyad B flat-B natural of that 
collection. When, in the passage immediatdy preceding the Introduction to 
the Five-strophe Aria, basic cell // is stated as a melodic figuration at the 
pitch at which it consists of the five notes A-E-C-B-F, the note B flat, which 
converts the five-note collection into the six notes of dyads III, IVrnd V 
of Ex. 120, appears as a pedal note in the bass. This passage (bars 362-76), 
which con^iodtioiially demomstnites the retationBh^ between basic cell // 
and the invariant dyads of the following Aria, is shown in Ex.126. 

The first two, and last four, bars of the example present ascending and 

1 See Perie, Mmm Seviem, a6, 1965, p. 271. 

■ See p. 202 below. 
* See p. 89-90 above. 
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descending statements of basic oeU //over a pedd B flat In seven central 
ban the outer notes of the figuration are extended by successive semitone 
stqw to ezUHt the qrninietriad arrangement of dyads ilhistratedm 123. 

543~7 ^ ^ ^d of the Aria demonstrate the same relationship. In bars 
416-7 bask cell //is accompanied by its inversion at the minor thbrd below, 
a pairing of row forms iR^ch results in vertical statements of five of the sn 
dyads of the sequence illustrated in Ex. 121. 



£x. 126 




Like the D flat primary tonal centre associated with Dr. Schon, the 
unambiguous F sharp minor centre associated with the first statement of the 
most memorable of the versions of Alwa's Rondo theme also acts as a 
reference point. At bar 319 of Act II, sc. i, the F sharp minor tonal centre 
occurs at the words 'Eine Seele, die sich am Jenseits den Schlaf aus den 
Augen reib' CA soul, in the beyond, who rubs the sleep from her eyes'), a 
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line which Berg legarded as bemg pardcularly important to the listener's 
undeistanding of both the drama and Lnlu heraelf.^ It was his setting of this 
line which Berg quoted in his tribute to ICarl Kraus on his sixtieth birthday.' 
The Rondo matorial of Act II, sc. i reappears at its original pitch in Act II, 
sc. 2. In Berg's operas a musiail repetition always underlines some verbal or 
dramatic link; the F sharp minor tonal centre is associated with Alwa*s 
recurrent references to Lulu's eyes, the music lAaxh. originally accompanied 
the words *Eme Seele, die sich am Jenscits den Schlaf aus den Augen reib' 
reappearing to the words, 'In deinem Augen schimmert es, wie der Wasser- 
spiegcl' ('Your eyes shimmer hke the surface of water') (bar 1037) and the 
words 'Wenn Dcine beiden grossen Kinder-augen nicht waren' ('Were it not 
for your large child-like eyes') (bar 1076). 

The musical material of Lulu can be considered as falling into three groups 
defined by their respective harmonic and tonal characteristics. The first 
group consists of those passages which exploit the harmonic and melodic 
differences between the various sets. These passages are based on harmonic 
and melodic formations associated wth particular characters or events in the 
opera. The second group of material consists of those passages based on the 
harmonic, melodic and tonal characteristics which certain sets have in com- 
mon and particularly on the contrast between Vhite-note' and 'black-note' 
segments which is a feature of a number of sets. The third group consists of 
those overtfy tonal passages which invite a traditional interpretation. These 
three groups of material are not mutually exclusive. A set may be handled in 
different ways at different points in the work. Schon's set at P-O, for example, 
with its characteristic opening major triad, is used as a means of identifying 
Schdn as an individual, at I-O it is employed as a means of relating him to 
other characters in the opera through the harmonic and tonal areas which it 
holds in common with other sets whilst the D flat defined by the opening 
triad at P-4 acts as a leading-motive-like *tonic' assodated with his music 
for much of the opera. 

The distmction between these three groups of material acts as a large-scale 
formal device, the move from one harmonic-tonal group to another articulat- 
ing the overall structure of the work, in a way that I have disoissed in the 
previous chapter.' The tonal centres assodated with Dr. Schdn and Aiwa are 
important in this respect, each acting as a point of resolution of the tonal 
ambiguity of the preceding sections. The dramatic significance of the coda of 
Schdn's Sonata movement, perhaps the most memorable and immediate^ 

^ See Reich, *An der Scite von Alban Berg', Melos, 27, 1960, pp. 74-5. 

' It was Kraus who first produced Pandora s Box in Viciuu and whose speech at the 
pi^i6rehadadeq>iiifliieiioe<mBeqi;'8ooiioeptioaofti^ {Sot Kekh^ Alton Berg, 
London, 1965, p. 156.) 

' See p. 17 above. 
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striking passage in the work, will be discussed later. ^ The only other passage 
in the opera which has a similar effect on the listener is Lulu's great cry on 
her return from jail in Act II, sc. 2 ('Oh Freiheit', bar looi), when the music 
moves into a dear G flat major. In its immediate context this passage serves, 
both musically and dramaticaUy, as the resolution of the Melodrama of the 
preceding 48 bars; on a larger scale it acts as the resolution of the whole of 
Act n, sc. 2 up to this point The significance of Lulu's cry of happiness on 
regaining her liberty becomes dear in the great duet between Lulu and the 
Marquis in Act III, sc. i, when her freedom - which she describes as 'the 
only thing I have ever owned' - is again threatened.* 

Although the interlinking of different s^ through thdr common heza- 
chordal or segmental content, as in the opening movement of the Lyric 
Suite, plays an important structural role in it is only one of a number 
of interrelated elements which form the basis of the harmonic and melodic 
language of the opera. Together these elements create a certain kind ot all- 
pervasive quasi-tonal harmonic and melodic atmosphere to which, as Perlc 
has pointed out, the 'sets themselves are subordinate'.' 

Whereas in Lulu and the Lyric Suite the different harmonic and melodic 
elements create and arc absorbed into 'some kind of tonaIit}^V the harmonic 
and melodic language of Der Wein and the Violin (Concerto have overtly 
tonal implications. The basic sets of Der Wein and the Violin Concerto are 
shown in Exx. 127a and 127b. Both sets have clear tonal connotations and the 
desiiv to enhance these tonal connotations is one of the main considerations 
governing Berg's choice and handling of set forms and transpositional levels 
in the two works. 

£x. 127 



a) 




The first six notes of the set of Der Wein at its primar}^ level (P-0) outline 
port of an ascending D minor scale.' D minor is emphasized throughout asa 

* See p. 202f. below. 

« See Perle, 'The Character of Luhi: A Sequd% Mvsie Reoiem, aj, 1964. 

' Perle, Music Review, 26, 1965, p. 275. 
Perle, Serial Composition and Atonality\ 2nd edn., London, 1968, p. 89. 

' Redlich (*Bergs Konzertarie Der Wenfy OsterreicMsehe Mvsikzeitsehift^ 21, 1966) has 
dmni atieittion to the &ct that, although aU commentators on the work have regarded the 
form shown in Ex. 127a as being the primary form of the set, Berg's own sketch of the set 
(reprinted in Reich's Alhan Berg, London, 1963) shows the inverted form. While the single 
dkeldi-sheet for Der Wein in the Stadtbibuothek, Vienna, confirms that Berg regarded 
this as being the primary' form of the set, a sketch headed 'the Twelve-note row of Der 
Wein^ which Berg wrote in the guest book of ROiiena Herhnger shows the ascending form 
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'primary tonal centre' appearing at all the important structmnl pcants of the 
woiiL Der fVem can be divided into three sections, each section correspond- 
ing to one of the three poems which form the text of the work. The third poem 
is set as a varied reprise of the first while a huge part of the central section is 
palindromic The opening bars of the work (bars 1-7) are based upon row 
forms P-O, I-3, P-7, 1-8 and R-0, all of which inchide the three-note figure 
D-E-F or F-E flat-D; these figures are extracted horn the different row 
forms and act as a bass ostinato pattern (see Ex. 128). The same D area 



Ex. 128 




appears at the end of the first section, the dosing group of which is approached 
(bars 69-72) by a series of descending D major and minor scde figure 
bass produced by juxtaposing and overiapping similar segments fi^om the 
inverted form of the set at different transpositional levels. The third and final 
section of the woric begins and ends with the D minor figurations which 
opened the Aria. It is significant that at the opening of the second song, the 
central section of the work, particular prominence is given to the triad of A 
major, the notes which are extracted fi?om a number of different row forms 
and form a held pedal chord on the horns. The opening of the central section 
thus implies a dominant relationship to the first and third sections. 

The tonal implications of the set of the Violin Gmoerto, which at its 
primary level (Ex. 127b) begins with a G minor triad followed by a D major 
triad, have a similar long-term structural effect on the overall plan of the 
work. The opening bars of the piece juxtapose the G minor area of the open- 
ing notes of the set at P-0 and a tonal area around 13 ilar, the relative major 
of G minor. This juxtaposition (which is, to some extent, implicit in the struc- 
ture of the set, since notes 12, i, 2 and 3 of P-O together produce a B flat 
major added-sixth chord which incorporates both a B flat major and a G 
minor triad) reappears in the chorale of the second movement and runs 
through the whole concerto. In the Bach harmonization which Berg uses, the 
chorale starts in B flat major and ends in G minor. The beginning of almost 



iHiUtratcd in Ex. 127a. I shall regard the set form and level showTi in Ex. 127a, which 
acquires a particular prominence during the course of the work, as being the primary form 
of die set of iVr FTmi and shall dengmte it P-O. 
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every main section of the piece is marked by a passage which opens on one 
of these 'tonic' triads or on triads on D or F, the dominants' of the original 
G and B flat triads.^ The work ends on the ambiguous B flat* chord. 

I have said above that in BergV music a twehe^iote series is usually 
regarded as having other chafacteristicB in addition to that of interval suooe»* 
sion. In many passages of Der Wem the tonal implications of the series and 
the melodic contour with which the series is most firequendy associated is 
often regarded as being of mote importance than the interval succession. 
The series is frequently altered and submitted to cyclic and other forms of 
permutation as a means of enhancing the tonal and thematic similarities be- 
tween row transpositions. A simple example of cyclic permutation, employed 
in order to emphasize such similarities, can be found at bars 11-12 of Der 
Went where a statement of P-7 is fused with a cyclically permuted statement 
of RI-5 beginning on note 8. Notes 8-12 of RI-5 and notes 1-5 of P-7 are 
juxLiposcd to form a single C major scale on harp; the remaining notes of 
the two forms of the scries appear as similar three- and four-note figures on 
harp and pizzicato violins (£x. 129). 



Ex. 129 
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An example of the interval structure of the series being altered in order to 
emphasize the tonal and melodic similarities of two transpositional levels can 
be seen at bars 69-70, where the first hexachords of P--6 and P-8 are juxta- 
posed in the first horn part; the similarities between the two hexachords are 

> The following pkn shows tlie main tonal centres st llie hq|faming of eadi of die main 
sections in the first movement of the Violin Coooerlo: 
bar II a tempo G minor 

84 Tempo primo G raxaiac 
104 Alle^etto (Trio I) D niiiior 
114 Rustico B flat 

132 Tempo primo D minor (reprise of Allegretto) 
155 Trioll 6 ma jor/minor 

173 C^si Trio I D minor 

257 Fmal bar G minor 
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enhanoed by the appeaiance of an addidooal oote between notes 5 and 6 of 
P-6 and by the alteration of the second note of P-^ from C to B. A more 
complicated passage at bars 52^ indudes both permutation and an alteration 
of the interval sequence. Interrelated fragments from four different forms of 
the series - R-i i , 1-6, P-0 and 1-8 ~ axe brought together in a single melodic 
line on the saxophone; the remaining notes of each form of the series are 
shared between ihe strings and the glockenq»ieL As can be seen from Ex. 130, 
a statement of R-ii at bar 52 is Mowed by a statement of 1-6, die first 
hexachord of which is presented by the saxophone in a permuted version 
(notes 4 and 5 of 1-6 are the same as, and overlap with, notes 1 1 and 12 of 
R-ii); then follow (bar 54) statements of the first hexachords of P-O and 
1-8, the fifth note of P-O being changed from A to A flat so as to emphasize 
the similarity between the two hexachords. The second hexachords of 1-6, 
P-O and 1-8 are presented as melodic figurations on the glockenspiel and 
form the basis of the accompanying string chords. 

Ex. 130 




R.II 1-6 1-8 



Such modifications of the series are not uncommon in Der Wein. Qearly, 
in passages such as those shown above, Berg regards the series as a theme 
rather than an abstcaa intervallic structure; minor deviations from the 
interval sequence are permissible since, at such points, the series, or a frag- 
ment of the series, functions as a motive in the way that it might in tonal 
music. Because in Schoenberg's twelve-note music the series, as an abstract 
interval sequence, provides the basic referential element of the work, twelve- 
note theory recognizes only ^real' inversions and ^reaP transpositions. In 
tonal music, where the thematic elements are working within a larger referen- 
tial framework, other forms of inversion and tranqxisition, such as tooal 
inversion or a tonal answer in a fugue, are also permitted. In certain passages 
of Der Wem, as in traditional music, considerations of key-feeling take pre- 
cedence over those of mek)dic exactitude. 

Berg*s habit of associating his sets with a particubr melodic contour and 
of avoiding retrograde forms of the series, which would destroy the recogn^ 
zabiltty of this melodic contour, is further evidence of his tenden^ to rega^ 
the series as much as a thematic formation as a sequence of intervals. With 
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the exception of those large-scale palindromes of which Berg is especially 
fond - when whole sections of music, and thus tlie individual statement of 
the sets of which they are composed, run backwards - Berg usually employs 
retrograde forms only for special 'effects' and as a dearly indicated conceit 
In such cases a short passage, or a series, and its retrograde are usually juxta- 
posed and articulated in a way that will make the relationship clear. Thus, in 
Lulu, Dr. Schon's statement (Act I, sc. 2, bars 680-1), *Ich komme nicht 
hierher, urn Skandal zu machen. Ich komme, urn Dich tot dem Skandal zu 
retten' (1 didn't come hat to make a scandal^ I came to save you from one') 
has two complementaiy halves; the second half of the sentence, which cour 
tradicts the first, is set as a retrograde of the first half, the whole fonning a 
short two-bar palindrome (Ex. 131). 

Ex. 131 




Similar examples can be found in Act I, sc. 2, bars 489-91 (Schigolch: 
*Die Strassen werden immer langer und die Beine immer kiirzer*, *the streets 
get longer and my legs shorter') and bars 708-9 ('Bei einer Herkunft, wie sie 
Mignon hat, kannst Du unmoglich mit den Begrifiisn der burgerlicfaen 
Gesellschaft rechnen*, 'With a background like M^paon's you can't judge by 
the usual bourgeois standards'). In all these cases the use of the retrograde 
is associated with an implied negation in the text A retrogiade row, again 
juxtaposed with its prime fonn so as to make a short palindrome, appears at 
bar 23 of the last movement of the Lyrie Smte where, as I shall show later, it 
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ako seems to hsm sn eaEtnrimisical significance. Gnnpaiable short, thoai^ 
jum-dodecaplioiiicy pslindnnnic figuraticms appear at inqxHtant pointB in 
Wozxick. I shall discuss the significance of palindromic stnictines in Berg's 
music in the final chapter.^ 

It is noteworthy tluit even In the largo-scale palindromes of the *Allegro 
misterioso' of the Lyric Svke and the Sextet of Act I» sc. 3 and the 'Film 
Music' Osttnato of Luk, Berg takes care to employ thematic material the 
retrograde of idiich is identical with, or simihur to, its inverrion. The charac- 
teristic method of dividing the set of the 'Allegro misterioso' third movement 
of the Lyric Suite,* for example, produces the two figurations shown in 
Ex. 132a: one of these figures is a chromatic scale, the retrograde of which is 
identical with its inversion. The similarity between the retrograde form of 
these ligurations, as they are employed in the second half of the 'Allegro 
misterioso', and their transposed inversions can be seen by comparing £xx. 
132b and 132c. 

Ex. 152 




The first half of the Sextet (bars 1177-1203) of Act I, sc. 3 of Lubt also 

employs figurations which progress, in the main, by ascending chromatic 
steps ; their retrograde in the second half of the Sextet consists (as would their 

inversion) of descending chromatic steps. Two of the three most important 
of the thematic cells of the 'Film Music' interlude between Act II, scenes i 
and 2, of Lulu have retrogrades which are identical with their inversions 
(£xx. 133a and 133b), whilst the third cell has a retrograde which differs from 

Er. 133 
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* See pp. 237-9 below. 

* See p. 130 bdow. 
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its inverted fonn by only one note (Ex. 133c). Apart from such large-scale 
palindromes, or shoft passages m which palindromes are specifically employed 
as conoeits, the m^odic contoiir is, as Perle has pointed out, 'assumed to 
retain its identic when it is inverted hut never when reversed\i 

The appearance of a number of retrograde forms of the series in Der Wem 
and the "^Im Concerto is something of an exception to this general rule. In 
both works, however, the series is such that the most characteristic features 
of the prime are maintained in the retrograde form. Thus, the R and RI 
forms of the series of the Violin Concerto^ for example, respectively present 
cyclically permuted statements c^^e I and P forms. Similar)^, the retrograde 
forms of the series of Der Wem do not destroy the thematic contour of the 
scale figure which is the most characteristic feature of the series, any more 
than the retrograde of a major scale makes its relationship to the original 
pattern unrecognizable. RI-7 of the series of Der Wein, for example, begins 
with the four-note pattern that ends P-0; the first six notes of P-0 consist 
of an ascending D minor scale figure whilst the last six notes of RI-7 consist 
of an ascending D major scale figure. Qearly, the abstract intervallic rela- 
tionships between these two forms of the series arc less important than their 
tonal and thematic similarities, RI-7 being understood by the listener as a 
*major' version of P-0 with the order of various segments rearranged in 
relation to one another. Retrograde forms are, therefore, employed freely 
throughout Der Wein since they do not, in this instance, destroy the charac- 
teristic contour of the series ; the thematic features of theseries are maintained, 
the retrograde forms - like the various permutations and modifications of the 
series discussed above - merely introducing slight deviations. 

Because Berg regards the thematic characteristics of the set as being of 
importance in theur own right, set^ragments frequently aoqwre an identity 
as motivic elements and function independently of the set from which thqr 
originate. The scale-like fragment of the set of Der Wem often appears 
independently of the remainiiq; notes of the series. At bars 56-8, for exanq>Ie, 
a climax is gradually built up from sequential statements of the first hexa- 
chords of different P and I forms of the secies : the scale figures are here used 
purely as motivic elements and the second hexachords of the set remain 
unstated. Such independent thematic fragments are a oonmion feature of 
Luk lAim many figurations, initially derived from a twelve-note set but 
characterized by vgoaBc rhythmic and melodic shapes, become asBociated 
with certain events in the drama and reappear as independent motives at 
significant dramatic points later in the opera.* 

Figurations w inch acquire an independent existence of this kind are not 

* Perie, Mime Review, 26, i965» p. 274. 

' See, for example, the appeannoe of the theme of Dr. Scbto's Sootta movement at 
bars 82 and bars 609 of II/i. 
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always as dearly implicit in the structure of the series as is the scale^gure of 
Der fVem. One of die most important harmonic and melodic figurations in 
Der Wem consists of a sequence of tritones iM^iich is in no way suggested by 
the structure of the series itself. The way in which this tritone figure is 
generated is of some interest, since it affords a further example of one of 
Berg's most chancteristic, and most tfaecnetiGally unorthodox, techniques. 
As a harmonic phenomenon the figuration appears as three chromatically 
descending or ascending tritone dyads (Ex. 134). 

One of Berg's sketches for Der Wein^ suggests that these tritones are 
derived by extracting three pairs of adjacent notes (notes 3 and 4; 7 and 8; 
10 and II of P and I forms) from a cyclically permuted version of the 
scries in the manner shown in Ex. 135a; these notes then form the tritone 
figurations (hexachord A of Ex. 135b) whilst the remaining notes form the 
second hexachord {B) of the set 

Ex.135 




Since the chromatic tritone figurations of Ex, 134 can only be produced 
by subjecting the basic set to some kind of permutation, any one version of 
these tritone dyads can be obtained by applying the same procedure to eight 
different forms of the set; in the case of the dyads shown in Ex, 134 from 
P-I, P~7, I-3, I-9 or their retrogrades. The set form, from which a state- 
ment of these dyads is derived, is thus indicated neither by the pitch nor the 
order of the tritones themselves but by the order in which the remaining 
notes of the series (those shown in hexachord B of Ex. 135b) are presented.* 
On the first appearance of this tritone figuration (bar 15) Berg is careful to 
suggest its derivation by presenting, at the same time as the tritones them- 
selves, the remaining notes of the sets (hexachord B in £x. 135b) on the first 
hom in an order that can be related to the series at I-7 or, cydioUly permuted, 

* Reproduced in Radi, Attm Berg, London, 1965, p. 154. 

* Even so, the ordering of the notes in hexachord B cannot positively idd nrify a single 
set form as the source of these nitone dyads since any one ofdmng is commoii to two set 
forms. 
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P^. In later statements, however, the notes of hexachord B are presented in 
sudi a YTTf that it is impossible to identify the set form or farms fiom which 
the tritone figure is derived. The set shown in Ex. 135b, thou^^ derived ftom 
the basic set, thus functions as an independent trope. 

Althoc^ the two simikr three-note cdls (marked 1 and is in hexachord 
J of Ex. 135b) are usually stated as melodic units, they are occasionally 
superinqposed and arranged to form chromatically ascending or descending 
tritone dyads similar to those of hexachord A. The complex pattern of super- 
imposed tritones at bars 24-^ is produced by stating two levels of the set 
shown in Ex. 135b - which I shall henceforth term a 'subsidiary trope' - 
simultaneously, both hexachords of each form being presented as tritone 
dyads. Similarly, the dyads of hexachord A of the subsidiary trope are some- 
times presented in a melodic form. Horizontalized versions of this hexachord 
play a particularly important role in *Der Wein der Liebenden', the central 
section of the work.^ At bars 97-9, for example, the three tritone dyads of 
hexachord A appear as a melodic figuration on the glockenspiel whilst one 
of the three-note cells of hexachord B appears on the horn and the other, in 
a reordered version, on the violin. Elsewhere melodic statements of these 
tritone figures derived from the trope attain a completely independent 
existence. Bars 123-5 present a number of overlapping tritone figures in 
which both the chromatic movement associated with hexachord A and the 
identity of the three-note cells of B are destroyed. 

The gradual evolution of these tritone figures during the course of the 
work depends upon a chain of relationships similar to that which produces 
the series which I have earlier called 'Lulu's series' (Ex. 109). At its first 
appearance at bar 15 of Der Wem, the derivation of the tritone figuration 
from the basic set is suggested by the unfokling of the remaining notes of the 
set in the horn part Once this relationship has been established, however, 
the two resulting six-note groups are regarded as forming an independent 
subsidiary trope which can be subjected to procedures which obscure the 
relationship between the trope and the banc set from which it sprang. The 
order of the notes in hexachord B is permuted to form tritone figures 
stmihur to those which characterize hexachord A, The interval of a tritone is 
then assumed to be the most important characteristic of the trope and eventu^ 
ally attains complete independence as a self-sufficient motive. 

A simihtf, though moxe oomplicated, chain of relationships generates the 
material which forms the basis of the Qiofak Variations in Act III, sc. i of 
Lulu. The series which is associated with the Marquis in Act III is also 
associated with the Prince in Act I, sc. 3, and the Manservant in Act II, 
sc. I.* The derivation of this series is composiiiunally unfolded in Act I, 

* See p. 186 below. 

* See p. i98£. below. 
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sc. 3, wlien the Prince first appears. It is obtained by partitioning sucoesstve 
statements of Alwa's series, the baste series of the opera, and Schdn's series 
into groups of i> 2> 3» 4> 5, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and i notes in the manner shown 
in Ex. 136. The final notes of each group, with addition of the missing 
twelfth note at either the beginning or end, together form the Marquis's 
series. When the derivation of this set is first unfolded at bar ii3f. of Act I, 
sc. 3, the generatiye pnicess appears in the ofcfaestral part iriiile the complete 
Marquis's series appears simultaneous^ in the Yocal part. 

Ex. 136 




Alwa'tasriM 



Basic series 



SchOn's series 

At this first appearance, statements of the three series from which the 
Marquis's series is derived are accompanied by chords derived from the 
Picture trope (Ex. 1090), the Painter's chords (Ex. lOQn), the basic series and 
other harmonic tropes. The final note of each group, the notes which form 
the Marquis's series, are prolonged. The chords with which these notes are 
first associated in this generative passage form the harmonized version of 
the chorale theme which is the basis of the Chorale Variations in Act III, sc. i. 
Thus, although initially presented as a sequence derived from various 
twelve-note harmonic tropes, the chords which finally appear as the chorale 
theme resulting from this procedure arc not themselves twelve-note chords. 
Ex. 137a shows the harmonized chorale theme. Ex. 137b shows the furst 

Ex. 137 
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ten notes of Alwa's senes as presented at bars 113-5 of Act I, sc. 3, in the 
passage during wliich the chorale theme is initklly generated. The har^ 
monies accompanying these notes are derived from the Painter's chords 
(marked 1 in 137b), the basic series partitioned into three-note segments 
and superimposed (ii), and the Picture harmonies (iii). The first four chords 
of the harmonized chorale theme of Ex. 1 37a are obtabed by extracting notes 
I, 3, 6, and 10 of Alwa's series and their respective chords from Ex. 137b. 
As can be seoi from Ex. 137a, the note £ appears in the second, third and 
fourth chords of the chorale theme, chords two and three having the notes 
E and D in common and chord four having E and F sharp in common with 
chord three as well as the note G in common with chord one. The chords 
of the chorale theme themselves give rise to new figurations in the Chorale 
Variations of Act III, sc. i, when the chords are stated in the orchestral parts 
and the notes of the chords permuted to form the basis of new melodic, 
non-dodecaphonic, patterns in the vocal line (£x. 138). 



Ex. 138 



154 




(Maiquis' seriM P-7) 



A similar technique can be seen at bar 389 of Dr. Schon's Five-strophe 
Aria in Act II, sc. i of Lulu, where a statement of the Picture chords, 
derived from an inversion of the basic series, is presented on the wind and 
brass instruments while the voice presents a permuted version of the notes 
that make up the chords; the vocal part thus presents a horizontal figuration 
which, while derived from the basic series through the Picture chords, has 
no direct relation to the linear urdcring of the basic series itself (Ex. 139). 



Ex. 139 



389 ^ 
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I haye hitherto referred to most of the sedes eiiq>loyed m Luht as though 
they were disdnct, independent sets. IMiether the different series of Luk 
are independent, rather than derived from a single source set, has been the 
cause of much controversy. 

In his iSist article on Lubf, ^ written a year after Berg's death, and m all his 
subsequent wiidngs on the opera, Berg's friend and biographer Willi Reich 
put forward the view that the work was based on a single twelve-note series 
and that die other sets employed m the woric were derived from this source 
set in a variety of ways. Until recently this view has been accepted by almost 
all wfiters on the wotk. 

Doubts as to whether this method of analysing the work had any relevance 
to the actual auditory experience were first expressed by Hans Keller in 
1953* and Reich's analysis of the opera has been strongly contested in a 
series of articles by George Perle.' Although other writers have since become 
involved in the controversy - most notably, perhaps, Manfred Reiter in his 
book supporting and amplifying Reich's analysis* - the conflict of opinions 
is best expressed by Reich and Perle and it will be usefiil to suiomarize their 
argument before dealing with the topic. 

Reich argues that 'the work's thematic unity is guaranteed by the fact that 
a single twelve-note series . . . determines the whole musical action of the 
opera. Berg used special methods to derive all the most important musical 
figures from this series.'* The single twelve-note series is that which I have 
previously referred to as the *basic series'. In Reich's analysis all the sets in 
the work, other than the basic series itself, are obtained by extracting notes 
from the basic series, the notes extracted being determined by a variety of 
preoonqjositionally established nmnerical sequences. In some cases the 
resulting series is also subjected to other operations before achieving its 
most characteristic foruL Thus, Alwa's series is derived by extracting every 
seventh note frx)m successive statements of the basic set (Ex. 140). 

£x. 140 




Schon's series is derived by extracting the first note and then omitting 
notes from successive statements according to the sequence i, 2, 3, 3, 2, i 
in the manner shown below (Ex. 141). 

* Reich, 'Alban Berg's Lulu\ Musical Qiurterly, 23, 1936. 
' Keller, 'Lulu', Musk Review ^ 14, 1963. 

* See, in particular, Perle, JWna/ of the American Musicological Society, 12, 1959, and 
Music Review, 26, lOpS* 

* See Reiter, Die Zvpolftontechnik in Alban Bergs Oper '^Lailif, Regensbuig, 1973. 

* Rekh, Alban Berg, London, 1963, pp. 161-2. 
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The derivation of the trope associated with Countess Geschwitz will be 

discussed later. ^ 

Pcrle, on the other hand, ar^es that 'the music Lulu is not referable to 
a single twelve-note set' and that the operations ^\ hich Reich describes are 
*citlicr invalid, or, as supposedly demonstrating the priority of the basic 
series and significant prccompositional relationships between it and the 
"derived" sets, irrelevant'.* Pcrle also points out^ that Reich ignoKS the 
existence of many sets, a deficiency which Manfred Reiter has attempted to 
correct in his recent book on the twelve-note techniques in Lulu where he 
has demonstrated how those sets which Reich overlooks can be derived from 
the basic series by operations similar to those which Reich describes.^ Thus, 
the Athlete's series is derived by extractu^ alternate notes from the basic 
(Ex. 142). 



Ex. 142 













^=^- — 











The Schoolboy's series is derived by extracting every third note (Ex. 143). 
Ex. 143 





Reich shows how the fourth-patterns of basic cell / are derived by extract- 
ing certain notes from the basic series and how this and other figurations, 
obtained by applying a similar process of selection to the remaining notes of 
the series, produce trope /// (Ex. 144). 

Ex. 144 




*See pp. 121-3 bdow. 

' Perle, MmsU Revkm, 26, 1965, p. 294. 

3 Ibid., p. 295. 

* Reiter, Die Zwdlftonteclmik in Alban Bergs Oper 'Lulu\ Rcgensburg, 1973, pp. 57-60. 
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Retter extends this process to trope / wbich, he argues, is derived by re- 
ordering the two hexBchords of the basic series to form the sequence of 
fourths shown in Ex. 145b and then stating dyads from each of the two new 
hexachords alternately in the manner shown below.^ 

Ex. 145 




Reiter ignores trope // although he discusses the derivation of the dimin- 
ished seventh chord (basic cell///) on which it is based. It is dear, however, 
that trope //can be obtained by a further extension of the kinds of procedures 
which Ridch and Reiter describe. 

The argument between the two opposmg schools of thought has become 
confused by personal loyalties and by the hck of any real agreement about the 
exact nature of the problems being discussed. For much of the time the 
protagonists have been arguing at cross purposes. The essential argument 
between Reich and Perle is not, as Reich has suggested,^ about the ways in 
which Berg initially arrived at the difoent sets in Ladu. A recently published 
letter from Berg to Schoenbcrg, and a number of letters to Wcbem in whidi 
Berg discusses his intentions of employing a variety of subsidiary sets, make 
it quite clear that Berg originally obtained these subsidiary sets from the 
basic series by employing the derivative procedures which Reich describes.' 

* Ibid., p. 37. 

< See Reich, 'Drd NodzbliUcr zn Alban Bogs Lidu\ Sflmeizmuhe Miaikgeitmig, 
Nov.-Dec, 1966. 

* Berg's letter to Schoenberg is published in Gumer, AU>an Berg, London, 1975, p. 205. 
In a letter to Webem dated 20.9.1929 Berg remarks: 

I think that I have recently found a good solution to the problem of using the rows for 
such a lengthy work. (Apart from the different forms which I have long since already 
derived mm tiiem.) Youll see what I have d i s c o vei ed from the attached sheet of paper. 
From the mathematical point of view it is something that is self-evident. But in the 
musical technique of row composition it is something that, perhaps, no-one has yet 
discovered and that - as said - can be applicable to any twelve-note row. . . . 
Webem's reply is dated 28.9.1929: 

Your discoveries in the field of 'row-construction* seem very significant to me for the 
possibilities of obtaining from the basic row through permutation (I believe that that is 
what one calls, in mathematical terms, the kind of derivations that you have proposed) 
rows vriadtk seem tobenew andyetstand in demonstrable rdation wmi it (die msIc row). 

In cases where the four forms of the row and its transpositions don't answer the purpose 
- as they clearly don't with you - to be able to obtain such through derivation seems tO 
me to present possibilities for connections which have far reaching use 

The sheet of paper (presumably manuscript paper) wfakh Berg mentions is lost 
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The latter, together with Reiter's further description of the prooedmeB 
which gencfate the Athkte's aeries and the Schoolboy's trope - two sets 
ignored by Reich - are further confirmed by the nuiny sketches and row 
charts which Berg made while working on the opera.^ Such procedures are 
quite consistent with Berg's handling of the twelve-note method in his other 
works and, indeed, the most curious feature of the letter from Berg to Webem 
quoted above is that Berg discusses these procedures as though they were 
novel and employed in his music for the first time in Luk, As I diall show 
many of Berg's earliest twelve-note works employ derivatives sunilar to those 
employed in Luh» 

Mosco Camer has suggested* that the publication of Berg's own descrip> 
tion of these derivative procedures settles *once and for all the much 
debated question of whether he used a single row or several other rows', 
but the ways in which Berg originally arrived at these subsidian,' sets is not 
the subject of the argument. Nor is the argument, essentially, about the 
validity of these derivative procedures. Perle has shown^ that the procedure 
which generates G)untess Geschwitz's trope is rendered 'superfluous by the 
derivation of another one of the auxiliary sets employed in Lulu from every 
seventh note of the basic series, of which the derived set consisting of every 
fifth note is merely the retrograde (cyclically permuted so that the order 
numbers are ii, o, i, . . . lo)',* and that the same trope can be more easily 
derived from many other sets, including that of the first movement of the 
Lyric Suite, Yet this does not, in itself, invalidate the operations which are 
supposed to generate the Countess's trope for, as Perle himself elsewhere 
observes, 'though a given operation may be irrelevant as a pre-compositional 
means of establishing connections between the basic series and other sets it 
may be valid as an explicit compositional event'. ^ 

The real difierence between the two views is about the extent to which the 
Smhy of the opera'* depends upon the fact that the different sets are derived 
from the basic series by means of these procedures and the extent to which 
the listener is able, consciously or subconsciously, to perceive these rela- 
tionships. That many melodic and harmonic rektionships exist between the 
subsidiaty sets themselves, and between these sets and the basic series, has 
already been demonstrated; the debate centres on whether the *unity of 
die opera* depends upon the exploitation of such relationships between 

^ A photograph of one of Bec:g'8 row duurts iqppears in Scfaerliess, Alban Berg, Hamburg, 
^femer, jitm Berg, London, 1975, p. 205. 

* Peile, Serial Composition and AtonaUty, and cdn., London, 1968, pp. 74-5. 

* Perle adopts a different s}'Stem of numbering; the notes in a scries from that adopted in 
this book, the first note of the set being designated order number 0 and subsequent notes 
ftumbered from i to 11. 

* Perle, Music Rei ierr, 26, 1965, p. 294. 

* Rdch, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. x6x. 
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independent sets or, as Reich claims, upon the fact that these gubsidiaiy sets 
are not independent but derived from the basic set 

Manfred Reiter has discussed many of those passages in the opera in which 
he believes that the operations described by Reich (and similar operadons 
which produce the sets which are ignored by Reich) are composttiQiiaUy un- 
folded. But since (as I shaU show later) the procedures which are supposed to 
generate many of the sets of Lulu are not unfolded at any point in the work, 
Rdter also argues that the listener will feel the relationship b^ween the basic 
set and a derivative set niespecttve of whether the procedure is unfolded. In 
support of this view Reiter quotes Stem's statement that *It is absolutely 
superfluous - and also quite impossible - that the ear should be able to 
follow it (the series) in all its combinations ... the unity is fdt even if it is not 
understood*^ and says of Reich's approach that *it is self-evident to Reich 
that a knowledge of these ferfinical procedures is superfluous to an instinctive 
imderstanding of the composition.'* 

There are a number of flaws in such a defence of Reich's approach. 
Stein's statement is concerned with the problem of whether, in a work that 
is based on a single series, the listener is consciously aware of the series. Even 
if Stein's comments are correct when applied to such music it cannot be 
assumed that they arc equally applicable to the listener's appreciation of the 
relationship between the basic series and the different sets of Lulu. 

The problem is not, as Reiter suggests, whether the series itself is per- 
ceived but whether the kind of relationships which he and Reich describe 
are capable of being perceived. The kind of procedures which Reich and 
Reiter describe could be employed to derive almost any twelve-note set from 
any other. For example, Reiter describes the four consecutive triads which 
appear at Act I, sc. i, bar 92 of Lulu as being derived from the basic set of 
the opera in the manner shown in Ex. 146.* 

£x. 146 




A similar procedure applied to the RI form of the series of Webem's 
Concerto op. 24 will produce exactly the same sequence of triads (Ex. 147). 

Since similar derivative methods to those described can be employed to 
produce quite different subsidiary sets from the basic series of Lulu, and to 

1 Stdn, qnotied in Reiter, Dk Zm^knuMk m ASkm BergM Ofer 'Lub^, RcfcoBbiiig, 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. z6. 
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produce the subsidiary sets of Lulu from a quite different basic set, it cam 
hardly be claimed that such methods ensure die thematic unity of the work. 
Such methods, in themsebes, ensure nothing. It is not enousth to assume 

£x. 147 

3 

^^^^^^ 

that 'the unity is felt even if it is not understood'. While it may be generally 
agreed that 'a knowledge of the technical procedures is superfluous to an 
instinctive understanding' of the music, this understanding must be based 
on relationships which, whether or not the listener is consciously aware of 
them, the music presents as audible phenomena. Although the derivative 
operations described by Reich may have no value or relevance as abstract 
precompositional procedures they may, as Perlc has said, have relevance if 
unfolded in such a way that some kind of perceptible relationship is com- 
positionally formed between the resulting derivative material and what has 
gone before. I have aheady discussed some examples in Lulu of Berg's use 
of chains of relationships which enable the listener to see the compositional 
development of one group of material from another. 

In fact, in the case of the triads shown in £x. 146, such a relationship 
between the triads and the basic set is, as Reiter points out, compositionally 
unfolded at bars 86-90 of Luh, the passage whidh precedes the appearance 
at bar 92 of the chords quoted in the above example. In this passage the four 
triads, in thdr original order rather than the permuted order in which they 
appear at bar 92, are fornied by sustaining certain notes of the basic set in the 
ofdiestral part (Ex. 148). 

Ex. 148 
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My purpose in quotmg Roter's description of the methods by which the 
triads of Ex. 146 are derived from the basic set and in showing that these 
triads can as easily be derived from another set (and, in this case, the series 
of a work that is tedmically and stylistically quite different from Lulu) is not 
to question the compositional unfolding of this particular derivation but to 
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sbow that tbe derivative methodfl do not, in themselves, automaticaUy giuaaa- 
tee the eadsteiice of aiqr significant relationship between die original and the 
denvative sets. 

If the listener is to hear the sahsidiaiy sets of Luiu as being derived from 
the basic series, nrther than as indqpendent sets, then it seems that the pnioess 
which geneiates the subsidiaiy sets must be oompositionally nnfbldcd in a 
way that mate the derivative process capable a£ being perceived by the 
listener. As corolhuies of this condition, one wooM exf^ 
should take place on the first appearance of the substdiaiy set^ and would 
expect the passage in which the generative process occurs to be in some way 
distinguishable from tliosc passages in which two or more sets are employed 
simultaneously. 

Of the derivative sets in Lulu - with the exception of Lulu's series and the 
Marquis's series, which I have discussed above* - only the generation of that 
associated with Schigolch is projected in any significant way. According to 
Reich, and to Berg's own sketches and set tables, Schigolch's serial trope is 
derived from the basic set by overlapping the two hexachords of the basic set 
and then extracting notes i, 4, ii, and 12 so as to form the three four-note 
groups shown in Ex. 149. 

Ex. 149 



Hexachord 2 1| W 




The first appearance of Schigolch's serial trope in the body of the opera 
is at bar ii2f of Act I, sc. i, following Alwa's reference to Lulu's then 
husband, the Medical Specialist. The appearance of Schigolch's serial trope 
at this point is, perhaps, intended to suggest the more basic mythological 
relationship between Schigolch and Lulu. The overlapping of the two hexa- 
chords of the basic set, the first step in the generation of Schigolch's serial 
trope, is projected as a compositional event at bar 112. In the following two 
bars the second step in the generative process, the derivation of the four-note 
chromatic segments, is unfolded, bar 113 showing the derivation of these 

* Both musically and dramatically the parade of characters and themes in the Prologue 
to Lulu is an introductory foretaste of the material to be used later in the work; I shalL 
dierefbr^ disregard die appemnces of the derivative sets in die Prologiie for pnaenc and 
consider die first appearance of duBSC adB m die body of the opera as being die point at 
which one would expect the generative pKOOeii to be 

* See pp. ^ 109-11 above. 
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8q;ment8 fi»m the priine form of the basic 8^ 
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The same generative prooedine is also projected in the passage which 
precedes Scfaigokh's entrance in Act I, sc. 2 (bar 458f.) and, in a modified 
form, in the passage which precedes his entrance in Act II, sc. i.The opera- 
tions by which Schigolch's serial trope is derived fifom the basic series are, 
therefore, whatever the theoretical validity of these operations, clearly 
presented as compositional events. As I shall show, these operations and the 
ways in which they are unfolded are very similar to those employed in certain 
passages of the Lyric Suite. ^ 

The operations by which the other subsidiary sets ut'Lulu are derived from 
the basic series are not, however, projected with the same clarity. The first 
important appearance of Dr. Schon's series in the main body of the opera 
occurs at bar 534 of xVct I, sc. 2, where the series acts as the main theme of the 
Sonata movement. This passage is shown in Ex. 151. Both Reiter and Garner 
argue that this passage, placed significantly at the opening of the Sonata 

^ See pp. 136-9 below. 
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basic series.^ There are two major objections to such an interpretation. 

First, as can be seen fiom Ex. 151, the passage can only be obtained from the 

Ex. 151 
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basic series by omitting certain notes and by altering the order in which 
other notes of the set appear. Such a practice is not uncommon in Berg's 
twelve-note music btit seems inadmissible in a passage the supposed function 
of which is to demonstrate the derivation from the basic series of one of the 
most important sets in the work. Indeed such omissions and alterations would 
appear to invalidate the whole procedure. Secondly, as Perle has remained,* 
there is nothing which distinguishes this from the many other pass^es in 
the opera in which notes common to two sets simultaneously frmction as 
members of both. There is, for example, no reason why one should regard 
diis pass^ as more significant than that at bar 523, m which Schdn's series 
is obcamed from Schigolch's serial trope (Ex. 152). Since the passage shown 

Ex. 152 
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* Reiter, Die Zwolftontechmk in Alban Bergs Oper 'Lulu\ Regensbei^, 1073, pp. 43-4, 
and Gamer, Berg, London, 1975, pp. 207 and 218, who claims that ^chdn*s aeries 
i<; the only one whose derivatKm finm the BS (basic series) is shown as a wimprMiriwn^^ 

process'. 

' See Perle, Music RevUw, 26, 1965, p. 295. 
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in Ex. 152 precedes that in which the derivatioii of ScfaSn's series fiom the 
basic series is supposedly unfolded* it could be claimed, with rather more 
josdficatiQn, that SchBn's series is derived fiom one version of Schigolch's 
serial trope. 

The serial trope assodated with the figure of Countess Geschwitz is 
pardcuhrly interesting since, of all the derivative operations described by 
Reich, those which produce the Countess's trope are the most complicated. 
The derivative procedure necessitates five separate operations: 

1. Every fifth note is extracted from successive statements of the basic set 

2. This series is then cydicaily permuted so as to begin with its tenth 
note, producing the series shown in Ex. 153a. 

3. Two notes are extracted from this (^dically permuted series and are 

presented as a simultaneity. 

4. The remaining notes are partitioned into two five-note segments. 

5. The notes within these segments are permuted to form two scale-like 
patterns. 

This sequence of operations is ilhistrated in Ex. 153b. 
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Perle has daimed that the series shown in Ex. 153a (the series resulting 
firom the application of the first two steps in the sequence of operations 
described above and which I shall refer to as series X), cannot be found in 
the opera kself but only in the manuscript examples which Berg prepared 
for Reich; series Xis therefore, Perle claims, *an hypothetical intermediary 
set*.* This is incorrect for, although Geschwitz is usually represented by the 
trope shown as the last example of Ex. 153b, and although the complete 
sequence of operations by which the trope is derived from die basic set is 
nowhere unfolded in the opera, the ordered intermediary series X does 
appear on a number of occasions. 

Series X appears three times m Act II ; at bars 4-5 and bars 9-1 1 when the 

^ See Perle, 'Erwiderung auf Willi Rdchs Aufiatz: **Dra NodzbUtter zu Alban Bogs 
Zi«Af" Schtpeixerisehe Aiusikzeittu^f Mgy-Juoe, 19679 p. 165. 
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Countess's opening words in the opera are set to an inversion of this series 
(Ex. 154), at bar 673, also in its inverted form, and in the Tilm Music' 
interlude between Act II, scenes i and 2. The appearances of this series in Act 

Ex. 154 
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Series X (I) 

III of the opera are both more extensive and more significant; it may well be 
that Berg intended the ordered series Xto become gradually more prominent 
as the figure of Countess Geschwitz develops in dramatic importance during 
the final act of the opera. Many of the appearances of series X in Act III, 
sc. 2, can be found in those portions of the act which Berg brought together 
to form the Adagio of the Lulu Suite. The melody at bars 28-33 Adagio 
(which reappears at bar ggf ) presents a horizontal statement of ten of the 
notes of the ordered series X, the remaining two notes (those which form the 
fifth dyad of Segment A of the Countess's trope in Ex. lOQg) being sustained 
in the bass.* The same ten-note melodic pattern that appears at bar 28 and 
bar 99f. of the Suite, rhythmically altered but with same contour and over 
the same sustained two-note chord in the bass, forms the basis of Countess 
Geschwitz's *Noctumo' in the unpublished portion of Act III, sc. 2; in the 
opera the Noctumo* immediately precedes Lulu's death cry which appears 
at bar 78 of the published Suite. A further version of series X occurs at bars 
1124-64 of Act III, sc. 2 (the passage which precedes Jack's first entry) as 
Geschwitz, alone on the stage, contemplates suicide. These bars form the 
opening forty bars of the Adagio of the Suite and statements of series X can 
be found at bars 6-10, 14-17 and 21-3 of the published score. In these pas- 

* The published score of the Lulu Suite has two sets of bar numbers. I shall refer to 
bars in the Suite by employing those numbers which indicate the bars in the Suite move- 
ments themselves rather than those which appear enclosed in squares which are based on 
Berg's own bar numbers and indicate the position of these bars in the body of Act III of 
the opera. 

* In Stein's revised bar numbers the Noctumo appears at bars 1257-71 of III/2. 
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sages the sustaiiied fifth dyad, which was extracted from the series in the 
passages at ban 28-33 ^nd 99-100 discussed above, agam appears in the 
bass; the remaining notes of the series are presented as a sequence of two- 
note chords in the manner shown in Ex. 155. 

Ex. 155 




ScriMXO) (P) 



The ^intermediary series X, which results from the application of the first 
two stq)s in the sequence of operations by means of whidi Countess 
Geschwitz's trope is derived from the basic set, thus appears at a number of 
significant points towards the end of the opera. Moreover, since series Xis 
often presented m such a way that the two notes which correspond to Seg- 
ment ^ of the serial trope shown in Ex. io9g are isoUted fix>m die rest of the 
series,it is possible to argue that an audible relationship b established between 
the ordered series Xand the serial trope with which Countess Geschwitz is 
usually associated. At no pomt in the opera, however, is the rektionship 
between series X and the basic series itself unfolded. 

The extent to wfaidi the derivation of the subsidiary sets associated with 
particular characters in Lulu is compositionally projected on their first 
appearance in the opera may be summarized thus: 

Projected Derivations 

1. The series associated with Lulu and the serial trope associated with 
Schigolch are derived from the basic series: the derivation of Schi- 
golch's trope in particular is projected as a compositional event. 

2. The series associated with the Marquis in Act III, the Manservant in 
Act II, and the Prince in Act I is derived from three sets - the basic 
series, the series associated with Dr. Schon and that associated with 
Alwa. This derivation is also projected as a compositional event. 

Unpr ejected Derivations 
I. The scries associated with Dr. Schon is used together with the basic 
set at the beginning of the Sonata Exposition in Act I; the two sets are 
not, however, employed in a way that demonstrates the derivation of 
Schon's series from the basic set. 
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2, The procedures by means of which Alwa's series, the series associated 
with the Athlete and the serial trope associated with the Schoolboy aie 
derived from the basic set are not projected at any point in the opera. 

3. The relationship between the Countess's serial trope and the ordered 
series X is revealed and exploited to a certain extent (mainly in Act III, 
sc. 2) but at no point is the sequence of operations by means of which 
the basic set gives rise to the serial trope unfolded. 

That the supposed derivation of the majority of these subsidiary sets from 
the basic series is not shown in the opera does not mean that the relationships 
described by Reich may not be exploited as compositional events. The rela- 
tionship between Schon's series and the basic scries, for example, is - as 
Perle has observed^ - impressively exploited at the moment of Dr. Schon's 
death in Act II, sc. i, when his series is absorbed into the basic series.The 
exploitation of the relationship at this point does not, however, make the 
music pfcviously associated with Schon more Valid' in any way; nor does 
it suggest that Schon's series is derived from the basic series, any more 
than the passage at bar 523 of Act I, sc. 2* suggests that his series is derived 
from Scbdgolch's serial trope. 

Obviously Berg could have unfolded all the subsidiary sets in the opera 
in a way that made clear their origins in the basic series had he wished to 
do so. Had the unity of the opera rested on the &Gt that *a single twelve-note 
series determines the whole musical action',* the projection of some such 
perceptible relationship would have been necessary. In fiict, the unity of the 
opera rests on those harmonic and thematic relationships between the dif- 
ferent sets which were discussed at the beginning of this chapter. It is sig- 
nificant that Schigolch's serial trope, which lies outside the network of har- 
monic and tonal relationships described earlier, is one of the few subsidiary 
sets the derivation of which from the basic set is compositionally projected. 

George Perie has remariced that ^obvioiis and, in principle, equally valid 
variations' of the procedures described by Reich Srill generate other, quite 
different, twehre^tone sets'.* Berg's sketches show that he did, in fact, 
investigate and reject many of the other sets which can be produced by deriva- 
tive operations similar to those which produce the subsidiary sets employed 
in the opera. Thus, besides investigating the sets produced by extracting 
ever>^ second, every third, every fifth and every seventh note of the basic set 
(the procedures which produce the sets which appear in the opera, as the 
Athlete's series, the Schoolboy's serial trope. Countess Geschwitz's ordered 
series X and Alwa's series respectively) he investigated and rejected the sets 

* Perle, Music Review, 26, 1965, p. 295. 
' See p. 92 above. 

' Reich, Alhan Berg, London, 1965, p. 161. 

* Perle, Music Review, 26, 1965, p. 294. 
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produced by extracting every fourth, every sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh note of the basic set. He also investigated the potential of the dif- 
ferent sets produced by applying to the basic series variants of the method 
which produces Scfafin's series. There is amongst Berg's sketches, for 
example, one for the set shown in Ex. 156, which is derived from the basic 
set by successively omitting notes acoorduig to the pattern 0, i, 2, 3, 3, 2, i, 0 
and status the remaining three notes as a simultaneity. Berg*s use of the 



Ex. 156 



derivative sets employed in the opera, in preference to these other sets 
investigated in his sketches, is due to 'musically significant properties . . . 
rather than to generative procedures whose connection with these properties 
is entirely coincidental'.^ 

A curious feature of the Reich-Perle controversy discussed above is that it 
has been entirely concerned with Berg's use of derivative sets in Lubi - 
Berg's use of similar techniques in his other twelve-note works has gone un- 
mentioned and unquestioned. Yet the use of such derivative sets is an inn 
portant feature of Berg's twelve-note practice. None of Berg's twelve-note 
works employs a single set; most employ a basic series and a number of 
subsidiary sets which are derived from the basic series in a variety of ways. 
A survey of this aspect of his techniques will show that Berg's HanHIing of 
the derivative sets in Lulu is entirely consistent with his hanHling of the 
derivative sets in his other twelve-note works. 

Of ^ six movements of the Lyric Suite, only two complete movements 
(the first and the sixth) and certain parts of two other movements (the outer 
sections of the third movement and the 'Tenebroso' sections of the fifth) 
employ the twelv&4iote method of composition. The twelve-note movements 
and twelve-note sections of the Lyric Suite employ a nmnber of sets, each set 
being related in some way to the set which has appeared immediatdy before. 
The original set of the first movement is, thus, gradually modified as the 
work progresses, the different sets forming a chain of relationships similar 
to the chains of melodic and harmonic relationships found in Lulu and Der 
Wein which have been already discussed. Berg seems to have regarded the 
process of alteration and modification by which the basic set of the opening 
'Allegretto giovale', with its clear tonal implications, becomes the chromatic 
and tortuous series of the final 'Largo desolato' as having a programmatic 
significance and, in his writings on the piece, described these modifications 

^ Ibid., p. 294. 
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as bdng important 'not for die Ike but for the '^character" of the row- ''suf- 
fering a ftte*".^ 

Series A (Ex. 157a), the basic series of the first movement, and the two 
subsidiary sets to which it gives rise have been discussed above.* Series B is 
the basic series of the 'Allegro misterioso* sections of the third movement 
(Ex. 157b). Series C and Z) (Exx. 157c and d) are employed throughout the 

Ex.157 




SariMD 



finale. Series B is obtained by inteidianging notes 4 and 10 of the first 
movement series, series A\ series C is obtained from series B by interchang- 
ing notes 5 and 10 and interchanging note 6 and note 8. The prooeduie 
by which series B is derived fttm series and by which series C is derived 
firom series B - that is, the actual process of interchange - is never compo- 
ritionally unfolded; in each case Berg assumes timt the motivic simi- 
larities are sufifoaent to form perceptible relationships between the different 
series. The motivic similarities between the first movement series (A) and 
the series of the third movement (B) are, however, emphasized in the passage 
firom bars 16-32 of the second movement (and in the fragmentary restatement 
of this passage at bars 93-1 12), where figurations derived finm tbe two series 
are juxtaposed. Ex. 158 shows the main melodic lines in the section from 
bars 19-28 of the second movement. In this section, and in the rest of this 
and later passages from the same movement, the two series are employed at 
the same or equivalent pitch levels in order to enhance the similarities be- 
tween them. As I have already observed,^ this choice of pitch level is deter- 
mined by the fact that the transposition of series B employed during these 
bars is one of the four levels at which it contains the notes A-B ilat-B-F as 

^ Bcfg, *Niiie 'PufgcB on the j^ynir Siuti xqnimied in Rancbfaaupt (ed.), Schoenbcrg - 
Berg - WAtrn : The Stmg Quintets, Hambuif, 1971, p. loa. 

• See pp. 82-3 above. 
' See p. 82 above. 
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adjacent pitches. The role which this four-^iote collection plays in the third 

niQfveinent of the «Sff^(0', and in the w 

earfier.*^ 
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llie pitsence of the four-note group A-B flat-B-F in both series C and /) 
serves to relate these two series to series B. Series C at the transpositional 
level shown in Ex. 159a begins with a version of this collection whilst the two 
levels of series D shown in Exx. 159b and 159c also contain versions of the 
same collection (indicated by square brackets). 

Ex. 159 




SiriM D 



SmImO 



Series C and D are used simultaneously throughout the sixth movement; 
the relationship between the two i^qpaiently independent series is revealed 
at bar 30 of the finale, when series C is shared between the first and second 
violin in such a way ikax violin i pkys the notes of the first hexachord and 
violin 2 the notes of the second hexachord of D (Ex. 160). Series D is, thus, 
oompositionally rehted to series C in a way simOar to that which, in LuSu^ 
relates SchOn's series to the basic secies of the opera at the moment of 
Schfin's death. AWwingh the passage shown in Ex. 160 is the most dramatic 

* See pp. 27-9 above. 
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oompofiitioiial ci p ioilatkm of die iclalioiighip between series C and D, die 
oonnecdon between the two series has already been revealed in the *Tcne- 

Ex. i6o m 




broso* sections of Movement V. The two 'Tenebroso' sections of the other- 
wise non-twelve-note fifth movement are based on series C. The first 
section (bars 50-120) is built of overlapping chords, obtained by stating 
adjacent notes of the series simultaneously. During the second ^Tenebroso* 
section the chords derived from series C are arranged in such a way diat the 
resulting horizontal lines gradually form statements of series D, the piooess 
c nlmin ari n g at bar 281 where the two heiachogrds of series D are stated 
simultaneously (Ex. 161). 




A further complete statement of D in the fifth movement, with the two 
hcxadhords played ccmsecutively xather than simultaneously, appears at 
374-83 of the final Presto section. This statement of scries Z) is at the 
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transpositional level shown in Ex. 159, at which level it contains the four-note 
collection B flat-B-A-F which it holds in common with series B» Series A, 
die hosic series of the fint movement of the Lyivr iSfi^(^ 
course of the movement, to the two subsidary sets Ai and A2 (Exx. 107a 
and 107b). The relationship between these two sets and the basic series A 
is primarily harmonic and tonal and has been already discussed.^ Set Ai 
is also related to the basic series through its intervallic characterisdcs, in that 
the sequence of fourths and fifths which characterize Ai (and which are 
suggested in the chords, built of superimposed fifths, which open the first 
movement) are implicit in the melodic contour which the basic set assumes 
when it forms the main theme of the first movement. This relatKmship is 
emphasized at bars 42-5, where the main theme is divided between viola 
and cello in sucli a way that each of the two voices forms a chain of fourths 
and fifths similar to those of ^/ (£x. 162). 

Ex. 162 (j=«ioo) 



Using the same basic series as that shown in Ex. 158a above (series A) 
Berg's 1925 setting of 'Schliesse mir die Augen beide* presents an interesting 
variant of the technique employed in the first movement of the Lyric Suite, 
a variant which seems to anticipate some of Berg's later methods of set- 
handling. The piano part at bars xi-13 of 'Schliesse nur die Augen beide' 
presents the series shown in Ex. 163, which I shall call A3. This scries, a 
further derivative of the basic set, does not appear in the Lyric Suite, 



In 'Schliesse mir die Augen beide' the opening statement of the basic set 
has the same contour as the theme of the first movement of the Lyric Suite, 
Like series y^/ of the Lyric Suite^ series A3 above springs from the sequence 
of fourths and fifths implicit in this ccmtour. Series A3 is obtained by 
arranging ascending and descending sequences of four^ symmetricaUy 
around the opening F of the banc set at P~0 and extracting notes from each 
sequence in turn (Ex. 164). The ordering of the notes within this series is 

^ See pp. 82-3 above. 
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reflected in the vertical ordering of the notes in die twelve-note chord (the 
all-interval, so-called 'Mother* diord of F. II Klein)^ which ends the song. 

Ex. 164 . iHt l*± 



V " i 



Although, like the basic set, this new series has the tritone F-B between its 
first and last notes and the tritone D-A flat at its centre, destroys the 
harmonic and tonal identity of the two hexachords of the basic set, a feature 
that is maintained by the two subsidiary sets which appear in the first 
movement of the Lyric Suite. One can postulate a number of hypothetical 
methods (similar to those described in connection with the subsidiary sets of 
Lulu) by which A3 is derived from the basic set but no generative process is 
unfolded during the course of the song. Series Ai of the first movement of 
the Lyric Suite, which, consisting as it does of a sequence of fourths and fifths, 
would seem to form the most obvious link between A3 and the basic set, does 
not appear in 'Schliesse mir die Augen beide'. One other method of row- 
handling in the Lyric Suite also anticipates Berg's later techniques. The 
series employed in the third movement of the work (series B) is shown in 
Ex. I58d. For much of the movement Berg chooses to project this series as 
two intcrloddng segments, a five-note and a chromatic seven^iote segment 
The way in which this is adiieved is shown in Ex. 165. 



£x. 165 



^^^^^^^^^ 



Although these two segments usually appear in the interlocking form 
sho\\Ti in the above example, and arc only occasionally used consecutively so 
as to produce a new series, this method of splitting the series is similar to and 
anticipates that by which Schigolch's serial trope is derived from the basic 
set of Lulu. In both cases the series is stated as notes of equal duration and 
the method of splitting the series generates rhythmic patterns which have an 
important independent structural function. ^ A comparison of Ex. 165 and 
Ex. 160 will reveal the extent to which this method of row splitting also 
corresponds to the method by which series C and D are associated at bar 30 
of the fin^ movement of the Lyric Suite. 

* See Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, pp. 135-6. 

' The rhythmic aqtcctg of thig method ctt row q>litting are discuased in Ch. IV, pp. 156- 

158 below. 
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Berg's methods of handling the twelve-note sets in both Lulu and the 
Lyric Suite are detennined by his desire to create a certain kind of tonally 
o ri entated twelve-noise language. The neoessily of reconciling the apparently 
conflicting demands of the twehe-note method and the tonal system, which 
the creation of such a language entails, raises a number of technical problems. 
Because of the specifically tonal connotations of their r e sp e ct iv e sets, these 
problems are posed in their most acute form in Der Wm and the Violin 
Conoerto. 

The nature of these problems becomes clear when one compares the two 
systems. In both the twelve-note mediod and the tonal system the twelve 

notes of the tempered chromatic scale represent the total available material. 
In the tonal system a key consists of seven notes, selected from the possible 
twelve according to a conventional arrangement of tones and semitones. 
Every key is characterized by and differs from every other key by the fact 
that, of the total available material, the selection of notes which it includes 
and excludes is unique. The order in which this unique selection ot notes is 
presented in the course of a composition can be varied at will, the selection 
itself defines the key. The tw'o most typical key-defining patterns in tonal 
music (the scale and the triads built on tlie tonic, dominant and subdominant) 
have in common only the fact that both patterns include all seven of the notes 
selected from the total available material and exclude all the remaining notes. 
The two patterns are united by their common unique content, the scale 
defining this content as a horizontal melodic phenomenon, the primary triads 
defining the content as a vertical harmonic phenomenon. The tonal system is, 
therefore, an 'ezdusave* system. 

The twelve-note system, on the other hand, is an inclusive' system. Each 
set includes all twelve notes of the chromatic scale, that is to say it includes 
all of the total avaikble material One twelve-note set differs from another 
set not by the fact that it has a unique selection of notes but by the fiict that 
it presents the avaihble material in a unique order. 

In tonal music diere is no conflict between the scalic and triadic formations 
since they respectively represent the horizontal and vertical aspects of the 
same unique collection fiom the chromatic scale. The way in which vertical 
and harmonic formatioiis rdate to one another is, on the other hand, one of 
the more problematic areas of twelve-note theory. Traditional twelve-note 
dieory, as espoonded by Rufer and many other commentator s *, defines only 
one method of deriving diords fimn a series - that of playing adjacent notes 
of a series nmultaneously. From a purely theoretical point of view this 
method (which is usually termed 'simultaneity') inevitably destroys certain 
aspects of the interval succession upon which the identity of the series is 
supposedly based. If one considers the extreme case of a twelve-note chord, 

^ See Rufer, Compodtion with Tsoelve-notes, London, 1955, p. 85. 
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for eiample, it is dear that such a chord, in theory, represents any twelve- 
note set.^ Moreover, simultaneity also creates new 'nonnrow' intervals. The 
decision to present notes 2, 3, 4, notes 6, 7, 8 and notes 10, 11 and 12 of a 
series as three three-note chords in the manner shown in the following dia- 
gram, for example, creates new 'nonrrow* intervals between notes 2 and 5, 
6 and 9, and 9 and 12. These nonnrow intervals are marlced by asterisks in 
the fdlowing diagram:' 



• • • 

I I I 1 1 

1 3 5 6 9 13 

3 7 10 

4 8 II 



Another method of obtaining twelve-note harmony, although one not 
discussed by Rufer, is the simultaneous use of two or more set forms. This 
method does not create new intervals horizontally, as does simultaneity, but 
the vertical relationships between the parts - the intervals formed between the 
different set forms - are not automatically controlled by the series.^ Many of 
the chains of relationships which generate new material in Berg's mnsic 
come about throus^ a deliberate eq»loitation of the ambiguous association 
between the vertical and horizontal aspects of twelve-note music. 

Tlie methods of row^handling employed in Der Wem and the Violin 
Gmcerto are an attempt to reconcile the different ways in which the hori- 
zontal and vertical aspects relate to one another in tonal and twelve-note 
music. The necessity for such methods springs from the fact that the set of 
each of these works resembles one of the two most characteristic key-defining 
patterns of tonal music - that of Der Wem beginning with the first seven 
notes of the minor scale, that of the Violin G>ncerto consisting of a sequence 
of major and minor triads based on the circle of fifths. Thus, whilst the 
scale-like fragment of the series of Der Wem naturally gives rise to scal^- 
like melodic formations, reminiscent of those of tonal music, it cannot, at 
least by the methods hud down by twelve-note theory, produce triads and 
other obviously tonaUy-orientated formations of a kind ^t would compl^- 

* In practice a composer may, however, imply a horizontal order in a number of ways - 
by the wa^ in which he chooses to ^aoe a chord, by emphasizing certain notes through the 
ocdicstratkm or dmnigfa dwir p oditkm in the caonl ana 00 on. Thus, though the twdve- 
note chord which accompanies Lulu^s death cry in Act III, sc. 2 of Lulu could in dieory be 
a vertical statement of any twelve-note series, the chord itself is so arranged as to emphasize 
its derivation Irom trope /. (The chord appears at bar 80 of the Adagio of the Lulu Suite.) 

* I am here concerned only tibe series as an abstract entity. In practice the extent 
to which the listener might be aware of these intervals as being 'non-row' intervals 
depends on many other factors such as articulation, phrasing, whether the intervals formed 
in this way are ahetdy a fetture of the series, etc. 

' Sec P. Wcstcrgaard, 'Toward a Twelve-Tone Polyphony' in Perspectives on Contem- 
porary Musk Theory, ed. B. Boretz and £. Cone, W. W. Norton and Co. Inc., New Yock, 
1973, p. 243. 
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ment and provide a bannonic stractuie omsisteiit with these melodic figu- 
latUMis. 

Many of the thematic figurations in Der Wem, and the most in^xirtant of 
the work's harmonic characteristics, spring, not from the basic series, but 
fiom subsidiary sets that are themselves derived from the basic row. These 
subsidiaiy sets are usuaOy stated initially as chord sequences which then give 
rise to new melodic figurations. Four such subsidiaiy sets are employed 
during the course of the work. 

I. At bars 8-xo the clarinets present two sequences of three-note chords 
derived from the basic row by extracting alternate notes from a cyclically 
permuted version of I-5 (bars 8-9: £x. 166). In effect, the passage presents 



Ex. 166 




l-B (1) <2) (3) (1) (2) (3) (2> (4)|.1 (i) (iii) (i) (Ui) 



a new twelve-note set consisting of notes 1-3-5-7-9-11-2-4-6-8-10-12 of 
the original note-row; I shall call this new set 'trope A\ The method by which 
this trope is derived from the basic series is identical with that by which the 
Athlete's series is derived from the basic set of Lulu. At only one point in 
the work (the passage at bars 8-10, shown in Ex. 166) is this set presented as 
four three-note chords; harmonic statements of this set elsewhere in the 
work usually present it as a sequence of three fourniote chords (£x. 167). 

Ex. 167 




Although the order of the chords which make up these harmonic state- 
ments of trope A usually follows diat implied by the set, the horizontal 
ordering of the notes within the chord sequence often varies from one state- 
ment to another and I shall therefore term this characteristic harmonic form 
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of the set 'harmomc trope A*. Statements of haniKmic trope A pbqr an im- 
portant role in the otchestnl introduction and ooda and in the tnmsttional 
passage that leads to the second subject graup.^ 

2. Anodier subsidiaiy set, wMch I sfaaU caU *trope J' oonsistB of three four- 
note diords produced by partitioning the basic row into four three-none 
segments and stating these segments simultaneous in the manner shown in 
Ex. i68. Ex. i68 shows this operation applied to the inverted form of the 



Ex. i68 



* 



3iE 



1-3 



^•^ ^ 

Harmonic trope B 



basic row since, with the exception of a single statement which accompanies 
the voice part at the opening of the first song (bar 17) and the reprise of this 
passage at bar 74 and bar 196, it is from this form of the row that statements 
of harmonic trope B, like those of harmonic trope A, are always derived. 
Statements of harmonic trope B appear mainly in the orchestral passages 
which open and close the work, where they are usually arranged in such a 
way that the last chord of one statement overlaps with the first chord of 
another. Bars 11-13 of the orchestral introduction show the kind of chord 
sequences produced by such overlapping statements of the trope. 

3. Of the four subsidiary sets employed in Der We in, that which I shall 
call 'trope C is the most obviously derived from the basic row of the work. 
The most characteristic harmonic form of trope C is shown in Ex. 169; it 
consists of three triads (I, II and III below) derived from notes 1-3-5, 
6-7-8, and 9-10 (or 11) -12 of P and I forms of the basic series (or the 
equivalent notes of the retrograde forms); the remaining notes of the set 
are usually stated as grace notes. Trope C appears only in the central section 

£x. 169 



Trope C 




i, -1 



of the work, the second song 'Der Wein der Leibenden*. The chords of trope 
C usually, but not always, maintain the order inq>lied by the basic series, 
from which they derive. The first complete statements of the trope to appear 
in the piece (on the strings at bats 92-7), for example, are derived from R-i i , 
P-9 and P-i; the statements derived from Ph) and P-i are both based on 
qrdically permuted versions of these forms. 

^ The formal design of Der Wein is discussed in Ch. V, p. 186 below. 
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4. The fourth trope (trope D) is shown in £x. 170 and has been discussed 
earlier in this chapter.^ 

Ex. 170 



Trop« D 



The triadic and quartal formations which characterize tropes B and C 
are deliberately reminiscent of traditional tonal music. The three tropes, 
thus, produce a tonally orientated harmonic structure which is consistent 
with the tonally orientated melodic figurations suggested by the structure of 
the basic seties niDer Wein. At points in the work where these tropes are not 
themselves en^loyed, similar chord formations are obtained by bringing 
together a number of difoent set forms according to pre-concdved 'non- 
dodecaphonic' criteria. It is these non-raw criteria which, to a large extent, 
detenntne Berg's choice of transpositional levels and the way in which he 
handles the series. 

The process by which the tritones of trope D are derived from the basic 
set is oompodtionally unfolded at bar 15 of Der Wem and has been discussed 
above. The process by which the remaining tropes are generated is not pro- 
jected in any way. 

Like the harmonic tropes of Lulu, these tropes, once stated as chord 
sequences, give rise to new melodic figurations. As a harmonic phenomenon 
trope A is usually regarded as being composed of three four-note segments; 
as a source of melodic figurations, on the other hand, it is usually regarded as 
consisting of two six-note segments, the ordering of which, both internally 
and in relation to one another, can be changed at will. Ex. 171a shows the first 
of the melodic figurations derived from trope A to appear in the work (bars 
41-3). Trope A, at the transpositional level shown in £jl. 171a, can be derived 

Ex. Z71 

Tfp. 
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^ See pp. 10^ above. 
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from four fonns of the basic row (I-2, R-8, RI-2). Ex. 171b shows how 
it can be derived 6oin one of these fomis (RI-2). Qnehencfaocd of tfaetiope 
is Slated asa chord; the other (with the eioq>tioii of the note Q as amdodic 
figuration on the tnunpet The arpeggio-like asoendmg thirds in the trumpet 
port in this example are always associa t ed with mdodic statements of trope 



Melodic statements of trope A appear only in the two parts of die second 

subject group,^ although they are, to some extent, anticipated at bar 19 where 
the clarinet has an arpeggio-like figuration derived from notes 1-7 of P-3, 
the remaining notes of the row appearing as a chord on the harp. 

There are no melodic statements of trope By although the superimposed 
fourths and fifths which characterize the chords of this harmonic trope are 
reflected in many of the melodic patterns that appear during the course of 
the work. The parallel fourths at bars 42-7, for example, are produced by 
partitioning the basic row into three-note cells in a manner similar to that 
which generated trope B. 

Horizontal statements of trope C give rise to the arpeggio-like hgurations 
which appear at bar gjf. 

The scries of the Violin Concerto is shown in Ex. 172. As in Der Wein the 
main motivic patterns which characterize the series (in the case of the Violin 
G)ncerto the chains of thirds and the whole-tone segment) often appear as 
independent elements. At some points in the work the series is ^dically 
permuted so as to begin on the second note, the first note appearing at the 
end of the series as a means of extending the whole-tone sequence formed by 
notes 9-12; at other points there appear diains of whole-tones not directly 
derived from the set itself. 



To an even greater extent than in Der Wein the methods of set-handling 
employed in the Violm Concerto are determined by a desire to enhance the 
tonal implications inherent in the structure of the series - tonal implications 
that are confirmed by the inclusion, in the work, of non-dodecaphonic 
material in the form of a Bach chorale and the melody of the Carinthian folk- 
song, *Ein Vogel auf'm Zwetschgenbaum\* 

The extent to which tonal criteria determined Berg's handling of the set 
in the Violin Concerto is shown by his working sketches for the piece, on one 
sheet of which the chords that can be derived from the series are marked 
with chord symbols indicating their tonal relationship to one another. 

* Sec p. 186 below. 

* See Herwig Kuaus, 'Berg's Carinthian folk tuoe\ Muatal Times, June, 1976, p. 487. 
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Ex. 172 
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Throughout the work reordering of the internal oi:der of segments of the 
series is frequently adopted as a means of emphasizing tonal ooonotatioiis; 
Ex. 173 shows ban 176-7 of the £x8t movement, where the opening notes of 

die I form of the series are reordered so as to produce an F niajor root position 
chofd. 



Ex. 173 




As I have said above, the R and RI forms of the series of the Violin 
Concerto present cyclically permuted versions of the P and I forms. The 
passage at bars 38-9 of the first movement of the Concerto, for example, can 
be considered as being derived fipom a cyclically permuted version of either 
R-5 or I-9 (Eau 174). 

Ex.174 




•J .12 1 2 3 etc • 10 11 12 1 2 eti 

Since, in the Violin Concerto^ as m Der Wem and Beiges other tweh^ 
note works, cyclic pennutation is accepted as a normal method of row hand- 
ling, the series has, in efifect, no distinct retrograde. Because of this, and be- 
cause reordering of the segments in rehdon to one another is also common 
procedure, it is fi«quently difficult to assign a passage to one specific form of 
the series with any certamty. 

The series of the Violin Concerto poses the opposite problem to that posed 
by the set of Der Wem for, while giving rise to triadic harmonic formations 
and triadic melodic figurations that are reminiscent of traditional music, the 
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series does not lend itself to tbe fbnnatum of the nonntriadic patterns - sudi 
as chromatic or scale figures - that dianctefize tonal nnisic. 

Such figures are obtained bam the aeries in a number of ways during die 
course of the woric The open fifths that appear in the introdiiction to the 
first movement, and reappear at various points through the woilc, are pro- 
duced by eartmcting alternate notes from the series in a manner similar to that 
which generated the Athlete's series in Lulu and trope A of Dcr Wein. Bars i, 
3, 5 and 9 of the first movement of the Violin Concerto present notes 1-9 
of P-3 in this way, alternating with a similar statement of notes i to 9 of 
P-O at bars 2, 4, 6 and 10. Bar 7 presents notes 10, 11, 12 and i of P-3 and 
bar 8 notes 10, 1 1, 12 and i of P-0 permuted to form a sequence of sevenths 
and tritones (see Ex. 175). 



Ex, 175 





Many nonrtriadic figurations are obtained by partitioning the series into 
segments and stating these segments as chords in such a way that the hori- 
zontal movement of parts produces new melodic patterns. The chromatic 
figurations of the second Trio (bar i55f.) are obtained by presenting the series 
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as a three-, four- and five-note chord sequence in the manner shown in Ex. 
176. 

Ex. 176 



155 
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■ 















These chromatic figurations are then handled as independent motives in 
the cadenza of the second part of the work. Elsewhere, non-triadic i gurations 
are obtained by combining different set forms in a variety of ways. One such 
way is illustrated diagrammatically in Ex. 177, the opening bars of the angular 
melodic line on the bass clarinet and bassoon which accompanies the solo 
violin at bar 35f. of the second part of the concerto. The bass clarinet and 



Ex. 177 
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iMSSoon figuntkm is derived firom the oveik^iiig set forms shown on the 
lower staves of Ex. 177; the figuration itself is shown on the stave above. 
During these bars the solo violin unfolds successive statements of I--^ and 
P~2. With the exception of those notes indicated by square brackets, whidi 
are omitted, the notes of the set forms on the two lower staves which do not 
appear in ^ bass clarinet and bassoon figuration appear in the solo violin 
part; these notes are indicated in the fragmentary sketch of the solo violm 
part on the upper stave of the example. The order of the notes in dica t ed by 
arrows is interchanged.^ 

In other passages of the VioHn Concerto Berg adopts a technique similar 
to that employed in Der Wein. In Der Wein triadic harmonies were obtained 
from a series dominated by conjunct movement by extracting alternate 
notes from the set; in the Violin Concerto conjunct movement is obtained 
from a set dominated by triads by using two or more forms of the series 
simultaneously, alternating notes from each. Ex. 178a shows a melodic 
figuration from the first movement of the concerto produced by stating the 
notes of P-i and P-3 akcrnately; Ex. 178b shows a passage from the Adagio 
of the second movement which employs three transpositions of the series 
simultaneously. 

Ex. 178 
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Although the procedures in Der Wein and the Violin Concerto spring from 
the unusual nature of the basic set of each of these works, the derivative 

^ I am indebted to Michael Taylor for his help in unravelling this passage. 
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qperatums by which the subsidiary sets of these pieces, and of the Lyric Suitey 
are obtained are very dinilar to those employed in Lidu, Berg's handling 
of these derivative sets is consistent with Us handling of the derivative sets 
in Luk and with other aspects of his twelve-note technique. I have said 
earlier that Berg usually regards his twelve-note sets as having characteristics 
in addition to those of interval succession and that these other chancterisdcs 
are often assumed to be as important and» on occasions, more important a 
feature of set-identity as the interval succession. The relationship between 
the derivative and the basic sets in Berg's twelve-note music depends less 
on the preservation of interval succession than on the maintenance of these 
other associated characteristics. Berg may or may not choose to project 
compositionally the processes by which the basic set gives rise to various 
derivative sets; tlie extent to which he chooses to do so varies from work to 
work. Even when Berg does choose to project this process, however, the 
significance of the subsidiary sets depends, not on this generative process 
itself, but on harmonic, motivic, tonal and other properties which they hold 
in common with the basic set. 

Berg's handhng of the twelve-note method displays a typically Bergian 
paradox in that it seems to be based on two contradictory and, indeed, 
apparently mutually exclusive attitudes. On the one hand Berg's twelve-note 
techniques are essentially practical, pragmatic and directly concerned with 
the auditory experience of the listener. Thus, the Bergian series is regarded, 
not as an abstract interval sequence, but as a thematic phenomenon associated 
with a specific and easily identifiable melodic and rhythmic shape. Unless, as 
in Der Wem and the Violin G)ncerto, the nature of the series is such that the 
most important melodic and thematic features of the original are mgintftm^ 
in the retrograde forms, it is assumed that the retrograde forms destroy many 
of the identi^nuig characteristics of the set and that the reUtionships betv^^ 
the retrograde forms and the original and inverted forms of the series are 
not easily perceptible; such forms are, therefore, usually avoided. Melodic 
fragments derived from the series are, however, frequently employed as 
independent figurations. Any easily recognizable characteristic or figuration 
may acquire its own independent identity, and, as in traditional music, the 
interval succession origmally associated with it may be modified in order to 
enhance tiiis identity. In many cases the most important characteristic of 
such a figuration is its tonal connotations; the implied presence of tonal 
criteria as fiictors determining Berg's handling of the set and his dioioe of 
harmonic and melodic formations itself makes the music more immediately 
comprehensible to the listener. All such modifications of Schoenberg's 
twelve-note system seem to be directly concerned with giving a definite 
concrete shape to the otherwise abstract interval sequence so that the listener 
may recognize and follow its progress more easily. 
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On the oiJier hand, alongsde thtt concern m 
a way that it piodiioes audible and deaify peEcq>tib]e relationships, there 
exists in Berg's nnisic evidence of a deep interest in the abstract, inteUectual 
possilnlities of the twelve-note mediod; a fiudnation with the mechanics of 
set-handling. In many passages of Luh the exploitatton of die relationships 
between dififerent sets readies a degree of complexity that suggests a sheer 
inteUectual ddi^ in exploring the technical possibilities which the twelve- 
note system presents. The combination of seven different sets in the Tilm 
Music' Ostinato between Act II, scenes i and 2, the exploitation of the 
relationships between Always and Schon's series in Act II, sc. i, when Schon 
overhears Aiwa declare his love for Lulu,^ and the rhythmic canon at bars 
811-32 of Act I, sc. 2 which combines Schon's, Always and Lulu*s series 
and the basic set are amongst the most obvious examples of such pas- 
sages. It is noteworthy that these three passages, each of which is a technical 
tour de force ^ are amongst the most exciting in the work; I shall discuss 
the significance of this point in Chapter VI. ^ Although Berg's exploitation of 
the complexities of set-handling in Lulu has its origins in the libretto and in 
the dramatic situation, it is entirely typical of one aspect of Berg's character 
that the more elaborate and 'abstract' of his technical procedures are such 
that they are, by their very nature, incapable of being perceived by the 
listener. 

George Perle iias pointed out the unusual conceit with which Berg illus- 
trates the confusion of Alwa's words *In der Redaktion weiss Kemer was er 
schreiben soil' ('No-one in the editorial office knows what to write'), at bar 
808 of Act I, where the vocal line represents two cyclically permuted forms 
of Alwa's series stated sinuiltaneously. Similarly the curiously and incon- 
sequently dream-like nature of the dialogue between Lulu and Aiwa at bars 
922r-35 of the same scene is symbolized by a sequence of cycUcally permuted 
statements of Alwa*s series.* When in Act I, sc. i, Schon tells the Painter 
that the portrait needs more work done on it, the lack of fonnal daiity is 
r e pr esen t ed by a vocal line that consists of a number of pennntatkxns of a 
noCe-ooUection that could be obtained from a vaiieQr of set-forms.' 

Whatever the psychological and emotional reasons behind Berg's adoption 
of the twehre-noie method and his desire, using this method, to write music 
in^ch emphasizes its link with traditional music, there can be little doubt 
that he was fiudnated and stimulated by the technical and intdlectual prob- 
lems winch his attempt to reconcile the twelve-note method and the tonal 

1 II/ 1, bars 274, 294, 296f., 3i3£,338f.,34if^344f.TheiMflMig»aredi8CuaMdinPKle, 

Music Revievp, 26, 1965, p. aSa. 
* See p. 224f. below. 

' See Perle, Music Review, 26, 1065, p. 282. 

' See Rdter, Die Zm^Umte$hmk m Alban Btrgs Oper *Liiiu\ Regensbeq^ 1973, p. 
73- 
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gygtem laiaed. The bringing together of gnch appamtly conflicring efemmtg 
is a constant feature of Berg's nnisic. 

The ooafioaiation of twelvMote and 
On whkh Becg cmptoya the Bach cfaocale 'Ea ist genug') and in Lulu (in 
which Wedekind's LautenUed appears in Act III) are the most obvious 
mmpln of this bringing together of seemingly contradictory elements. 
Since in these works the twelve-note music is itself tonally orientated and, 
in certain passages, seems to work according to traditionally tonal criteria, 
the conflict between the tonal and twelve-note material is not as great as it 
might have been. The technical conceit by which Berg reconciles the two 
groups of material is, however, indicative of the intellectual fascination which 
the mechanics of twelve-note composition exerted upon him. 

In the Violin Concerto the first three phrases of the chorale melody first 
appear on the solo viohn at bar 136, where they form part of a number of 
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the bassoons, violas and second violins. The three phrases are then iq)eated 
by the wind uutniments in Bach's harmonigaticin. The way in which the 
first three phrases of the chorale melody 9Btt derived firom the twdve-note 
series is shinm in £z. 179. The remaming phnses of the chocale sic then 
unfolded in the same way, each phrase appearing fim on tfae sdo indin as 
part of a statement of the series, or of a number of forms of the series, and 
then on the wind instruments in Bach's tonal harmonization. 

The melody of the Wedekind Lautenlied, which plays an important role 
in Act III of Lulu, undergoes the same process as the chorale of the VioUn 
Concerto but in reverse, the tune being originally presented as a diatonic 
melody which is then gradually absorbed into a twelve-note context. The 
tune first appears on the solo violin as a counter-melody to the 'Procurer's 
Song*^ which the Marquis sings in Act III, sc. i, and reappears in a more 
chromatic form at two later points in the same scene. The process by means 
of which the melody is absorbed into the twelve-note context can be seen in 
the orchestral interlude between Act III, sc. i, and Act III, sc. 2, which 
appears as the Variation movement of the Lulu Suite. The first of the four 
variations is in an unambiguous C major and is essentially a repetition of the 
'Procurer's Song' of the previous scene; the second variation is polytonal and 
presents the theme as a two-port canon, one group of instruments playing in 
C major whilst the other group plays in G flat major; the third variation is 
'atonal', the theme being harmonized with chords built of superimposed 
fourths or of superimposed fourths and tritones; in the fourth variation the 
dieme is finally absorbed into a twelve-note context in the way shown in 
Ex. 180.* 

The revelation of the rehrignship between the melody of the LauienM 
and the basic set of the opera does not, of course, make the earlier, non- 
twetve-note, statements of the melody more significant or more relevant in 
any way, any more than the rehtionship between ScbSn's series and the basic 
set, which is revealed at the moment of Schdn's death in Act II, adds greater 
significance to SchSn's earlier Sonata movement Indeed, the identity of the 
Wedekind tune as a self-sufficient melodic entity is so strong that the listener 
is probably unaware, in the fourth variation, that it forms part of a number of 

& llie opening ban oftheTrocurer's Song* are given in Redlidi, Versuch einer Wure^^mg^ 
Vienna, 1957, p. 249, Ex. 315. The Mxophoiie put in this example doubles the voice put 

which is not given. 

" In the Lulu Suite the fourth variation is foUowed by the first two phrases of the theme 
itself before being interrupted by the chords of the Marqini^s Chorale which close the 
movement as they began it; in the opera the curtain rises at the end of the fourth variation 
and the original theme, now in E flat major, is heard in its entirety (played on an oif-stage 
barrel org^) against a tremohmdo A major dmnl anstainrd by the orchesfra, as an 
accompaniment to the spoken co n vention between Aiwa and Hdii'gnlnh whidi opens 
Act III, sc. 2. 
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statements of tbe basic series. In bodi the VkXssk Gmceito and LmHu^ ^ 
growth of the tonal melody out of, or its absorption into, the twelve-note set 
is a conceit Aat comes about because of Berg's fiMcination with the mechanics 
of fow^handling and his desire to reconcile, technical^ and inteOectually, the 
two conflicting groups of material On certain occasions Berg's methods of 
handling the twdve^uito set are so dabofate snd *absttact* that, while they 
aifect the audible features of the music, the methods themselves are incapable 
of being perceived. The relationship between the original set and the material 
produced by such methods depends upon factors other than the elaborate 
t\\'clve-note procedures which, like Berg's use of ciphers and his use of 
mathematical and numerological formulae,^ are essentially inaudible and 
private prc-compositional devices. 

George Perle has opined that the methods by which the derivative sets in 
Lulu are obtained from the basic set of the opera indicate that Berg simply 
desired to supply some verbal evidence of his adherence to Schoenberg*s 
principle that one should not 'use more than one series'^. Berg himself claimed 
that the use of derivative sets in Lulu was necessitated by the dramatic 
structure of the work, which required that the many different characters in 
the opera be individualized in some way.^ The use of subsidiary sets, ob- 
tained from the basic set by methods similar to those empkjyed in Luky 
is however a feature of all Berg*s twelve-note works. 

Rather than being the result either of a desire to demonstrate bis confoniH 
ing to Schoenbergian piactioe or of dramatic necessity when writing Luluy 
Berg*8 use of subsidiary sets offers an interesting insight into his musical 
psydiology. That he should feel it necessary to derive these subsidiary rows 
fiDom die basic set by means of the extraordinary operations shown in his 
sketches is symptomatic of Berg's love of trnhnica! problems and his tendency 
to impose intellectoal constraints iqxm himself. The operations tbemsdves 
may have litik bearing on the musical experience; the setting up of technical 
and intellectoal problems, such as these derivative operations represent, was, 
as I shall tcy to show in die conduding chapter, an essential part of Berg's 
creative process. 

* See pp. 225-30 below. 

* Pcrle, Serial Composition and Atonality, 2nd edn., London, 196S, p. 74. 
' See Reich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. 161. 
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Writing, in his dedicatory 'Open Letter' to Sclioenberg, about the use of a 
'constructive rhythm' in the 'Rondo Ritmico' of the Chamber Concerto 
Berg says: 

It was in a scene in my opera, fT^itx^dl, lint I showed for the first time the 

possibility of this method of allotting such an important constructive role 
to a rhythm. But that such a degree of thematic transformation on the 
basis of a rhythm, such as I have attempted in the Rondo under discussion, 
is admissible, was proved to me by a passage from your 'Serenade', where 
in the hst movement (admittedly for quite different motives) you place a 
number of motives and themes from preceding movements on rhythms 
that did not originally belong to them. And I have just read an article by 
Felix Greissle (Anbruch^ Februar}' 1925) about the formal foundations 
of your Wind Quintet in which he writes, among other things, in the last 
sentence, 'The theme always has the same rhythm but in each case is made 
up of notes from a different series', and this seems to me to be further 
proof of the lightness of such a method of rhythmic construction.^ 

A stu^ of the rl^thmic techniques employed m Berg's music, however, 
suggests that this modest disavowal of origmaUty is not to be taken seri^^ 
Berg's experimentB in rhythmic and metric organization are not confined to 
the use of such 'constructive rhythms', aldiou^ such rhythms have a struc- 
tural importance and are handled with an ingenuity and an inventiveness in 
his music that far surpass those of the works he cites as models. 

I shall here use the term 'constructive rhythm' to denote any recurrent 
rhythmic pattern which operates independently of harmonic or melodic 
material. The ways in which Berg uses such rhythmic patterns vary from 
work to work and I shall later attempt to disunguish between dilicrent types 
of constructive rhythm. 

While the 'Invention on a Rhythm' of Wozzeck (Act III, sc. 3) is the 
earliest example of Berg's use of a rhvthmic pattern as the main structural 
element in an extended passage of music, rhythmic patterns which function 

^ In Reich, ./40m Bcrg^ Londoii, 1965, pp. 146^. 
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independently of melodic and harmonic material can be found in works as 
early as the Four Songs, op. 2 of 1909-10. Here a syncopated rhythm, on a 
repeated low E flat, at the end of the second song of the set reappears as the 
rhythm of a repeated chord in bars 2-4 and bars 9-12 of the third song and 
appears again as the rhythm of a melodic figuration at bars 4-6 of the fourth 
song (Ex. 181). 



Ex. 181 
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A similar rhythmic motive (Ex. 182) is employed in the first of the Three 
Orchestral Pieces, op. 6 as a means of marking important structural points. 



Ex. 182 



■ I I n I ] 



This rhythm, which gradually evolves during the opening bars of the 
piece, is first stated by the trombone on a repeated E flat (bar 9). It later 
appears on the whole orchestra as the rhythm of the cadential chord 
which ends the introductory section (bars 14-15) and as the rhythm of 
a repeated horn chord (bar 36) at the climax of the piece (heralding the 
appearance of a new fanfare-like motive, itself based on this rhythmic 
pattern, which is to become one of the main motives of the second piece). 
The final appearance of this rhythm in the Traludium* on a repeated E flat 
in the flute and bassoon parts at bar 42 marks the beginning of the closing 
section of the piece - a harmonic retrograde of the opening. The final bars 
(bars 119-20) of the second piece, *Reigen', state the rhythm in its original 
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foim Rhythmic patterns similar to, but not identical with, this constructive 
rhythm appear at a number of points elsewhere in the Three Orchestral 
Pieces. Both the repeated bassoon chords at bar 25 of the *PriUudium* and 
the drum rhythm at bars 142-3 of the 'Marsch', for example, are reminiscent 
of this constructive rhythm, as is the rhythmic structure of the main theme 
of the *Prahidram' (bar 28). Hie rhythmic pattern of this main ^heme, with 
its characteristic triplet figure on the fourth beat, appears in a vsaaioy of 
meilodic guises throughout the Orchestral Pieces. 

A more extensive and more complicated use of rhythmic motives is to be 
found in the Altenberg Lieder, Mark DeVoto has drawn attention to the 
prominent role which the rhythm of the oboe figuration at bars 9-10 of the 
third song plays in the fifth song of the cycle.* In fact, this rhythm is but one 
variant of a rhythmic motive that appears throughout the cycle. The source 
of this rhythmic motive can be found in bars 26-8 of the first song^ where it 
is announced in canon by the double basses and (in a modified form) by the 
cellos as part of a complex of superimposed string ostinati (£x. 183). 



£z. 183 



26 




The rhythm of this modified cello figuration (which I shall call x) reappears 
on the strings in the second song (bars 5-6), where it overlaps with another 
variant of tiie same rhythm on the harp (£x. 184). 

Ex. 184 




At both these appearances the rhythm is announced on a repeated single 
note. The rhythm of the oboe figuration at bars 9-10 of the third song, sub- 
sequently referred to as Variant y, is closely related to rhythm jit (Ex. 185). 

Variant J', which has already appeared fleetingly as the rhythm of a series 
of darinet chords in bars 24-5 of the first song, is usually assodated with the 

^ See Dc\ oto, 'Some notes on the unknown Altenberg Liedcr', Perspectives of Nem 
Music, 5, Fall/Winter, 1966, pp. 37-74. 

* An almost inaudible version of the rhythm appears on the piano at bar 13 of the first 
song as part of the complicated web of sound with which the cycle opens. 
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melodic figuntkui shown in Ex. 185. This variant xeappeais, with similar 
melodic material, as the riiydmi of a figimtioa shared between the flate» 




Ex. 185 



clarinet and oboe in bars lo-ii and later, in imitation, on the first violin, 
horn and cello in bars 35-8 of the fifth song of the cycle. In all these figura- 
tions the rhythm of variant - the unbracketed part of Ex. 185 - appears on 
a repeated single note. The two rhythmic patterns - rhythm x and variant 
- are superimposed at the climax of the final song (bars 30-35). The following 
diagram shows the rhythmic structure of bars 32-3 of the hnai song. Here 
rhythm x appears as repeated chords on the cello and clarinet, in canon with 
a modified form of x as repeated chords on the horns and violas. Against these, 
the main passacaglia theme of the song is stated, in the rhythm of a modified 
version of variant jr, as repeated notes on the bassoon (Ex. 186). 



Ex. 186 



32 Vic, a. 




Hii*.,Vk. 




Bia. 



i 



Variant also appears as the rhythm of the final cadcntial dund of the 
Gyde (Ex. 187). 

Ex. 187 



In the early worin such recurrent rhythmic patterns function only as 
motivic demaits and, unlike those of the hter pieces, exert little effect on 
the overall structure of the work. The recurring thematic motives in the 
Aheiiberg Ueder have been discussed in Chapter 2.^ Mark DeVoto has 
described the 'motivicity* of the AUenberg Ueder as being the cycle's 'most 
powerfully cohesive structural focoe';* the rhythmic figuration discussed 

^ Sec pp. 34-7 above 

* DeVolOb Fer^tahtt ^Nrn Mmk, 5, FaQ/Wialier, 1966, p. 7a. 
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above is simply one of a complicated web of motives which runs through the 
cyde and which binds the difeent songs mto a smgle unit 

The riq^thmic motives in the early works, and the way in which they are 
handled, already ezMHt three features which are to characterize mai^ <^ the 
constnictive rhythms which appear in Berg's later works: 

^) The recurrent rhythmic patterns are highly syncopated, tending to cut 
across the established metrical pulse and to stress those parts of the bar 
that would normal^ be unaccented. 

(ii) Although such rhythmic patterns are often applied to different thematic 
and harmonic material they are frequently stated by the percussion or as a 
repeated single note in such a way as to emphasize their purely rhythmic 
characteristics. Such rhjrthms are almost always stated initially in this *non- 
melodic' form and are, thus, established as independent rhythmic motives 
before being applied to thematic material.* 

(iii) The rhythmic patterns arc often subjected to different kinds of modi- 
fication, transformation or permutation. They may appear in augmented or 
diminished forms and may be extended, abbreviated or varied in a number 
of wavs. 

The rhythmic procedure to which Berg himself drew attention was the 
use of a 'Hauptrhythmus', which he describes, in his 'Open Letters* on the 
Chamber Concerto, as 'a rhythm that can be considered as a sort of a motive*. ^ 
In the scores of the Chamber Concerto, the Violin Concerto and Lulu such 
constructive rhythms are indicated by the symbol 'RH*, a symbol which I 
shall adopt here. The angular and strongly syncopated nature of these 
patterns and Berg*s practice of establishing them as self-sufficient rhythmic 
patterns before using them in association with thematic material (characteris- 
tics which have already been observed in the constructive rhythms employed 
in the early works) are usually amongst the distinguishing features ii such 
Hauptdiydunen* 

Occasionally a Hauptrhythmus first appears as the rhythm of a thematic 
figuration before being stated non-melodkally - by the percussion or on a 
repeated note or chord - as a purely rhythmic motwe. The Hauptrhythmen 
of the Violin Concerto, the Chamber Concerto and one of the variants of the 
RH of Lulu (that which is particularly associated with the Medical Specialist)' 
all evolve from melodic figurations in this way. It is significant, however, 
that the first appearance of the symbol *RH* in the publiahed aoores of both 
the Violin Concerto and the Chamber Concerto coincides with the first non- 
melodic statement of their respective Hauptrhythmen. 

Hans Redlich has described Berg's use of a Hauptrythmus as having its 

^ See W. M. Stroh» 'Alban Berg's "Constructive Rhythm" Perspectives oj New Musk, 
"^iS^mua^ 1968, pp. 18-31. 

' Reich, Allan Berg, Londao, 1965, p. 145. 
' See pp. 165-7 below. 
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lootsin the fiitefol 'death rhythmB' of Mahler's SizthandNinthSymphonies.^ 
Emotional oonnotatioiis sunDar to those of Mahler's 'death rhythms' seem 
to be an essential characteristic of Berg's Hauptrhythmen. It is known that 
Berg considered the RH of the second movement of the Violin Concerto as 
having a fiMefiil programmatic significance* and the Hauptrhythmen of 
both Wozzeck and latbt also acquire specific assodatioiis of this kind. The 
Hauptrhythmen of the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces and the Chamber Concerto 
inhabit a sunihr emotional wodd and, although he did nc^ reveal the pro- 
grammatic significance of these rhythms, Berg may well have regarded them 
as having the same kind of emotional and dramatic connotations as those of 
the \ lolin Concerto and the two operas.' 

In certain works Berg uses constructive rhythms that arc not projected as 
independent musical elements and which do not function as self-sufficient 
rhythmic motives in the way that the Hauptrhythmen do. I shall call such 
rhythms 'structural rhythms', a term that is not intended to imply that other 
constructive rhythms, such as Hauptrhythmen, do not affect the structure of 
the works in which they appear or that all such structural rhythms have a 
similar function; as I shall show, some structural rhythms may be easily 
perceived and act as recognizable rh>thmic 'themes' whilst others may be 
employed as procedural devices of which the listener will probably be 
unaware. There is some evidence to suggest that Berg himself distinguished 
between Hauptrhythmen and other types of constructive rhythms, for al- 
though the structural rhythms of the third and fifth movements of the Lyrk 
Suite (which are discussed in detail below) are indicated by 'RH' in the manu- 
script of the work this symbol does not appear in the published score. 

The structural significance of Berg's rhythmic motives - whether Haupt- 
rhythmen or structural rhythms - differs from work to work. The RH of the 
Violin Concerto is unusual in that it is used throug^iout as a rhythmic ostinato 
and produces no polyphonic or contrapuntal statements.* The finale of the 
Chamber Concerto, on the other hand, is one of Berg's most radical expeii- 
ments in the possibility of using rhythm as a self-sufficient structural element. 

The finale of die Chamber Concerto - which Berg entitles 'Rondo 
Ritmico' - is a simultaneous recapitulation of the two earlier movements. All 
the thematic and harmonic material of the finale has abeady appeared earlier 
in the work. The movement has, therefore, no independent thematic identic 
and the role of defining the formal structure - usually borne by the thematic, 
harmonic and tonal elements in a traditiomd Rondo or Sonata movement - is 

* See Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 70. 

' As is indicated in Reich's essay on the work which, Reich says, was suggested and 
authorized by Berg himself. (Reich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, pp. 178-9.) 

* Berg doBS sav in Ms 'Open Lener*, however, that the Chainber Concerto hides *a 
wadd of spiritual and human refoenoes* diat iroald make *die adherents of prognnmie 

music go mad with joy'. (Reich, op. cit., p. 148.) 

* See Stroh, Perspective of New Music, Fall/Winter, 1968, pp. 18-31. 
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here borne by the rhythmic elements. In his *Opea Letter' on the Chamber 

ConcertD Bo^ summanzes the rhythmic structure of the movement as 
follows: 

Three rhythmic forms: a main rhythm, a subsidiary rhythm and a 
rhythm that can be considered as a sort of motive, are laid under the melody 
notes of the main and subsidiary voices. The rhythms occur with manifold 
variations - extended and ablireviated, augmented and diminished, in 
stretto and in reverse and in all imaginable metrical shifts and trans- 
positions, etc.^ 

The Vhytfam that can be considered as a sort of motwe' is the Haupt- 
xhythmus which first appears in the second movement of the woric, where it 
develops from a melodic figuration on the sob violin in bar 294. It is stated 
non-mdodicaUy, as a purely rhythmic motive, on a repeated A at bar 297 
and appears in this and its retrograde form at a number of points in the second 
movement Like all such Hauptrhythmen it has a strongly syncopated, 
angular rhythmic shape. 

Although applied to various types of thematic material, the RH is fre- 
quently presented as a repeated single note or chord during the course of the 
finale itself. The Hauptrhythmus is shown in Ex. 188 below. 

Berg does not identify the other two rhythms which he mentions in the 
'Open Letter'. The 'main rhythm' (which I shall call RT) is the dotted 
rhythm which appears on the solo violin at the beginning of the 'Rondo 
Ritmico' (Ex. i88b); the 'subsidiary' rhythm' (which I shall call RS) is 
probably the demi-semiquaver figuration which first appears at bar 550 
(£x. i88c). 

Ex. 188 

,) ^ J V JiJ73 1 




The following chart details the points at which these rlqrthms appear, and 
the way in which the RH itself is handled, during the course of the Enale. 
The RH appears in various guises throughout the movement whilst the RT 

^ Reich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. 145. 
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and the RS lecor in ilie way tint a liwme aiul an qns^ 
thematic Rondo movement: 



BmrNuaAtn 



S34-9 

540-49 

5SO-70 

571-90 
591-601 
602-29 
63i-(fci 

6^ 

685-96 

7iob-37 



737^5 



RONDO RITMJCO 

Rhythmic TnMtmaa 
(Tiro appearanoes of RH at opemng a§ a 
rqieated angle note and at « repotod 

chord) 
RT 

RH (+fiagiiientafy venion of RS) 

RS (4-RH) 

RT (+RH) 

(Modified RT) 

RS (+ modified RH and RT) 

RH (Retrograde and vuied) 

(Fhigments of RH retrograde and 

RT in modified versions) 

RH (Original and retrograde forms). 

One appearance of RS 

Unaltered passages fiom eaiikr 

movements juzti^Niied 

RT 



RHandRT 



FemaiPimeHm 

Introduction (entitled 

'Introduzioiie' in the 

score) 

Theme 

T^nnaitioa 

^iliode 

Return of Theme 
Transition 
Retnm of Episode 



^Development Section 



Final return of Theme 
(entitled 'Coda' in the 
score) 

(entitled *Stictta* in the 



In a letter to Webern, dated i September 1923 - at which time the first 
movement of the Chamber Concerto was already written and the overall 
shape of the work must have been clear in his mind - Berg described the 
final movement of the work, the 'Rondo Ritmico', as a *Sonaia movement'.^ 
As the above chart shows, the overall rhythmic plan of the movement defines 
a formal structure that has both Rondo and Sonata characteristics; the two 
rhythmic themes (RT and RS) can be regarded as the first and second 
subjects of a Sonata movement, the immediate return of these themes in 
bars 570-90 (RT) and bars 602-29 (^) corresponding to the traditional 
repetition of a Sonata exposition. 

The central part of the movement (bars 631-709) functions as a develop- 
ment section and is separated from what has gone before by a bar's silence. 
Ortain methods of handling the rhythms are reserved for this section of the 
movement in the same way that certain thematic procedures are usually 
reserved for the development section of a traditional Sonata movement; the 
retrograde versioa of the RH, for example, appears for the first time in the 
finale at the beginning of this central development section, where a lengthy 
passage is devoted to various contrapuntal statements of this form. 

The final section of the movement, which Berg entitles 'Coda' in the 



Redlich, Alhan Berg, London, 1957, p. 116. 
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published score, is preceded by a double bar line. If Berg's directions are 
observed the final secdon is also preceded by a repedtion of the whole 
*Rcmdo Ritmico' up to that point Beginning with the return of the main 
rhythm (RT) at bar 710b - and with the return of melodic material sunihr 
to that with which it was associated on its earlier appearances - the dosmg 
section acts as a Sonata recapitulation or a final reprise of the Rondo theme. 
Ahhou^ the three most important appearances of the main rhydmi (RT) 
are all associated with similsr melodic material, the Sonata Rondo form of 
this finale is primarily defined by rhythmic elements. 

Like die rhythmic motive of the Altenberg Lieder, the three rhythmic 
patterns of the Chamber Qmcerto are subjected to various forms of modi- 
fication. The rhythmic configurations of much - though not alU - of the 
thematic material presented during the course of the movement spring 
directly from the RH, RT and RS or their variants. The RT and RS are 
extended or abbreviated and appear in various augmented or diminished 
forms; the Hauptrhythmus itself gives rise to a number of more complicated 
variants, some of which are shown in £x. 189. 

Ex. 189 

•) » «> 

653 644 



659 fi*. 658 




Ex. 189a shows the RH in its original form ; 189b shows an inexact diminu- 
tion ; 1 89c an inexact augmentation ; i Sgd an abbreviated version in which one 
quaver of the original is omitted and rests are substituted for part of the 
original note values; i89e and iSgf both show retrograde versions of the RH 
in which added notes fill out the original note values; i89g a modified form 
in which the position of one note value is altered. This permuted version is 
marked 'RH' by Berg himself in the published score. Ex. iSgh shows a 
rhythmic pattern which plays an important role in the passage from bar 676 
to 684. The pattern is a compounded version of the original and the retro- 
grade forms of the RH, although it bears a marked resemblance and has a 
similar consequent to the dotted rhythm of RT. This pattern is also marked 
'RIT in the published score of the work. 

^ The deTek)pment section, in particular, gradually moves towards a point at which 
uoaltiefGd pMngcs fipwn the ft rliBf moveinciits afc juxtaposed* 
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Many appearanoes of the RH in the Chamber Conocrto and other works 

are not indicated m the published score; a number of obvious statements of 
the Hauptrhythmen of the Chamber Concerto and Lulu are not marked with 
the symbol *RH\ That Berg here indicates the rhythms shown in Exx. i8g{ 
and i89g by the symbol 'RH' demonstrates the extent to which he inten- 
tionally and quite consciously employed such apparently abstract, pre- 
compositional techniques as a means of determining the rhythmic structure 
of much of his music. 

The Lyric Suite has no rhythmic motive which can be considered a true 
Hauptrhythmus. The third and fifth movements of the work, however, 
employ structural rhythms which, though never stated as independent 
motives, play an important role in determining the rhythmic structm^e of 
certain passages. The structural rhythm of the third movement is easily 
perceived; that of the fifth movement is applied in a more abstraa way and, 
although it sometimes 9ppcm as the rhythm of a melodic figuration, is less 
easily apprehended. 

The main body of the third movement of the Lyric Suite (the *Allegro 
misterioGO*) is based on the following note row (Ex, 190). The structural 

Ex. 190 _ 

rhythm is first announced by the cello (bars 6-9) on the notes F-A-B flat— B 
and on permutations of these notes. The significance of this four-note collec- 
tion in both the *Allegro misterioso' and the work as a whole has been 
discussed in Chapters IT and III.^ According to Berg's own analytical notes 
on the Lyric Suite, ^ the two segments which make up the pattern (marked x 
and J in the following examples) are obtained by stating the row as notes of 
equal value and dividing it into a seven- and a five-note group in the manner 



Ex. 191 
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shown in Ex. 191 below. This method of dividing the note row appears in 
bar ID of the movement. At the pitch shown in the above example, this 
method of derivation produces a chromatic scale covering the tritone F-B, 
the rhythmic segment x in the upper voice, and the rhythmic segment j in 

^ See pp. 27-9 and 8a above. 

' See Berg's 'Nine Pages on the Lym Smt^, in Randihaiipt (ed.), SdneHkrg - Bgrg - 
Webem: the String Quartits^ Hambug, 1971, pp. 106 and iza 
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the lower. ^ During the course of the movement these two rhythmic segments 
aieenq^loyed simultaneously, to produce the interlocking figiu'ation shown in 
£z. 191 and in Ex. 192a, a figuration which I shall call the vertical fonn and 
shall indicate by the symbol ^; they are also juxtaposed to produce the 
composite pattern shown in ^ 192b (an augmented version of which is 
stated by the oeUo at bats 6-9) and which I shall call the horizontal form, 
indicating it by the symbol x+y. 

Ex. 192 



^^^^^^^ 



» ■ nn,m, nVn i 



As with the Chamber Concerto, the formal structure of the 'Allegro 
misterioso' can be dctincd purely in terms of the way in which these rhythmic 
patterns are handled. The {ulIo\\ ing chart shows how canonic passages based 
on these two segments alternate with passages based upon the semiquaver 
ostinato figuration with whicli the movement begins. Each canonic passage 
exploits a different method of handling the rhythmic segments which make 
up the structural rhythm. The first main section (bar 10-17) presents two 
statements of the vertical form ' as a rhythmic and melodic canon; bars 
22-5 present the horizontal form x+y on all four instruments as a scries of 
rhythmic canons; bars 30-8 present a series of rhythmic canons based on a 
modified version of ^ in which the two segments no longer interlock, as in 
Ex. 192a, but continually change position in relation to one another. The 
two methods of emplojring the segments, x+y and ^, are then superimposed 
in bars 42-^4; this l«ids to a series of melodic canons based on the rhythm of 
the semiquaver ostinato figuration. The chart sununarizes the formal design 
of the ^Allegro misterioso' from the beginning of the movement to ^ 
beginning of the central Trio (bar 70). The Trio is followed by a retrograde 
version of the 'Allegro misterioso*. The semiquaver ostinato figure is repre- 
sented by the symbol 0. 

ALLEGRO MISTERIOSO 

Bar Numbers Rhythmic Treatment Formal Design 

i-io HbriBMHal ibnn agdnst 0 Introduction 
10-X7 Cmomc statements of Vertical fona. ^Graoos 

>^ This mediod of dividing die rem into tiro groi^ 
which it produces, reappears in the final movement of the Lyric Suite, at the point at which 
the relationship between the two, ^ ppn ri»ntly indqwndcnt| waiffs wnployBd in f hf? mowmcnt 

is revealed. (See pp. 127-8 above.) 



I 
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17-19 


0 


Episode 


19-flI 


Horizontal form as chords 


Transition 


22-5 


Canonic statements of Horizontal fonn 


x-\-y Canons 




Honzontal fimisgMnst 0 


Epinde (c£ Introductioii) 


30-8 


Canonic statemeott of Vcftkal finm 


^^Ganoiis 


modified 




39-42 


0 


Episode 


42-4 


Vertical and Horizontal forms 


Transition 


superimposed 




45-^ 


0 


0 



The rhythmic material of the 'Allegro misterioso' of the Lyric Suite thus 
results from operations which are applied to the pitch material of the move- 
ment. Other examples of rhythmic patterns similarly derived from the 
twelve-note set can be found elsewhere in Berg's music. The rhythmic 
motive associated with the figure of the Medical Specialist in Lulu (Ex. 193a) 
is compositionally derived from a twelve-note set in a way that is closely 
related to that which generates the rhythmic patterns of the 'Allegro mi^ 
terioso' of the Lyric Suite. Ex. 193b below shows bars 113-4 of Act I, sc. i 
of Lulu, the passage in which Sdiigolch's series is derived from the basic 
series of the opera.^ In these bars a modified veraon of the basic series is 
presented in notes of equal value, and divided between the upper and lower 
voices in the manner shown in the following example. The rhythm of the 
lower voice is that of the Medical Specialist's rhythmic motive^ the si{^ 
nificanoe of which will be discussed later in the cluster. 

Ex. 193 

The rhythmic patterns of the statements of basic cell I* in the 'Fihn 
Music' interlude, between Act II, scenes i and 2, of Udu result from a 

similar procedure. Bars 670-74 of the *Film Music' superimpose repeated 
statements of the basic series and the series associated with Schon, Aiwa, the 
Schoolboy, G)untess Gcschwitz and the Athlete. Each series is presented as 
notes of equal value and at a pitch level at which it includes the notes of the 
basic cell in the order: E-A-B flat-E flat. The notes of the basic cell are 
extracted from each series and prolonged by the piano and the strings in the 

^The mediods by which Sdugokli'a aerial trope it derived fiam the basic aeries aro 

discussed on pp. 1 18-19 above. 
' See p. 92 above. 
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manner illustrated in Ex. 194, the rhythm ofeach statement of the cell bdi 
detennined by the position of its constituent notes in the relevant series. 

Ex. 194 




Berg's practice, when generating such rhythmic patterns, of removing other 
rhythmic features of the pitch material by presenting the series as notes of 
equal value (as in the above examples) has interesting parallels to his practice, 
when first establishing a Hauptrhythmus, of presenting it cither on percus- 
sion or as a repeated note or chord and thus drawing attention to the rhyth- 
mic features of the music by removing thematic elements. ^ 

The structural rhythm of the fifth movement of the Lyric Suite consists of 
a decreasing series of durational units in the ratio 5:4:3:2: i. This series 
is used in both its original and retrograde forms. Although the listener will 
be aware of the eff ects of this durational series, in that he will be aware of the 
complex polyrhythmic effects and the gradually increasing (or - in the retro- 
grade form - decreasing) speed of events which its application produces, the 
series functions less as a perceptible rhythmic pattern than as a private 
compositional device. The series is neither as exclusively nor as consistently 
employed as are the constructive rhythms found in Berg's other works. 

* It is wgnifi ca nf dut the ifihtiwisl^ between die two rows employed in the finale of the 
Lyric Suite is also revealed in • pttBige in which the two interiock to produce 
of equal duratioos. 
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Apart from the first of the two Tenebroso Trio sections in the movemeat 
(the rhythmic structures of which are ahnost completely based upon state- 
ments of this series) the series is employed as an incidental feature and deter- 
mines the rhythmic presentation of oi^ short passages of music. 

For much of the movement the 3/8 bar is regarded as the basic durational 
unit The first Trio is built on four statements of this series: bars 51-80 
present a sequence often overlapping chords - the first five of 5, 4, 3, 2 and 
I bar's duration respectively, and the following five of i, 2, 3, 4 and 5 bars' 
duration. Bars 86-100 present the series as a sequence of alternating tremo- 
lando chords and silences in the first violin and the cello, 5 bars' silence 
being followed by a tremolando chord of 4 bars' duration, 3 bars' silence by a 
tremolando chord of 2 bars' duration and one silent bar. Bars 101-15 
present this same version of the series in retrograde, interchanging the 
position of chords and silent bars. 

In the passage which introduces the second Trio tlie series appears in 
retrograde on the second violin, the opening bar of each durational group 
being marked by a quaver duplet (Ex. 195). This passage is balanced by the 




iL^^r. 



di nuovo UDdHroM 



VI. I 



passage which leads from the second Trio back into the main Presto move- 
ment, where the series appears in its original form with the opening bar of 
each durational group bdng marked by a similar quaver dupl^. 

Chordal statements of the series, in which the 3/8 bar is regarded as the 
main durational unit, also appear at bars 133-47 of the Presto section, where 
the opening of the first Trio is superimposed upon the material of the Presto, 
and at the end of the movement where two overlapping statements of the 
series on the cello determine the rhythm of the final cadence. Hie following 
diagram (Ex. 1 96) shows the rhythmic structure of the two voices in the cello 
part in these final bars of the movement. 

Elsevdiere, the series determines the rhythmic presentation of inddental 
thematic and harmonic elements; in such cases die quaver is regarded as the 
basic durational unit and the series is presented as notes of 5, 4, 3, 2 and i 
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quaver's duntioii respectively. A riiythmic canon based on this form of tbe 
rhydiinic series, applied to a repeated rising seventh iiguration which appears 

Ex. 196 



tfeM 4faM 9hm 2hm 




in all four instrumental parts, appears at bars 20 -35. 1^ ^'^^ passage which 
follows (bar 36f.) a melodic figuration of four quavers' duration is presented 
in such a way that successive groups of entries are respectively 4, 3, 2, and 
finally i quaver apart (Ex. 197). 



Ex. 197 
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Another rlqrthmic canon appears at bars 421-30, where the main theme of 
the Presto is partitioned to produce four three-note chords which are then 
presented as a foop-put canon (the duration of each repeated chord being 
determined by the rhythmic series). Further statements of the rhythmic 
series, associated with melodic material, appear in the first and second violm 
parts in bars 345-55 and on the first violin and viola in the important passage 
at bars 375-9, the point at which series C of the movement is arranged in 
such a way as to present simultaneous statements of the two hexachords of 
series D.^ Durational series of this kind, which are never projected as 
rhythmic motives in their own right, play a smaller, but nonetheless im- 
portant, role in Berg's music than do the more characteristic Hauptrhy thmen. 
The isorhythmic organization of the accompaniment of Dr. Schon's Ballade' 
*Das mein Lebensabcnd' in Act II, sc. i of Lulu is based on two such dura- 
tional series. The thematic material of the accompaniment consists entirely 

1 See p. 128 above. 
* See p. 203 below. 
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of the seven-note figure shown in Ex. 198a below, the last seven notes 
of Sdbdn's series at I-O. In the openii^ and dosing sections of the Ballade 
the rhythmic material consists of repeated statements of the durational 
series 3-1-1-1-4-2, the unit being the semiquaver. This rhythm is shown in 
£z. 198b below. In the central section this rhythmic pattern is replaced by 
that diown in Ex. 198c on the durational sem 1-1-1-3-4-1-1-3. Since 
the two rhjTthmic patterns consist ^respectively, of six and eight dura- 
timis, each statement of either rhythmic scheme presents a different cyclic 
permutation of the seven-note thematic figure.^ A similar example appears 
in the Inn scene (Act II, sc. 4) of Wozzeck, bars 692-736 of which systematic- 
ally exploit the permutational possibilities which arise from the pairing of 
rhythmic and melodic patterns of different lengths.' 

£x. 198 

Althoi]^ Berg ddigfats in employing procedural devices and technical 
conceits which are often of purely private significance^ his Hanptrhythmen 
are - despite the complex mediods of variation and transformation to which 
thqr may be subjected - usually intended to act as audible referential motives 
and are projected in such a way as to malce them clearly recogniTable. This is 
especially true of the Hauptrhythmen which appear in the two operas, where 
such rhythms acquire a spedfic motivic significance as 'Fate rhythms* - a 
connotation which, as I have said, seems to be inherent in Beig's use of 
Hauptrhythmen, even in his chamber and ordiestral works - thronj^ their 
association with certam dramatic and textual events. 

Of the two Hauptrhytimiea in Winssaeeh, one - that wluch appears in the 
opening scene of Act I - functioiis only as a rh3rthmic motive and has litde 
effect on the large-scale musical structure of the scene. The rh3rthm is first 
announced in bar 25 on a repeated C sharp/D flat (the note on which it 
appears throughout and which acts as the tone centre* of the scene), where it 
accompanies Wozzeck's opening words, *Jawohl, Herr Hauptmann'. Berg's 
usual practice of first presenting a Hauptrhythmus on a repeated single note 
or chord here acquires dramatic significance as a symbol of Wozzeck's 

>■ The opening bofs of Schfin's Balkde reappear, at their original pitch and vidi tfadr 

original contour, but without the rhythmic pattern which characterized their first appear- 
ance, when Jack re-enters having murdered Lulu in Act III, sc. 2 (bar gif. of the Adagio 
of the published Lulu Suite). The association between the characters of Jack and Dr. 
Schon is discussed on pp. 198-200 below. 

* See Hihnar, Wozzeck von Alban Berg, Vienna, 1975, p. 41. 

' See Perle, Mudc Forum, I, New York, 1967, pp. 204-7. 
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unpossbe acceptance <^ the humilitatioa which he is forced to bear. The 
dnunatic agnificance of the rhythm is further emphasized by its s^pearance 
m the orchestni at the begmning of Wozzeck's monologue (iur 136), where 
it accompanies the first statemem of the words 'Wir aime Lent' CWe poor 
fdh*) and the musical motive associated with these words, and at the end 
of the monologue (bar 151) to the words, Tolk like us are always unfbi^ 
tunate ... I think that if we went to heaven we should have to make die 
thunder.' The rhythm appears in the orchestra as the Captain taunts Wozzeck 
(bars 76-9) and in the Captain's part as he laughs at Wozzeck's stupidity. 
Although this Hauptrhythmus dominates the opening scenes of the opera it 
appears at only two other points in the work, and in both instances in a 
modified form: a variant of the rhythm appears in the orchestra in Act II, 
sc. I (bar 114), as an accompaniment to the 'Wir arme Leut' motive, and 
reappears in Act III (bar 361) where the passage from Act II, sc. i is in- 
corporated into the final orchestral interlude. 

The other Hauptrhythmus in Wozzeck is that which appears in the inter- 
lude between Act III, scenes 2 and 3 and w^hich forms the basis of the 
following scene, the 'Invention on a rhythm'. Appearing immediately after 
the murder scene, between the two crescendos on the note B natural (the 
note which dominates the murder scene itself), the rhythm becomes a symbol 
of the murder of Marie. The Hauptrhythmus is repeated in various forms 
throughout the tavern scene (Act III, sc. 3) and determines the rhythmic 
presentation of all the important musical elements in that scene, the obsessive 
repetition of the RH representmg Wozzeck's memory of the crime. The 
increasing tension of this scene and the mounting sense of guilt and fear 
which culminates in Wozzeck's panic-stricken exit at the end of the scene, is 
reflected in die mcreasing complexity of the polyphonic statements of this 
ihythm. The rhythm appears fleetmgly in the following scene (Act III, sc. 4, 
btfs 252^4) as Wozzeck searches for the knife which can incriminate him. 

During the course of the tavern scene the RH appeals m augmentatiooy 
diminution, m various overlapping canonic statements and m a number of 
modified forms such as the inexact augmentation shown in Ex. 199b and die 

Ex. 199 «) RH J J 9 J^J 9 J. 

« J. .RJ^J. t^AU- W 

c, J J J J i J J J -nj 

form shown in £x. 199c in which additional notes fill in the original note 
values. 
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The rhythm does not appear in its retrograde form and is not subjected to 
the more complex methods of variation and permutation employed in the 
Chamber Concerto. These more complex methods are, however, an import- 
ant feature of Berg's handling of the Hauptrhythmus of Luhi. 

Unlike the Hauptrhythmen of Wozxeek, each of which plays an important 
role in only one scene of the work, the Hauptrhythmus of Lulu permeates 
the whole opera, appearing at every important point in the development of 
the dramatic action and having a far-reaching musical and dramatic function.^ 

The RH of Lulu is shown in Ex. 200. Statements of this RH not only open 

£x. 200 I I k I 



and close all three acts of the opera and mark every turning point in Lulu's 
career but also subtly underline every significant word and phrase. Thus, for 
example, a statement of the RH as a repeated chord accompanies Dr. Schon's 
prophetic words, *One cannot even be sure of one's own life' in his Ballade 
*Das mein Lebensabend' in Act 11^ sc. i ; the significance of these words 
becomes dear when the same passage of music reappears as the introduction 
to the *Five-strophe Aria' which culminates in SdiSn's death. The same 
version of the RH appears elsewhere in Act II, sc. i, when Lulu accuses 
Schdn of suffering from a persecution complex - Schdn himsdf has told the 
police in Act I that the Painter's deadi was caused by his suffering from a 
persecution complex. Particuhrly significant are the overlapping statements 
of the RH which accompany the shouts and cheers of the off-stage audience 
watdiing Lulu's theatrical performance in Act II, sc. 3, cheers which lead 
Aiwa to conmient that the crowds sound like ^beasts in a menagerie at feeding 
time' - a comment that is crucial to our understanding of the work.* 

Extended passages of mnnc based on canonic statements of the RH or its 
variants accompany the deaths of the Medical Specialist (Act I, sc. i), the 
Painter (Act I, sc. 2), Dr. Schdn (Act II, sc. i) and Aiwa (Act III, sc. 2).* 
The coda theme of the Sonata movement of Act I, which represents Schon's 
inability to free himself of Lulu, is based upon repeated statements of the 
RH.* Similar repeated statements appear in the orchestral bass at the opening 
of, and at various points during, the three ensemble numbers of Act III, sc. i, 
where the presence of the RH underlines the superficiality and falseness of 

* The foQowing discussion of the rhjrdunic procedures employed in Lulu is adapted 
firom my article: 'Some rhydunic tod metric techmqueB in Afbon Bog's Luhf^ Mmit§l 

Quarterly, 56: 3, July, 1970. 

* See p. 234 below. 

' See Perle^ MusU Review^ 26, 1965, p. 273. 

* The significance of this coda theme is ewmincid in Perie, Musk Remem, 25, 1964, 
pp. 311-19. 
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the apparently brilliant stage action.^ Act III, sc. 2, is completely dominated 
by statements of the opera*s Hauptrhythmus.* 

Two important variants of the RH of Lulu m shown in Ex. aoi . A further 
variant, which is pardcdarly associated with the G>nntess Geschwitz, will be 
discussed kter. The variant shown in Ex. 201a is associated with the Medical 



Specialist in Act I, sc. i, of the opera and reappears in Act III, sc. 2, when 
Lulu enters with the Professor.* That shown in Ex. 201b accompanies the 
Gmon between Lulu and the Painter in Act I, sc. i. Both of these variants 
evolve gradually from the music of Act I, sc. i, and appear in a number of 
fragmentary versions before being stated in their complete form. Fragmen- 
tary or modified statements of the Medical Specialist's RH appear in bar 91 
and bar 103; that in bar 91, on a repeated F sharp, is marked *RH' in the 
published score of the opera. The variant which accompanies die Canon (Act 
I, sc. I, bar i56f.) evolves from the piano figuration at bars 125-31, although 
the symbol RH does not appear until it returns in a purely rhythmic form on 
the triangle at bar 167. 

The most obvious statements of the variant shown in Ex. 201a appear in 
the Melodrama which accompanies the death of the Medical Specialist in 
the first scene of the opera; here it appears for the first time as purely rhyth- 
mic motive. The first half of the Melodrama is built upon canonic statements 
of this RH variant on the percussion; the second half upon statements of the 
variant as a repeated two-note chord on harp or as overlapping vocal and 
instrumental statements. However, the rhythmic structure of much of the 
passage from bar 107 to bar 225 of this first scene is affected by the charac- 
teristics of the Medical Specialist's RH variant. The first complete statement 
of this variant appears as a melodic figuration at bars 108-10, where it 
accompanies Alwa's words, *But where is your husband ?' Two statements of 
the Medical Specialist's RH are here followed by a further variant which 
incorporates a number of extra notes into the original rhythmic pattern; this 

* The opening bars of the first of these ensembles (which are also the opening bars of 
the Third Act) can be seen at bars 9-17 of the Prologue to Act 1, where they appear with 
t diflRsratt tune ^nature and St « difiotm spe^ 

* Much of the music nf Act TTT, sc. 2, consists of a reprise of those sections of nuisic 
from the earlier Acts which are themselves based on the RH. The formal structure of 
Act III is shown in Ch. V, p. 206 below. 

' The role of the Professor in Act III, sc. 2, is pkyed by the same actor as played the 
Medical Specialist in Act I. The doubling of certain idea in Lulu is disraimed in Ch. V, 
pp. 198-200 below. 



Ex. 201 
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further wiant is marked £ in Ex. 202. The rl^mic shape of the Medical 
Specialist's RH and of the variant je in the Ex. 202 are used with conffldenble 

Ex. 202 




freedom and are subjected to a number of methods of rhythmic transform- 
ation during the course of the scene. Many of the resulting transformations 
are fiur removed ftomtheRHfiom which thqr derive. The MedicalSpedalist^s 
RH thus affects, and is absorbed into, the musical teattute of the whole scene. 

The following example shows two of the many variations of the Medical 
Specialist's RH employed in the introduction and the coda to the Canon in 
this scene. In the first bar of Ex. 203a the cello presents an augmented version 
of the Medical Specialist's RH in which the first note (B flat) is extended 
ftom three to five demi-semiquavers' duration; in the second bar the original 
version of the Medical Specialist's RH is combined with a version of the 
variant z in the vocal part. The three-note pattern x which ends the vocal 
phrase appears throughout the scene. This pattern can be seen in the two 
subsidiary instrumental parts of Ex. 203a - both of which are themselves 
variants of the Medical Specialist's RH - the bass and the bassoon line using 
this three-note figure to point the RH rhythm of the cello part in the first bar 
of the example, the flute and viola line using it in the second bar. The second 
bar of Ex. 203b combines an augmented version of variant z with a statement 



:. 203 

r 




R,Vlt. 


Ja, mil trai^ audi lie - bcr> ei wa-re autUcfa da. 


vie L ^ ^ 

kj r Y? ri 


^ n .^^.^j jjj 


Cb.,B(a. 
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p I j^rm i,,! J I J .III iijiijj 

MriBMiiiii wMi^Uer tda ^i^fat di tecr 




of the original version of the Medical Specialist's RH in the voice port 
Simihr examples can be seen in bar 141, where the dniatioDS of the ci^inal 
verdan of the Medical Specialist's RH on the woodwind are partfy filled 
with the thiee-note figure jt, and in bar 136, where a version of variant z is 
shared between the double bassoon and voice parts. The three-note figure x 
which dominates the introduction and the coda to the Canon in Act I, sc. i, 
is particdarly associated with the Printer and reappears at the beginning of 
the next scene where it introduces the Duettino between the Painter and 
Lulu. 

The variant sho\Mi in Ex. iqqc above represents the RH in skeletal form 
and appears at the climax of the Monoritmica. The Monoritmica, which 
leads up to the suicide of the Painter in Act I, sc. 2, is an extended passage 
of over three hundred bars, the rhythmic structure of which is based through- 
out on repeated or superimposed statements of the RH. 

The handling of the RH in the Monoritmica can be understood as an 
extension and an intensification of the techniques employed in the Rondo 
Ritmico of the Chamber (>)ncerro. Whereas in the last movement of the 
Chamber Concerto the rhythmic transformation of themes from the earlier 
movements served a purely musical purpose, in Lulu the same techniques 
serve both a musical and a complex dramatic purpose.^ 

The Monoritmica is the only section oiLulu which makes extensive use of 
the retrograde form of the RH. The retrograde first begins to appear at bars 
675-6 (it has appeared only once before in the opera, at bar 85, where it led 
'backwards' from the Prologue into Act I, sc. i). Even in the Monoritmica, 
however, the retrograde RH is used far less frequently than is the original 
form, its appearance being usually reserved for particular effects. The 
typically Bergian conceit of setting Sch&i's remarlcs 'I didn't come here to 
make a scandal, I came to save you firom one' (bars 680-1) and *With an up- 
bringing such as Mignon's had you can't espocx her to abide by the standards 
of bourgeois society* (bars 708-9) as melodic and rhythmic palindromes, 
which I have aheady mentiimed,* are examples of such 'effects'. 

The Monoritmica is also subjected to a highly organized method of tempo 

^ The musico-dramatic design of the Mboflritmiai is discuwed on pp. 212-15 bdow. 
* See pp. 104-5 above. 
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control which determines the overall shape of the passage. Starting with a 
metronome marking of / = 76 at bar 666 (the tempo of the Sonata coda 
which leads into the Monoritmica), the tempo progresses through a sequence 
of mathematically related metronomic speeds until it reaches J = 132 at 
Imt 748; it then decreases to the original J" = 76, at which point (bar 957) 
it resumes the interrupted recapitulation of the Sonata coda. Of the eighteen 
sections which make up the first half of the passage, seven have metronome 
markings moving from J = 76 to J" = 132 (marked J" 76, 84, 92, 100 
108, 120 and 132 respectively), six from J = 76 to J — 132 (J = 76, 86, 96, 
106, 1 18 and 132) and five from J SB 76 to J = 132 (J =376^ 86,96^ 112 uid 
132). The eighteen sectioiis of the second half of the Monoritmica have the 
same metronome markingB but in the reverse order. The central climax 
coincides with the discovery of the Painter's corpse. 

Althou^ the dramatic effect of this composed acoelerando-ritardando is 
unusual,^ this method of controlling and interrelating tempi through the 
use of mathematically idated metronome markings is a common feature of 
Berg's music. 

In many sections of Lulu Berg exploits the sense of formal cohesion that 

such a sequence of interrelated tempi can give as a means of binding the 
separate numbers into larger musical and dramatic units. Act II, sc. i, of 
Lulu, for example, consists of three main dramatic units - a scene between 
Lulu and Dr. Schon (which is preceded by a short introductory scene with 
the Countess Geschwitz), an ensemble scene bet\^^een Lulu and her admirers 
(which includes the exposition of Alwa's Rondo movement) and a final 
scene between Lulu and Dr. Schon which culminates in Sch6n*s death. The 
first of these three units consists of an opening recitative, a solo Ballade for 
Schon and a Cavatina for Schon and Lulu. The opening recitative moves 
between three interrelated tempi marked J = 52, J = 65 and J = 78 (inter- 
related in that these tempi are 13 x 4, 13 x 5 and 13 x 6 respectively). 
The Ballade has a metronome marking of J = 52. Beginning with a metro- 
nome marking of J = 65, the Cavatina moves to J = 78 and ends J = 52, 
the tempo at which the whole section began. The central section of the 
Ballade has a metronome marking of J = 66 rather than J = 65 ; this tempo 
is related to that of Dr. Schon's Aria in the final section of the scene, which 
begins with a repetition of a passage from the earlier Ballade in note values that 
are twice as long as those of the original and which has a metronome marking 
of J = 132 (i.e. J = 66). The Grave passage which accompanies Schon's 

^ Though not employing mathematically related metronome markings, Act III^ sc. a, 
of Lulu is, however, bwed on an overall tempo plan simikr to that of the Moncmtmict. 

The scene is designed as a composed ritardando, its ten sections moving from the opodog 
Presto (J = 184) through Allegro (J = 136), Allegretto (J — 100), Moderato (J = 88), 
Sostenuto (J = 76). Andante (J = 67), Adagio (J = 58), Lento (J = 52) and Largo 
g - 46) to the final Grave (J - 43). 
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death at the end of the scene has a metronome marking of J = 44, at which 
tempo the duration of a minim is equal to that of a dotted minim at the 
J = 66 of the Aria which precedes it Not only is each of the three unttB 
Yftidk make up die scene dius defined as a separate musical and dramatic 
structure, but the first and the last units are also linked in a way that reflects 
their dramatic similarities and separates them from the central ensemble 



One of the most extended and most interesting examples of this technique 
occurs in the second and third scenes of Act I of Lulu, where a series of 
interrelated tempi bind together nearly a thousand bars of music. The 

following diagram shows the metronome markings of the whole of this sec- 
tion, from the opening of Dr. Schon's Sonata movement at bar 533 of Act I, 
sc. 2 to the end of Act I, sc. 3 : 



BarNvmbers 

533 

554 
563 

579 
5«7 
615 

625 

633 
650 

666 

669 

957 

Mt /, jr. 3 

992 
1020 

1113 
1150 

"55 



Formal Functum 

Sonata ExposUion 

First subject 

Bridge passage: Section A 
Section 6 

OCCuOu Vrf 

Second subject (Gavotte) 

Coda 

First Sonata Reprise 
First subject 
Bridge passage 
Second subject 
Coda 

Mottoritmica 
Itfttrhide 



Jazz band 
Orchestra 
Chorale 

Orchestra (*Animato') 
Jazz band 



Metronome Marking 

J = 80 

J.= 46 g = 69) 
J. = 46 
J = 52 
J-69 
J-58 



^(Seebckm) 



J = 8o 
J.= 46 

No metr onom e marking \^ (See footnote, 

J = 76 /p. 170) 

J = 76 accelerating to J — 132 and 

returning to = 76 
J = 38 (J appi ox. 40 at end) 



= 120 ( J33= Jin of previous tempo) 
J-60 

J a> 80 (J. = J of prevMNis tempo) 
J = 120 ( J^.— J of previous tempo) 
J = 120 (as at bar 992 but note lengths 
doubled) 





Sonata Development 




1209 




J aas 80 (J = J. of previous tempo) 


1236 




J = 52 (J = J. of prevkniB tempo) 


1248 




J-80 


1275 




J = 120 (J » J", of previous tempo) 




Final Sonata Reprise 


J-80 


1289 


First subject 


J-80 


U99 


Bridge passage 


J = 138 (J - 69 as at bar 554) 


1309 


Seoood subject 


No metronome marking but indication 


'Quasi tempo di Gavotte' (i.e. J ^ 69) 


1356 


Coda 


J = 46 (J = J. of previous tempo) 
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The relarimwhips between the temtM of the different sections sre shown in 
brackets in the above diagram;^ those of the Sonata exposition, however, 
demand a move detailed discussioa. 

In the bars immediately preceding the bridge passage (bars 552-3) quaver 
and semiquaver triplets are mtroduced into the 4/4 metre. The exposition of 
the first subject ends with a ritardando vHiich slows the music down to a 
speed at which the quaver triplets of the first subject group are equal to 
three quavers in the 6/8 metre of the bridge passage. The bridge passage is 
in three sections, the first two of which have a metronome marking of 
J. = 46 (i.e. J = 69). In the first of these sections the metre is 6/8 and the 
quaver is the basic note value; in the second, the metre is 3/4 and the crotchet 
is the basic note value. To the listener the second section seems to be moving 
at half the speed of the first - that is, the dotted crotchet seems to equal 23 
and the crotchet 34I. In the third section the material of the first and second 
sections is superimposed. The third section has a metronome marking of 
J = 52, a tempo which is half-way between the J ^ 69 of the first and the 
apparent J = 34^ of the second section of the bridge passage; Berg vsTites 
*slower than the first and faster than the second time' in the score at this 
point. The value of a crotchet in this third section is equal to that of the 
dotted crotchet in the first subject group (J = 80, J. therefore = 52). The 
tempo of the second subject (Gavotte) is the same as that of the first section 
of the bridge passage. 

Not onl^r are the different tempi of the two scenes covered by the Sonata 
movement related to one another mathematically. In many cases (and pat^ 
ticularly in the Sonata development of Act I, sc. 3) the relationships between 
the tempi are shown in the music itself, a new speed evolving from the 
preceding speed so that the listener feels the gradual progression from one 
tempo to the next Thus the transition firom J»i20toJ»iSoatthe 
beghming of the devdopment (bar 1209) is eflfocted by introducing the first 
subject as quaver quadruplets into the 6/4 metre of the previous section; at 
the tranrition from J = 80 to J » 120 (bars 1274-5) * triplet quaver at 
J s 80 becomes a quaver at J « 120; at the return from J » 120 to J » 80 
(bars 1283-4) the coda theme in crotchet duplets is introduced into a 6/4 
bar of the j s 120 tempo; the transition from J » 69 to J = 46 (bars 
1355-6) is effected by the introduction of a syncopated dotted quaver rhythm 
wbich becomes the quaver pulse of the following section. Ex. 204 below shows 

' There are a number of inconsistencies in the metronome markings and the tempo 
indications of the pubhshed score. The reprise of the Gavotte (bar 650), for example, has 
no metronome mark but has the ittdicatioii 'Quasi Tempo di Gavotte' (i.e. j = 69); the 
following Coda reprise, however, has the mm. J == 76 and the indication, 'Twice as 
8lowly\ Similarly the indicatioa jf} = J72 appears at bar 1299 of the Final Reprise 
(when die tempo changes from J — 80 to A « 138) but k not pieoeded by die neoessuy 
ritudando marking. Had Berg lived to supervise the pubUcation of the score he woul^ 
perhaps, have removed these and anukt inconsistencies. 
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a passage firam tbe final Sonata reprise (bais 1336-40) in which two tempi 
aie superimposed ; in this passage the music of the Gavotte ( J » 69) is undei^ 
pinned hy a 'syncopated' statement of the coda theme moving at the speed 
at which it appears in the final hars of the act (Ex. 204). 

Ex. 204 



1338 (J -M) ^ 
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In a letter to Reich, Berg pointed out that the dramatic construction of 
Lubi necessitated a different approach from that adopted in Woxzeek : ^Lulu 
called for a musical orientation more along the lines of the human personali- 
ties that run through the work . . . and practically a leitmotif treatment of 
hoth melodic and harmonic elements.'^ In fact, this leadmg-motive-treat- 
ment of the musical elements is much more radical than Berg suggests for, 
as well as heing associated with characteristic harmonic and mdodic figura- 
tions, several of the figures in Luk are also associated with specific rl^thmic 
and metric patterns.* The characters most deariy associated with such 
rhjrthmic and metric patterns are Schigolch, the Athlete and the Schoolboy 
(the three characters who appear in the big ensemble scene at the end of 
Act II, sc. i) and the Countess Geschwitz. 

The figure of Schigolch is associated with quadruplets in simple metre. 
In the ensemble scene of Act II, sc. i and the central section of the Chamber 
Music of Act 1, sc. 2, the figuration appears as quaver quadruplets in 4/4 
(Alia breve); in the slower moving tempi of the outer sections of the Act I 
Chamber Music and the Prologue, where the Animal Trainer identifies 
Schigolch as the 'worm', the figuration appears as semiquaver quadruplets 
in 4/4 or 3/4 metre, in Act III, sc. i, as semiquaver quadruplets in 2/4. 

The Athlete is associated with compound metre. Quaver triplets are 
introduced into the 3/4 metre of the Prologue and lead to a short section in 
9/8 when the Animal Trainer, accompanied by the Athlete's note row, refers 
to the 'bear'; triplets are also introduced into the 2/4 recitative metre of 

* Rdch, Musical Quarterly, 22, 1936, pp. 383-401. 

' Some of the characters in die opeia tie abo assoditied nbk oerfeun iiMrumaiial 
oolouxs. (See p. ai5£ bebw.) 
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Act II, sc. 2 for the Athlete*s short arioso at bar 75if. In the ensemble scene 
of Act II, sc. I, the Athlete's part is notated atha in 6/4 (J, = 56) against 
the 4/4 (J = 56) of Schigolch's part, or as crotchet triplett in 4/4. Through- 
out the duet between the Athlete and Lulu in Act III, sc. i (bars 272-330) 
Lulu's part is written m 3/4 and the Athlete's in 6/8. The Schoolboy is usually 
associated with quaver triplets in 9/8, the metre of the Chamber Music in 
Act II, sc. 2, which starts as the Schoolboy enters and which mcludes his 
short arietta, ^Mein Lebens ist so wenig mefar wert*. The Schoolboy is less 
in^KXTtant a figure than either Schigolcfa or the Athlete and his mudcal 
characterisdcs are less dearly defined. He is occasionally allotted quaver 
duplets instead of triplets and his part often seems to fluctuate between 9/8 
and 6/8. 

One of Berg's sketdies for the opera suggests that he was, at one point 
during the composition of the work, considering organizing the rhythmic 
structure of the ensembles of Act III, sc. i by allotting different durational 
patterns to each of die main characters involved.^ 

The Countess Gescfawitz is associated not with a particular metre but 
with a rhythmic pattern consisting of a group of notes of increasing or 
decreasing durations (Exx. 205a and 205b). The two figures are often juxta- 
posed to form a rhythmic unit with an accelerando-ritardando pattern 
(Ex. 205c) ; in such cases the rhythmic retrograde is usually a melodic retro- 
grade as well. 



Eac. 205 



u-m- ^^^i J J J mm} J 



The accelerando-ritardando pattern first appears in the Prologue (bars 
39-41) when the Countess is identified as the 'crocodile' in the Animal 
Trainer's menagerie (Ex. 206) and, thereafter, permeates all the mnsic 
associated with her. The figuration appears, for example^ when the Countess 




* The Marquis was to have been associated with the durational pattern .TT^ , Lulu with 
JTJ ,Schigokhwith J J j'j J J , the Athlete with /ff^ , the Banker with J'}^ and the rest 
of the EmemUe widi. jtj 
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enters and hides behind the firescreen in Act II, sc. i (bars 89-92), and when 
she enters at the moment of Schdn's death (bars 606-7). pattern 
dominates the ledtative which opens Act II and also appears at bars 748-51 
of the second scene of the act, where it accompanies a recitative by the 
Countess, and at bars 81S-33 as the Countess prepares to leave for the 
hospital where she will change places with Lulu. The most important and 
extensive statements of the Countess's rhythm appear in Act III, sc. 2.^ 
The vocal and bass lines of the Nocturao' in Act III, sc. z consist entirely of 
repeated statements of this rhythmic pattern. Similarly, bars 1-45 of the 
Adagb of the lAik Suite, which Berg intended to accompany a pass^se in 
Act III, sc. 2 when the Countess is alone on the stage, are almost completely 
huih of variants of this rhythmic pattern. The same pattern appears later in 
the Luk Suite at bats 80-^. 

An important variant of die RH, built of a group of notes of decieasuig 
duration, is specifically associated with the Countess Geschwitz. This 
variant first appears in bar 779 and in bar 808 of Act II, sc. 2 (Exx. 207a and 
207b) and reappears in Act III, sc. i when the Countess agrees to a rendez- 
vous with the Athlcrc (Ex. 207c). In all three examples the RH and its retro- 
grade arc juxtaposed to form the accelerando-ritardando pattern associated 
with the Countess. Canonic statements of this RH lead up to the point in Act 
III, sc. 2 when the Countess reveals the portrait of Lulu. This RH variant 
also appears at the end of Act III at the moment when Jack the Ripper stabs 
the Countess (bars 90-91 of the Lulu Suite: Ex. 207d). The four statements of 
this RH variant shown in Ex. 207 are all marked 'RH' by Berg and all four 
present the RH 'non-melodically' as a repeated single note or chord or on the 
percussion. Reiterated statements of the Countess's RH also determine the 

Ex. 207 




* The increasing prominence of the role played by the Countess's rhythmic pattern is 
mifraed by die extent to whidi her ordered series gn^ 

tile opera. (See p. 122 above.) 

* See p. 206 below. 
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rhythm of the figuratioii that appeals in ban 25-8 of the Adaf^o of the ZdSv 
Suite. 

Berg's use of mathematical durational schemes, as a means of detennining 
the large-scale structure of his music, and his conception of rhythmic pat- 
terns as self^uflSdent elements - elements ivfaich could be subjected to 
various methods of transformation and permutation and to ivhich could be 
applied many of the procedures traditionally applied to thematic elements - 
has no precedent in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century music. Indeed, such 
was the nature of the tonal system and so close the interdependence of rhythm, 
metre, melody and harmony within that system that such a concept would 
have been quite alien to the musical thought of Berg's more immediate 
forerunners. Eric Grabner has pointed out^ that although Berlioz (in his 
1837 article on 'The Future of Rhythm') had lamented that no composer 
had treated rhythm as anything but *an adjunct of melody and harmony', to 
have opposed the interdependence of harmony and rhythm w ould, given the 
nature of the tonal system, have produced only incoherence. Even Berlioz's 
own ingenious handling of rhythm and metre takes into account, and 
ultimately depends on, the interdependence of these musical elements. To 
find rhythmic and durational techniques comparable to those used in Berg's 
music one must go back to the Renaissance composers - composers with 
whom, in this and other respects, Berg has much in oommoiL* 

^ See Grabner, 'Some aspects of rhythm in Berfioz', Soiadiags, a, 1971-72. 
' See footoote i, p. 239 odow. 
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Nowhete is that fusion of conservative and progiessive elements which 
chancterizes Beig's music more apparent than in his handling of large-wak 
formal structures. Unlike either Schoenheig or Wehem, Berg was never 
really attracted to the shorter musical forms as a means of expression. His 
sense of emotional and spiritual kinship with the Mahlerian symphonic 
tradition, his overtly traditional concqytion of thematic structure and 
development, his natural lyricism and 1^ innate feding for the hrge-scale 
theatrical and dramatic gesture all demanded more room in which to expand 
than was afforded by the inhibiting confines of the miniature forms. 

All Berg's music, with the exception of the op. 5 Clarinet Pieces and the 
settings of individual songs, is conceived on a large scale. Even the Altenberg 
Lieder, although consisting of a sequence of miniatures, reveals a large-scale 
architectural plan when the cycle is considered as a whole. 

Berg's adherence to formal designs of a kind traditionally employed in 
tonal music has been frequently noted. Indeed, he himself drew attention to 
his use of these traditional formal archetypes in his 1929 lecture on Wozzeck 
and elsewhere.^ Wozzeck is, to a large extent, based on form-types, such as 
passacaglia, fugue and the eighteenth-century dance suite, that are not only 
traditional but are, as Berg himself observed, 'more or less archaic'.* 
reverts to the vocal forms of the traditional eighteenth-oentuiy *number' 
opera. I shall discuss the formal organization of the two operas in detail 
later. 

No archaic forms are employed in Berg's instrumental music, and far 
fewer specific traditional forms than in the two operas. It is a characteristic- 
ally Bergian paradox that while those specific forms that are traditionally 
associated with 'absolute' music appear, and are handled quite strictly, in 
the vocal works (and, with the exception of the Ftesacaglia which forms the 
last of ^ .Mtenherg Lieder, only in the operas) the instrumental music tends 
to employ forms, such as ternary form, rondo or scherzo and trio, which, 

^ See Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 268 and Berg, 'Die Musikalische Formen 
in meiner Oper Wozzeck' in Rekli, jmn Berg^ Vioiiw, 1937, pp. 178-86. 
* Redlich, .<4Am Btrg, London, 1957, p. 269. 
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although tiaditiooal, aie freer or moie simple in outline than the specific 
form-types employed in the two operas. 

Of the more specific fomud patterns associated ivith tonal music only 
sonata form is regularly employed in Berg's instrummtal music and even 
this b subjected to radical modification. Amongst the instrumental works 
only the op. i Piano Sonata and the first movement of the op. 3 Quartet 
employ the thematic plan and the three-section division of the traditional 
sonata form. Even in these works, however, the usual distinctions between 
the different subject groups are obliterated by their common motivic content. 
Thematic relationships between the different subject groups arc not un- 
common in eighteenth-century sonata movements; they are, tor example, a 
feature of many of Haydn's sonata structures. \\ hen there are no thematic 
contrasts in an eighteenth-century sonata movement the formal design is still 
clearly articulated by the tonal structure. In the tonally more ambiguous 
musical idiom of Berg's op. i, however, key relationships can no longer define 
the precise role played by a thematic element and the whole structure becomes 
more fluid and more ambiguous as a result of these motivic associations. 

I have already shown^ how^ in the Piano Sonata the articulative function of 
traditional key relationships is taken over by the different tempi associated 
with each theme. In the first movement of the String Quartet op. 3 the 
different subject groups, although motivically linked, have distinct thematic 
identities and the movement presents a relatively regular and clear sonata 
structure. The formal amb^ui^ of the Quartet lies not within this first 
movement itself, but in the way in which the two movements rekte to one 
another,* the second movement, in many respects, representing a reworking 
of the first movement material. Rediich has suggested that the relationship 
between the two movements is that of exposition and development section,* 
the sonata structure of the first movement thus forming a part of the larger 
sonata structure of the work as a whole. Such a rehtion^p between ^ 
smaller and larger formal designs of a work is a fi?equent feature of Berg's 
music On die other hand, the String Quartet may also be regarded as die 
first example of Berg's using the same thematic material to produce two or 
more quite different movements, a procedure kter employed in, amongst 
other works, the Ahenherg Ueder (where the first and last songs of the cycle, 
though very difeent, are built of the same basic motivic material) and, in a 
different form, in the Chamber Concerto (where 'a variation movement of 
C.9 minutes duration and a broadly sung, extended Adagio' are combined to 
imdce a new movement of 'a quite independent tone'.)* 

* See pp. 31-2 above. 
"See pp. 32-4 above. 

* See RecUkb, AWan Berg, London, 1957, p. 50. 

* Berg, *Opcii letter on uie Clumber QmoertD* in Rekh, Atium Berg, London, 1965, 
p. 145. 
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That Bcfg used anything approaching a traditional sonata form in op. i 
and op. 3 may, perhaps, be due to the influence of Schoenberg, under whom 
Berg was studying when the works were written. It is significant diat not 
aufy do those peculiar formal designs which chafadeiize all Berg^s mature 
music first begin to appear in die AheiAerg Ueder (that is, m the first of the 
woflcs written after his period of study with Schoenberg) but also that, 
although sonata fonn is often felt as a background presence in many of the 
later works. Berg never, except in the two operas, used a traditional sonata 
structure in any of the works written after the op. 3 Quartet Thus, the open- 
ing movement of the Lyric Suite has the general plan of a sonata structure, 
in that the first half of die movement follows the usual thematic lay-out of an 
exposition section and this exposition is then recapitulated in the second half, 
but the movement has no development section and, as in the Piano Sonata, 
thematic distinctions between the different subject groups are undermined 
by the presence of many common melodic and rhythmic elements. The 
concert aria Der Wein also resembles a sonata movement in the thematic 
plan of its opening section and in having a final section which functions as a 
recapitulation. Like the first movement of the Lyric Suite, however, the aria 
has no formal development section, the usual sonata development being 
replaced by a broad l}Tical section and the overall shape of the worV thus 
suggesting a song-Iikc ternary form. In the 'Alarsch' of the Three Orchestral 
Pieces the three-sectioned sonata design, distinguishable in the background 
plan of the piece, is exploded by the constant motivic development and the 
unrelenting presentation of apparently new material; sonata fonn is here 
destroyed firom witliin by its own developmental tendencies. 

Elsewhere in Berg's instrumental music sonata form is often comhined 
with some other form to produce a complex synthesis of the two. The second 
movement of the String Quartet ftises sonata and rondo forms to produce, 
not a traditional sonata-rondo form, but a movement that can, with equal 
justification, be analysed as dther a 'pure' sonata or a 'pure' rondo structure.^ 
The first movement of the Chamber Concerto is a set of variations but, as is 
shown by Berg's own diagrammatic representation of the movement repro- 
duced bdow,' a set of variations arranged in such a way tiiat the overall 
shape of the movement suggests a sonata design. The central variations, 
variations 2, 3 and 4, constitute the development section of the sonata and are 
concerned with the theme in its retrograde, inverted, and inverted retro- 
grade forms. The theme and first variation present the theme in its original 
form and constitute the exposition and the first reprise of the sonata, the 

^ Compare, for example, Schweizer, Die Sonatensatzform im Schaffen Alban Bergs, 
Stuttgart, 1970, p. 79, where the movement is analysed in terms of Rondo form, and Archi- 
bald, 'Harmony in the Early Works of Alban Bo^g*, unpublttbed Ifannvd Umv. dmis, 
1965, where it is analysed in terms of Sonata form. 

> See Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, pp. i24~5* 
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theme being annomiced fint by die and then bdng repeated by ibe 

solo piano as die fiist Yujatiim. The fifth miaticn^ a 

the theme in its original form by both wind and piano^ constitutes the 

recapitulation. 
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The combination of sonata and rondo forms in the third movement of the 
Chamber Concerto, and the way in which the structure of the movement is 
articulated by rhythmic rather than thematic elements, has been discussed in 
Chapter IV.* 

TTie term 'sonata form', as it is generally employed when referring to 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century music, usually indicates both a tonal and 
a thematic plan. In an eighteenth-century movement the tonal and thematic 
aspects of the form are, of course, closely linked; it will, however, be useful 
to attempt to distinguish bet\veen the two. The eighteenth-century sonata 
form is essentially concerned with the tension created by tonal contrasts. It is 
from this tension that the movement derives its long-term feeling of directed 
forward motion and overall architectural balance. The traditional three 
sections of a sonata movement - exposition, development and recapitulation 
- correspond respectively to the creation, the maintenance or hdgfatening 
and the final resolution of this tonal tension. A common, but less important, 
feature of the traditional sonata movement is the way in which the tonal 
oontiasts set up in the exposition are emphasized by thematic contrasts, the 
diffisrent keys being associated with different themes, and the way in which 
the resolution of tonal tension by the return to the tonic at the beginning of 
the recapitulation is underlined by the return of the original thematic material. 

Hans Redlich describes Berg's use of traditional forms as an 'endeavour to 
compensate for the ireakened feding of tonality by establtshmg associations 
with historical musical forms and techniques', and conaders tiiis endeavour 
to be one of the elements of Berg's musical iduun which remained 'constant 
and immutable'.* While it is, of course, possible to write a mnMonal move- 
ment which follows the general thematic phn of one of these historical 
forms, such a procedure cannot, m itself, compensate for any wealoened 

* See pp. 152-4 above. 

* Redfich, Berg, London, 1957, pp. 33-4. 
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feeling of tonality. I have already described some of the ways in which Berg- 
through his use of primary tonal centres in the later twelve-note works, his 
use of contiasting *bladc-note* and *white-iiote* harmonic areas in the first 
movement of the Lyric Suite and Luht, his habitual practioe of associating 
specific themes with specific pitch levels - established certain harmonic 
collections and tone centres as referential areas which acquire some of the 
functions associated with a traditional tonic key. I have also discussed die 
extent to vdiich the balance of tonal and atonal elements in Berg's music 
creates tensions and rehoations which are employed as a means of ardcuhting 
llie large-scale formal design. 

Although Berg's handling of sonata form in the instrumental works is far 
from being a simple adoption of the thematic plan and the developmental 
techniques of the music of an earlier period, the very fact that he employs 
sonata form at all, let alone his use of 'more or less archaic form-types' in 
the operas, suggests a certain conservative and backward-looking attitude. 
There can be no doubt that Berg was deeply aware of his position as part of 
that long line of composers who together form the great eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century tradition of Austro-German music and that the formal 
structures of tonal music were an essential part of that tradition. 

The traditional forms in Berg's music have a double function, however, 
for they not only, throiig;h their very presence, assert the relationship between 
his music and that of composers before him but also act as a clear and 
generally recognizable framework alongside or within which a less orthodox 
and peculiarly Bergian sense of formal organization and balance operates. 

Although Berg himself sanctioned the performance of individual move- 
ments of the op. 6 Orchestral Pieces, the Chamber Concerto and the Lyric 
Suite there is no work by Berg the individual movements of which can truly 
stand as separate entides. 

It is dear firom die letter, written to Webem on i September 1923, quoted 
above,^ that, altfaou^ in three distmct movemeots, Berg regarded the 
Ouunber Concerto as bdng a 'single movement work'; to a certain extent all 
Berg's works are 'single movement works'. That this is so is due to Berg's 
characteristic approach to the total work as a sin^ structural whole in 
whidi the individual movements, while having on one level an independent 
self-contained musical structure, are not only linked to one another throuj^ 
recurring modvic material of die land diacitiweH in earlier chapters (and in 
some cases not merely by recurring motives but by the recurrence of large 
sections of music from one movement to the next) but are also components 
of a huger formal sdieme of die most qfstemadc and disdplined kind which 
embraces the structure of the whole work and the role of die individual 
elements within it. 

^ See p. 154 above. 
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Each of the different movements of the Lyrk Suite, for example, presenta 
a self-contained fonnal structme, usually one based on a specific traditional 
fonn or on traditionaUy sinq[>le fonnal proportions. The first movement is a 
sonata form without the traditional development section^ the second a rondo 
with an ABACABA pattern, the third a scheizo and trio, the fifth a similar 
scherzo and trio, the trio appearing twice to produce an ABABA shape. These 
independent movements, however, together form a complex and highly 
original overaU design. l%e order of the movements is arranged in such a way 
that fux and slow movements alternate, the fast ones inoeasing, the slow 
ones decreasing in speed as the work progresses: 



Three types of thematic relationships link the six movements of the work 
to one another: (i) the recurrence and gradual transformation of the twelve- 
note set;^ (ii) the recurring four-note collection discussed in Chapter II;* 
(iii) the reappearance of a section of music from one movement in that which 
immediately follows it and, occasionally, in other movements as well. Since 
the first and last movements have matorial in oonunon the whole work par- 
sues a circuhur course, its end linking with its beginning and thus de- 
finmg a smgle dosed form. Although the Lyrk Suite is one of the fisw works 
m which it fisatures m so overt a way, drcular motion of this kind is an 
important characteristic of Berg's formal designs and I shall discuss it in 
greater detail in the coochiding dapta,* The following diagram illustrates 
the overall plan of the Lyric Suite hut does not take into account appearances 
of die fom>-nole collection whidi were discussed in detail in Qia^ter 11. The 
designation of the difeent twdve-note sets 9&A,B,C and D follows that 
adopted when discussing these sets m Chapter III.* 

The most characteristic and the most strikmg manifestati(m of Berg's 
highly individual sense of formal bahnce and unity is his preoccupation with 
rigorously organized, symmetrical designs which span the whole work, 
welding it into a single closed structural unit, and which affect the smallest 
of the individual elements within it. The use of such s)Tnmetrical structural 
designs, which are evident in all Berg's major works from the Altenberg 
Lieder onwards, is not, in itself, peculiarly Bergian. In the absence of clear 
and unambiguous tonal relationships such symmetrical designs are a means 
of defining the boimdaries of a piece and of creating the feeling of returning 

* See pp. Z26-9 above. 

* See pp. 27-9 above. 

* See p. 2yji. below. 

^ See pp. 126-9 Above. 
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VI cf. 
bars 10 (vie), 
37f 39 



LYRIC SUITE 



f 



AUegretto giovale 



Set A 



bars 6 (vl. 2) 
5-6, 38-9 



VI 

Largo dcsdlato 



Sets C and D 



SetsCandD 



Presto delirando/Tenebroso 



Andante amoroso 



Set A: bars 16-24 (cf. I bars 22-5) 

27-30, 103-4, 109-11 
Set B: bars 24-4, 30-3 



in 

Allegro misterioso/Trio estatico 
\ 

SetB 



/ IV V\ 
Ibars 45-6 -bars 1-5/ 



in IV 

bars 70-3 = bars 12-14 

74-5 = 3-4 
79-80 = 32-8 
81-3 - 22-3 
86-91 = 34-9 
{fL 70-3 and 37-9) 



IV 

Adagio appassionato 



at the end of a work to an ori^nal starling point; as such they are employed 
in a number of twenlieth-ccntury works. ^ Peculiarly Bcrgian, however, is the 
frequency with which such symmetrical designs appear in his music, the 
strictness and complexity of the designs themselves and the extent to which 
they predetermine the course of large sections of music. 
The archrshape or 'bogea' structure, which is the usual and most obvious 

' The first movoncDt of Bartok's Af «siV for Strings, Percusskn and Cdnta is a ivcll- 
knoim camipk of a piece buflt on socli a qrninietricBl design. 
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e^nessioii of musical synmietiyy appears, in some guise or otber, in almost 
all Berg*8 maiot works. The arch-scheme makes its first appearance in Bergf s 



aONGB 




music in the AUmberg Ueder where^ as DeVoto has pointed out* hoth the 
indmdual80iigsandtheqr<deasawholeexhihit8udia8y^ Themain 
features of this symmetrical design in the AUenherg Ueier are ittostrated In 

the diagram above. The relationship between the first and fifth songs, the 

two outer songs of the cycle, has aheady been discussed.*^ Fhe second song 
consists of eleven bars. As can be seen from the diagram, the viola figuration 
at bar 5 is presented in retrograde during the last five bars of the song, each 
of the five dyads which make up the figuration being successively and 
systematically augmented by a quaver. The song opens and closes with 
an F natural on the orchestra ; F is also the bass note of the held chord which 
marks the centre of the piece. 1 he third song opens and closes with the same 
twelve-note chord. At the opening of the song the chord is presented as a 
simultaneity, the notes of which are successively released from the bass 
upwards; the closing statement of the chord reverses this method of pre- 
sentation, the chord being gradually built from the bass upwards and the 
notes released together once the total chord has been formed. The fourth 
song begins and ends with the same figuration on solo flute. 

The Violin Concerto consists of two parts, each part consisting of two 
movements - the first of an Andante and an Allegretto, the second of an 
Allegro and an Adagio. In terms of tempi, the phm of the Concerto suggests 
an archrshape design balancing thus: 

^ DeVoto, 'Some notes on die mkiioim AUmiterg Lkiei^^ Pmpedim Nem Muk^ 

5, Fall/Winter, 1966, p. 39. 
" See pp. 34-7 above. 
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PART I i PART II 

Andante Allegretto | Allegro Adagio 

V ^ i " / 

As in the Altenherg Lieder the arch-shape of the whole work is enhanced by 
the arch-shape of the individual movements. The formal plan of the indivi- 
dual movements is shown in the diagram overleaf The two movements of 
Part I and those of Part II are played without a break and the end of each 
movement is closely linked with the beginning of the movement which 
follows. In the first Part the open fifths of the introduction return at the end 
of the Andante and become the accompaniment of the scherzando melody 
which opens the Allegretto, the 2/4 of the first movement being gradually 
converted into the 6/8 of the second. At the end of the Allegro which opens 
Part II, the climactic nine-note chord is progressively dismantled while, at 
the same time, the opening phrase of the chorale melody which fonns the 
basis of the final Ad^o is gradually assembled, note by note, on the solo 
violin. The Allegretto which ends Part I closes with a chord formed of the 
first four notes of the set at P-0 (a G minor chord with an added major 
seventh); the Allegretto which opens Part II begins with a cyclically pei>- 
muted version of the same set form beginning on the fifth note, the opening 
of the Allegro thus completing the set statement began with the final chord of 
L These linlES are indicated by the curved lines on the diagram bdow. In 
the Violin Concerto, as in />0r ^^mi, the overall symmetry ofthe structure is 
emphasized by means which, to some extent, resemble those of traditional 
tonali^. The B flat majoc^ minor primary tonal centre, with which the 
concerto opens and doses, and the various ramifications of this tonal centre 
during the course of the work, have been discussed m Chapter III.^ The arch- 
shape of die piece is also enhanced by thematic rdationships, in addition to 
the chains of whole tones and ascending or descending thirds derived from 
the most characteristic form of the series, between the different movements. 
These thematic relationships arc indicated by dotted lines on the diagram 
below. As can be seen from the diagram, the Allegro of Part II is a ternary 
ABA structure, the central B section of which is itself in ternary form; the 
thematic material of the two outer parts of this B section are derived from the 
second Trio, the equivalent section at the centre of the Allegretto of Part I. A 
closed arch-shape is also imposed by the return, in the faiul bars of the work, 
of the opening bars in retrograde. The last section of the Adagio which ends 
Part II corresponds not only to the opening section of Part I but also to the 
last section of the Allegretto which ends Part I, the same Carinthian folksong 
appearing in the coda of each movement. The cadenza of the Allegro of 

^ See footnote i, p. 103 above. 
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Put n not oofy enqiloys material fsom the second Trio but also makes brief 
references to many other themes from Part L 

• • • • 

In most of Berg's music the symmetry of the arch structure is defined not 
simply through relationships of tempi and thematic material between cor- 
responding sections, as in the Violin G)ncerto and the Altenberg LUder^ or 

through reversing the order in which the material of the first half appears in 
the second half of the arch-shape, but tlirough the strict reversal of a total 
musical unit so that the second half of the movement or work presents a 
whole section from the first half in retrograde motion. So important a 
feature of Berg's structural designs are such large-scale retrogrades that, 
with the exception of the Violin Concerto, there is not a single major work 
written after the op. 5 Clarinet Pieces that does not include one.^ Sections 
related as original and retrograde in this way always appear at either the 
centre or at the two ends of the structure; that is, at the most important points 
of the arch. 

The Orchestral Pieces op. 6 and the Lyric Suite provide examples of 
movements which close with retrograde statements of their opening material. 
The final section of the 'Praludium' of the Orchestral Pieces opens with a 
reprise of the last three bars of the orchestral introduction and concludes 
with eight bars which present the harmonic structiue of the first eight bars 
of the piece in retrograde. The final section of the ternary form Allegro 
misterioso third movement of the Lyric Suite is a curtailed, but otherwise 
exact, retrograde reprise of the opening section. The opening scene of 
Wozxeck has a simihur structure which will be discussed hter. 

hiDer Wm and the Chamber Concerto the original section and its retro- 
grade are juxtaposed to form a palindrome at the centre of each worit. The 
general plan of the two outer sections of Der IVem, with their resemblance to 
the eq)06itimi and recapituhdon of a sonata fionn, has already been dis- 
cussed.* The overall plan of the work is a fusion of sonata form and an arch- 
shaped structure balanced around the palindromic central section. As can be 
seen from the following plan of Der Wein the symmetry of the whole is 
emphasized by the reprise of the opening bars of the work in the orchestral 
coda, and by tlie supcrimpusition, at the beginning of the third song (bar 
I73f,), of the vocal line from bars 164-5 on to bars 1-5 of the orchestral 
introduction. This superimposition is determined by the text; the music 
which originally appeared to the words, 'Ich mache deines Weibes Augen 

^ Tlie fpdification 'major* work is made so as to adude die soog 'Sdificsse Mir die 
Augen beide' and the Canon fiv the Fiankfiirt Opefa. 
* See p. 177 above. 
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beilei^ (*I niake your wife's c^es hrigliter^ 1^ 

wmderbare BUdc dor Idchtea Fnni' fStiange i^anoe of light women'). 

/. Die Seele des Weines 

bars 1-14 Orchestral Introduction J = 36/44 

14-33 Pint Subject Granp «b 46/52 

a4r3o Transition 

31-63 Second Subject, Group i (^Tonpo di Tango') 

64-72 Second Subject, Group B 

73-87 Qosing Group (bars 73^ = bars 17-ai) 

II. Der Wein der UOtHden 

bars 88-1 1 1 Group i ('Lddit bewegl^ J. — c. 60) 

1 12-41 Group 2a 

141-72 Group 2b (= Group 2a in retrograde) 
UL Der Wem des Einsamen 

Imutb 173-7 Reprise of bars 1-5 with added voice part 36/44 

178 Transition (Reprise of bars 29-30) 

179-95 Second Subject, Group A (bars 179-80 = bars 31-2; bars 181-95 = bars 
39-5«) 

196-308 Qosing Group (bars 196-7 = bars 73-4; bar 201 = bars 33-4) J = 46/52 
TO^it Orchestral Coda (Reprise of bais 8-14 of Qcchcstcal Intioductioo) 
J - 36/44. 

The second, and central, movement of die Chamber Concerto is in two 
halves, the second of which is a xetrograde of the first. The first half is an 
ABA ternary structure in which the second A section is the inversion of the 
first. The formal design of the whole movement may, therefore, be repre- 
sented diagrammatically thus: 

* { » 

* i » 

♦ * 



A (prime) B A (inverted) 1 A (retrognde in- B (letro- A (retro- 

I venrion) gnde) snuk) 



PRIME RETROGRADE 

The extraordinary large-scale formal symmetries of the Chamber Concerto 
as a whole are weiymown from Berg*s own description and tabuhur survqr 
of the work in his dedicatory *Open Letter' to Schoenberg.^ The formal 
designs of the first two movements are based on the presentation of large 

* Berg's 'Open Letter on the Chamber Concerto' is reprinted in Reich, Alban Berg, 
London, 1965, pp. 143-8. 1 have been unable to check Berg's original but all reproductions 
of Berg's tabular nirvey (see Reich, Redfich and Camer) show a seoaad movement atmo- 
ture which does mat correspond to the music itself. The third and fourth secdons of the 
first half of the second movement (and their corresponding retrogrades in the seOQOd half) 
consist, respectively, of 39 and 9 bars, not of 36 and 12 bars. 
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units of music in prime, inverted, retrograde and the inverted retrograde 
fimns. Both movemeots have identical proportions, both consisting of the 
same number of ban and readung important structural points at bar 
30, bar 120 and bar 150. The reason for the structural similarities of the first 
two movements is made dear in the third, and final, movement which con- 
ists of a sunultaneous reprise of both the previous movements. The main 
formal divisions of the thkd movement correspond to, and are determined 
by, those of the first and second movements. Thus the introduction to the 
third movement consists of the first thirty bars (the exposition <^ the varia- 
tion Iheme) of the first movement and the opening section of the second 
movement; the coda of the third movement consists of the last variation of 
the first movement and the final section (the retrograde of the opening sec- 
tion) of the second. The silent bar at the centre of the third movement 
corresponds to both the central point (the end of the second and the begin- 
ning of the third variation) of the first movement and the turning point of 
the palindromic second movement. With the repeat which Berg specifies the 
third movement has precisely the same number of bars as the first two move- 
ments together. 

Lulu includes two large-scale palindromes. The first is the Sextet in Act I, 
sc. 3 (bars 1 177-1203), which begins as Lulu, followed by the wardrobe 
mistress, the theatre director and Dr. Schon, returns to her dressing room 
refiismg to perform; it ends as Schon ushers the others out of the room and 
prepares to confront Lulu alone. The second, and more ortended, example 
is the orchestral Ostinato 'Film Music' interlude at the centre of Act II and 
at the centre of the whole opera. The palindromic shape of the Sextet is a 
simple reflection of the stage action. The Ostinato I shall consider later. 

Berg's fondness for arch shapes and palindromes affects other musical 
dements in addition to pitch. The ^Ptaludinm' of the op. 6 Orchestnd Pieces 
defines an arch shape of timbre by its progression fiiom the *noise' of un- 
pitched percussion instruments, with which it opens, through tuned per- 
cnssion to the 'inusic* of intdied instnmiental sounds and then badt to noise. 
The predsdy balanced ardi structure of the Ptologue to Luk is defined by 
evcfy one of its constituent musical and dramatic elements. As can be seen 
from the foUowing diagram, the difierent styles of vocal deliver)^ employed 
during the course of the Ptologue d^ne a palindromic progression fiom 
spoken text to cantalMle singing and bade to apolfm text. The dodng aectioiis 
of the Prologue present the material of the opening in retrograde (even to the 
extent of reversing the opening metronome mark of J = 80-90 so that it 
becomes J = 90-80) while the remaining musical material of the first half 
is presented in the second half, in reverse order. The following diagram also 
indicates the textual and dramatic correspondences between the first and 
second halves, from which the musical symmetries derive. As I shall show 
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Spoken 


Sprcchstimme 




Halb gesungen 


Parlando gesungen 


Parlando 


Cantabile 


Parlando 
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Sprcchstimme 




Spoken 


Spoken 








il Trainer's 

















land enters 
ig Lulu 




und exits 
)g Lulu 










.1 Trainer's 


<^ 

oi< 
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Aninia 
entry 
















Stage! 
carryii 




Stagch 
carryii 










Anima 
exit 


TEXT 








Hereinspatziert ... 


Was seht Ihr . . . .> 
Haustiere . . . 




Das wahre Tier 


[Animals] 


He, Aujust! Bring 
mir uns're Schlange 


Sic ward gcschaflcn 


Hopp, Aujust ! 
Marsch! Trag sic an 
ihren Platz 


Die siisse Unschuld 


Und nun bleibl doch 
das Beste 




Verehrtes Publikum 


. . . Hereinspatziert! 




MUSICAL MATERIAL 


Basic cells I & IP ascending 


Ba.sic cell III (arpcggiated) descending 


Cymbal and Bass Drum stroke 


Drum roll 


N 

*«« 

a 

-i 

VI 
3 

u 

u 

*• 


Piano: Athlete's chord clusters 


Basic Series 


Exposition of sets associated with main 
characters 


Ascending and descending Basic cell IV 
chords in Hauptrhythmus. Cymbal and 
Drum 


Lulu's 'Entrance music'' and related 
material 


Ascending and descending Basic cell IV 
chords in Hauptrhythmus. Cymbal and 
Drum 


Lulu's 'Entrance music' and related 
material 


'Circus Music' 


1 

Piano: Athlete's chord clusters 


Cymbal and Bass Drum stroke 


Basic cell III (arpcggiated) ascending 


Basic cell I & II descending 


M.M. & TEMPI 
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Comodo J = 70 




Tempo rubato 


(varies) 


Subito ritmico 
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J = 90-80 
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^ See p. 86 above. 

' See footnote i, p. 90 above. 

' The term 'Emxanoe music' k9doipted&<mFa}c^Jaiariialqfthej^^ 
Society, 17, 1964. 
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later, the symmetrical arch shape of the Prologue to Luk leflects the musical 
and dramatic shape of the opera as a whole. 

The two operas demonstrate Berg's unique sense of formal balance and 
organization operating over the largest possible scale. Both operas are 
designed in such a way that a formal framework of the most rigorous kind 
governs die hurgest and smallest musical elements and» at the same tune^ 
nurrors both the total and the smallest details of the dramatic structure. 

The formal design of fVozzeck combines a varieQr of organizational 
principles operatmg on different levels. As with the instrumental works dis- 
cussed above, the opera as a whole is conceived as a single, closed formal 
entity with each act and each scene within each act forming a self-contained 
structural unit within the whole. W ithin this overall design, and within the 
self-contained musical structure of the individual scenes, are repetitions of 
large sections of music and of both musical and non-musical motives. There 
are also certain recurring note-collections and pitch levels which link 
different groups of material and different scenes and which function as 
referential elements. The most important of these integrative pitch collec- 
tions, tone centres and musical leading motives have been discussed in 
Chapter 11.^ In addition, there are also certain thematic, harmonic, rhythmic 
and other musical characteristics which are employed as the structural 
basis of, and whose significance may be limited to, the individual scenes. 

The overall formal design of Wozzeck is well known from Berg's own 
tabular survey which has been published in a number of books and articles.* 
Each of the three acts of the opera contains five scenes, and runs without a 
break, the different scenes within each act being linked by orchestral 
interludes. 

Act I, which is the exposition of the drama, consists of five character 
pieces - a Suite, a Rhapsody, a Military Mardi and Lulkby, a Passacaglia and 
a Rondo each of which introduces one of the main characters in the drama 
and delineates his or her rdationship vrith WozzecL Act III, the climax of 
the drama, consists of five inventions, each of which is based on one musial 
characteristic (on a theme, on a single pitch, a rhythmic pattern, a six-note 
chord and a sin^ note value) which is employed as an ostmato throughout. 
The final orchestral interlude b^ween Act III, scenes 4 and 5, forms a shcth 
invention, an ^invention on a key*. The mterlude both sums up the main 
motivic material* and, as the only otchestnl interlude in the work to have its 
own distinctive thematic material, also stands as a sdf^uffident nnisical 
structure in its own right. The central second act is designed as a five 

^ See pp. 46-70 above. 

* See Kedfich, A&an Berg, London, 1957, p. 95, Rddi, AJban JStrg, l^indon, 1965, 
p. 121 and Camer, Alban Berg, London, 1975, p. 157. 

* See p. 196 below. 
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movemeiit symplumy and consists of a Sonata movement^ a Fantasia and 
Fugue, a Largo, a Scherao and a Rondo. 

The overall plan of the opem is tfaefefoie that of an extended arch struo- 
tuxe, the three acts together forming what Berg described as 'the venerable 
tripartite pattern A-B-A' with the two nunre loosdy structured acts 'em- 
bracing the much larger and weightier middle act symmetrically*.^ The 
coirespondence between die two most striking visual effects in the opera, the 
setting oflhe red sun in Act I, sc. 2, and its 'mirror image', the rising of the 
red moon in Act III, sc. 2, underlines the relationship between the two outer 
acts. 

In Wozzeck, as in the Altenberg Lieder and elsewhere, the symmetrical 
arch-shape design of the whole is reflected in the design of its constituent 
parts; many scenes or sections of scenes, especially in Acts I and II, present 
symmetrically balanced structures. 

The symmetrical design of the opening scene of the opera will be discussed 
later in this and in the following chapter. The framing of Act I, sc. 3 by 
tw o statements of cadential chord A has already been discussed in Chapter 
II. 2 Within Act I, sc. 3, Wozzeck*s exit (bar 454) presents the two figures 
which accompanied his entrance (bar 427) in inversion and in reverse order. 
Act I, sc. 4 is framed symmetrically by statements of a figuration derived 
from the final notes of the Doctor's Passacaglia theme, the curtain rising on 
the scene to descending statements of the figuration and closing at the end 
of the scene to ascending statements of the figuration. The relationship 
between the material which opens the orchestral interlude to the final scene 
of Act I (the ^seduction' scene. Act I, sc. 5) and the cadential chords which 
close the scene has been discussed in Chapter IL* A horizontal statement of 
the hst of these chords, and of the same tremolo figuration which ended Act 
I, opens Act II of the opera. Within Act II the orchestral interlude which 
links scenes I and 2 is framed by two C major glissandiy the curtam 
scene i to a descending glissuido and rismg on scene 2 to an ascending 
glissando. Act II, sc. 3, the central scene and the dramatic turning point of the 
opera, itself an arcfarshape ternary form, closes (bars 406-xi) with a retro- 
grade statement of its opening material (bars 363-7). The penultunate section 
of the fourth scene of Act II, the epilogue to the Trio (bars 641-^), presents 
a retrograde statement of the introduction to the Trio which forms the second 
section of the scene (bars 448-5 5). A £nal, and particularly curious, symmetri- 
cal relationship is that between the end of Act II and the beginning of Act III. 
Act II ends with four silent 2/4 bars, in the last two of which the curtain 
falls; Act III opens with two silent 4/4 bars, during the fiist of which the 

1 Berg's lectnre on WvsgeA m nedBdi, AlbM Berg, London, 1957, p. a66, 

* See pp. 60-1 above. 

• See pp. 47-8 above 
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curtain rises. Berg specifies in the score that the first 4/4 bar of Act III 
ooatsponcls to the Jast two bars of Act II and the second 4/4 bar of Act III 
(which is mailEed by a panse) corresponds to the previous two 2/4 bars of 
Act II (also marked by a panse). That Berg should choose to impose sndi 
rigorous musical ^mmetries and so tightly disciplined a musical structure 
upon the open accords with his formal preoccupations as exhibited by the 
structural designs of his other worics. I shall discuss the reasons for his 
choosing this method of organiziiig the overall plan of Wozzeci, and its 
rehtion to the drama as a whole in the following chapter.^ 

• • • • 



The choice of formal design for each of the individual scenes of Wozzeck 
is primarily determined by dramatic considerations. In both of his operas the 
musical form of each scene is determined by the form of the verbal text, the 
different subjects of conversation in the libretto of a scene being arranged in 
such a way that their recurrence, or the change from one to another, defines 
a precise musical structure. Thus in Act I, sc. i of Wozzeck, the musical 
structure of which has been discussed above,'- the shape of the verbal text 
and the nature of the topics discussed during the scene determine the kinds 
of musical forms employed, the points at which musical material recurs and 
also affects the choice of instrumentation. £ach of the di£ferent dance forms 
which make up the Suite of Act I, sc. corresponds to a different topic of 
conversation, the reappearance of the music of the first Cadenza, in the 
second and of the music of the opening Praludium in the Postludium which 
ends the scene, being determined by the return of the topics of conversation 
with which each is associated. In the two Cadenzas the Captain extols the 
qualities of the *guter Mensch*; in the Postludium he returns to his opening 
exfaortatioDs to Wozzeck to go more slowly. The Postludium repeats the 
opening Praludnun m retrograde,* the Captain's final word, *Langsam' at 
bar 170^ corresponding to the setting of the same word at the begmning of the 
scene.* The retrograde reprise of this opening PrShidium at the end of the 
scene, symbolizing the circular nature of both the conversation and the dram- 
atic structure of Act I, sc. i (in which, as Berg himself said, 'nothing really hap- 
pens^,' imposes a closed symmetrical formal design, similar to those of the 
other scenes discussed above and to that of the open as a whole, upon the 
scene. Rq;)etittons of smaller melodic firagments fsxm the vocal line, cor- 

^ See pp. 330-1 and 237f. bdow. 

• Sec pp. 59-60 above. 

• Bars 157-69 of the Postludium are the retrograde of bars 6-14 of die Praludium. 

^ The word 'Langsam' is set to the tritone dyad B-F, the *nti^ ^ad of tlie opoi* 
The significance of this association is discussed on p. 338 bdow. 
' See Redlich, AUfan Berg, London, 1957, p. 268. 
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lesjKmding to individual words of phrases in the libretto, also appear during 
this opening scene. The setting of the Captain's 'Ein guter Mensch* at bar 
154, for carample, repeats the setting of these words, at bars 54-5 and bar in, 
in the two Cadenzas. Simikrly the setting of the phrase *£r sfeht immer so 
verhetzt aus* at bar 160 corresponds to that at bar 52. The different dance 
forms of the scene are defined by instrumentation, the accompaniment to 
each dance being dommated by a different group of obbligato instruments 
chosen as a reflection of or a oomment upon the dialogue which it ao- 
companies. The Captain's panegyric on the qualities of '£in guter Mensch' 
in the two Cadenzas is accompanied by two solo instruments, the viola in 
the first and the double bassoon in the second. His moralizing in the Gavotte 
is accompanied by the brass, his remarks about the windy weather by the 
deliberately banal and conventional accompaniment of scale passages on three 
flutes. 

The Passacaglia theme of Act I, sc. 4, of Wozzeck symbolizes the Doctor's 
obsession with achieving immortaUty through the fame which he hopes his 
dietary experiments will bring him. The treatment of the theme has been 
discussed in Chapter 11.^ As in Act I, sc. i, each different conversational 
topic in Act I, sc. 4 is the basis of a separate musical unit, in this case a 
separate Passacaglia variation. The scene as a whole is designed as an ABA 
ternary structure. The central B section (Variations 5 to 12) is devoted to 
Wozzeck's attempts to describe to the Doctor the mysterious messages con- 
veyed by the natural phenomena of Act I, sc. 2, and consists of reminiscences 
of material from the earlier scene. The outer A sections are devoted to the 
Doctor. The symmetry of the scene is emphasized by the relationship be- 
tween the music which precedes the opening and accompanies the dosii^ 
curtain of the scene.' Within the scene itself the relationship between the 
outer sections of the ternary form depends on the reappearance, in the final 
section of the scene, of certain conversational topics and the music associated 
with them from the first section of the scene, llius. Variation 17 ('Isst seine 
Bohnen?*) begms with a repetition of the opening of Variation 2 (*Hat er 
schon seine Bohnen gegessen?') and Variation 19 (Bohnen essen, dann 
Schfipsenfleisch essen*) repeats ^e music of Variation 3 (Tangen wir dann 
mit Schopsenfleisch an'). 

With the exception of their brief appearance at the end of Act III, sc. 4, 
the only other scene in Wozzeck in whkh the Captain and the Doctor appear 
is the street scene of Act II, sc. 2. The scene is designed as an Fantasia and 
Fugue. In the first part of the scene the Doctor taunts the Captain about his 
precarious state of heaUh; in the Ftigue both the Doctor and the Captain 
taunt Wozzeck with hints of Marie's infidelity. The decision to set the second 

* See p. 72 above. 

* See p. 190 above. 
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half of the scene as a Fugue was determined, aooocding to Berg, by the need 
to contrast the three diqiaiate characters of Act II, sc. 2 with the three 
characters of Act II, sc. i, who are 'linked by the ties of blood relationship*.^ 
The Fugue is based on three themes, each of which is specifically associated 
with one of the three characters involved in the scene. The Doctor is repre- 
sented by the theme which appeared at bars 171-4 of the Passacaglia of Act I, 
sc. 4, the Captain by the theme which appeared at the beginning of Act I, sc. i 
(bar 4), and Wozaedc by a theme derived fiom the whole-tone figuration 
which accompanied his entry at bar 93 of the previous scene. The treatment 
of the three themes as counterpoints to one another stresses the incompata- 
bility of the three characters involved, while the artificiaHty and calculated 
nature of ihc torni invests the whole fuejal section of the scene with a suitably 
grotesque and bizarre quality. The Captain's theme forms the first fugue 
subject. The exposition of this subject (bars 286-92) is followed by an 
exposition of tlie Doctor's theme, the second fugue subject (bars 292-7). 
A passage which combines the two subjects leads to an exposition of the 
third subject (Wozzeck's theme, bars 313-6), a contrapuntal combination 
of all three subjects and a final coda. The exposition, and many subsequent 
statements of the three themes, is at a pitch level at which they have in 
common the fateful B-F dyad. The plan of the Fugue - the three exposidons 
and the two sections in which the three subjects are contrapuntally com- 
bined - is determined by the arrangement of the verbal text. Throughout, 
each of the three themes is strictly confined to the character with which 
it is associated, appearii^; only when that character speaks or when the 
stage directions indicate a movement of some kind.* £ven the smallest 
details of the stage action are drawn into the musical structure of the scene, 
as at bars 296-7, for example, iRtei the Captain, recognizmg the Doctor's 
allusion to the Drum Major, taps his forehead twice - once to the acoompant- 
ment of the prime form of his theme, the second time to the accompaniment 
of its inversion. 

As in Act I, sc. i, the formal phn of Act II, sc. 2 influences the instnn 
mentation of the scene. The exposition of the Captain's subject is given to 
woodwind (a reminiscence of the wind quintet with which the scene with the 
Captain in Act I opened and closed), the exposition of the Doctor's subject 
begins on the cello (the instrument which first announed the Passacaglia 
theme of Act I, sc. 4) and that of Wozzeck*s subject is given, as was the 
corresponding theme in Act II, sc. i, to muted trombones. 

The Fantasia which opens Act II, sc. 2, is primarily concerned with the 
themes associated with the Doctor and the Captain. The Fantasia is in 
ternary form, with a middle section which is itself a ternary structure. The 

* See Rcdlich, Alhan Berg, London, 1957, p. 275. 

' See Chittum, 'The triple fiigue in Becg's WozMek\ Muac RevieiPf 28, 1967, pp. 52-62. 
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idatiaiisliips between the conespoiidmg sectkms of the fonnal structure are 
determmed by the textual lepethioiis nulicated in the foUowing diagram: 

WOZZECK: Att II, Sf. q 

A bars 171-203 

176 & 185 Captain: *Herr Sargnagel!' 
196 Doctor: 'In vier Wochen* 

197^8 Captain: *£8 sind scfaon Lcule am Sdiredc gestorben* 

//' bars 20J-20 

(204-8 Qrdiestnl HuvMMiics) 

208-14 Doctor: Tett, dicker Hals, apoplektiscfae Konstitution* 
219 Orchestra 

bars 221-34 ^ 
221-2 Doctor: 'cerebri kriegen* 

harn 23S-4S 

238-44 Doctor: 'C brigcns, . . . Sie einen von den interessanten Fallen 
abgebcn werden' 

247 Doctor: *£xperiiiiieiite . . .* 

A bars 248-6^ 

248 Captain: *Hcrr Sarpnagcr 
253-4 Captain: 'In vicr VVochen?* 
255-7 Captain: *fs sind sdion Leute am puroi S(Aredc* 
259-62 Captain: (Coughing fit) ^ 
262-5 (Orchestral funend march) ^ 



Berg's use of dosed, 'absolute' musical forms in an operatic work, the 
feature of Wozzeck whidi has elicited most attention, is not in itself new; the 
use of such forms in opera has a long history stretching back to Mozart and 
baroque opera. Indeed, the way in which Berg ananges the libretto of eadi 
scene, so that repetitions of the verbal teit and of dramatic situations define 
a form which is precisely paralleled by the musical design, is very similar to 
diat in which Mozart structured the test for numbera such as 'Ah, tad 
ingiusto core' of Act II of Don Giovanni or the Sertet in Act III o{ Figaro, 
so as to define a dramatic shape that would find its musical xefiectioa in the 
classical sonata form. 

The novelty of Wozzeck lies in its use of such speci£cally instrumental' 
forms in a work that adheres to the aesthetic and employs the continuous 
musical flow and the leading-motive techniques of the Wagnerian music 
drama. In many ways Berg's handling of leading motives in the two operas 
can be regarded as a development of the motivic and thematic techniques 
employed in his instrumental music where the different, and, on one level, 
structurally independent, movements of a work are linked by recurrent 
themes, motives and sometimes, as in the Lyric Suite, sections. Although in 
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fVozzeck the recurrent motives and musical units have dramatic significance, 
thqr aie, as in the instrumental works, integrated into self-contained musical 
structures. 

The tightly controlkd fofmal plan enables Beig to handle the leading 
motives with a considerable degree of freedom, allowing innumeiabfe refer- 
ences to previous material or anticipations of future events to be absorbed 
into the music without them affecting the overall structure of the scene. The 
central section of Act I, sc. 4, in vAdxii many quotations from the music of 
Act I, sc. 2 are integrated into the Passacaglia structure of the scene, demonr 
strates how this can be achieved.^ Since m Act I, sc. 4, and elsewhere in the 
opera, such reminiscences consist not only of themes, but also of other 
elements such as note collections, characteristic contours, specific pitch 
levels and fragments of verbal text which have acquired significance during 
the course of the work, Berg is able to call into play many different levels 
and degrees of association. 

Act II, sc. 2 incorporates a variety of descriptive effects, such as the 
irregular violin and drum rhythm that appears when the Doctor feels 
Wozzeck's pulse at bars 337-8 and the gradual withdrawal of the number of 
strings playing the repeated G sharp at bars 227-30, illustrating the approach- 
ing paralysis of which the Doctor speaks, as well as references to both earlier 
and later material. The Captain's 'Ein guter Mcnsch' from Act I, sc. i, 
which reappears in the Fantasia and Fugue of Act II, sc. 2, is one example 
of a verbal motive which, though often set to the same contour and rhythm, 
is not associated with any distinctive pitch figuration. - The word 'Langsam* 
in the Doctor's opening sentence of Act II, sc. 2 (bar 177), on the other hand, 
is set to the same F-B dyad as on its appearance at the beginning and end of 
Act I, sc. I ; in Act II, sc. 2 the word is preceded (bar 174) by a quotation of 
the opening chords of the opera. The harmonies at bar 190 of Act II, sc. 2 
are also a quotation from the opening scene of the opera and are a transposed 
version of the two chords at bar 11. Particularly ironic is the siting of die 
Doctor's 'Ptessiert, pressiert^ at bars 181 and 184-5 ^ -Act II, sc. 2, to the 
same melodic figure as appeared earlier in Variation 14 of Act I, sc. 4 
(bars 569/72) to the words 'aberatio mentalis partialis'. The Doctor's pre- 
occupation with the need for haste has its counterpart in the Captain's pre- 
occupation with the need to do everything slowly; both are symptoms of 
menial aberrations as deep as duMe whidi the Doctor diagnoses in Wozzeck.' 
The Doctor's diagnosis of the Captain's apoplexy, at bars 203-17 of Act II, 
sc. 2, is set to the slow waltz of Variation 13 of Act I, sc. 4, the music which 
originally accompanied the Doctor's diagnosis of Wozzeck's id^e fixe. The 

^ The more extended of the quotations from I/2 which appear in I/4 are detailed in 
die chart on p. 197. 

* See Perle, Music Review^ 3a: 4, 1971, pp. a8l-3. 

• See pp. 236-7 below. 
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contoiff of the opening phrase of the waltz has already been anticipated in the 
vocal line at bar 200 of Act II, sc. 2. The setting of the word 'Unsterblidi' 
at bar 245 of Act II, sc. 2 is reminiscent of the setting of the same word at 
bar 63Qf. of Act I, sc. 4. When, at bar 299 of Act II, sc. 2, the Captain refers 
to the Drum Major's beard, the contoar of the Captain's theme is modified 
in sach a way that it resembles that of the Dram Major's material at bar 709 
of Act I, sc. 5; other refaroices to the material ofthe seduction scene of Act I, 
sc. 5 appear elsewhere in Act II, sc. 2.^ An important and bitterly ironic 
transformation is that whidi the orchestral material of Act II, sc. 2, bars 
221-2, undergoes during the course of the opera. At its original appearance 
this material accompanies the Doctor's taunts that the Captain might suffer 
*cerebral apoplexy' and reappears later in the scene (bars 262-5) as the mock 
funeral march which accompanies the Captain's vision of the mourners 
following his coffin. At the end of the opera the Captain's mock funeral 
march is transformed into the climax of the final orchestral interlude which 
follows the death of Wozzeck. 

The central and closing sections of the final orchestral interlude are a 
summing up of all the main motivic material of the opera, other than that 
associated with Marie. The most important of Marie's motives appear in the 
final scene of the opera which follows the interlude. The following table 
lists the motives employed in this interlude: 



WOZZECK: INTERLUDE ACT III, Scenes 4-5 



Ban 


M^m€ Mateml 


337-8 


Harmonic structure ^ Act I sc. 2 chords (cf. I/2 bars 203-5) 


339-41 


Andre's Song of Act I, sc. 2 (cf. I/2 bars 212-4) 




Close <^ Act I, K. 9 ((£ I/a hm 301-4) 


342-5 


Wozzeck*8 odt of Act I, sc. 3 (cf I/3 bir 454) 


346f. 


Doctor's motives (cf. I/4 bar 562) (See p. 57 above) 


347f- 


Captain's motives (cf. I/i bar 4) 


347 


Rondo Marziale theme of Act II, sc. 5 (cf. II/5 bar 7C1) 
ftigwctglia theme of Act I, sc. 4 (cf. I/4 ban 486-7) 


349 


352-6 


Orchestral Introduction to Act I, sc. 5 (cf. I/5 bars 656-60) 


357 


Drum Major's motive of Act I, sc. 5 (cf. I/5 bar 666) 


358 


Act 11, sc. I, bars 111-3 including 'Wir arme Leut' motive 
Womeck's Fugue subject of Act II, sc. 2 (cf. II/2 bars 262-5) 


365f. 



Not only leading motives and other smaller integrative elements of the 
kind discussed in Chapter II, but also large secdoos of music reappear during 
the course of the opera. The most important of these brge-scale reprises 
are shown in the table below. Shorter quotations of the music of one scene in 

* Compare, for example, violins bar 308 of U/a, and bar 683 of ^/5; viola bars 300-1 of 

II/2 and horns bar 659 of I/5. 
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a later scene, such as the appearance of the repeated chord of Act I, sc. 2, 
bar 270 at bar 550 of Act I, sc. 4 or the reappearance of the three chords 
whidi form the barmonic basis of Act I, sc. 2 at bar 553 of Act I, sc. 4, have 
been omitted from the following table. 

WOZZECK: REPRISE STRUCTURE 



1/2 

201-7 - 

227-32 . 

238-45^ 
275-80 ■ 

289-93^ 

342-Sa. 



1/3 



554-61 
-440-7'h53a-6 - 



■435-7 



372-6 



1/4 



564-8 
599-601 



1/5 



656-8 
656-65 

661-5 

693-8 



II/i 



43-8 



II/2 



212-17 
242-4 



n/3 



392-4 



388-9 



390-2 



n/4 



n/5 



737-43 



ni/3 



752-60 

r 748-50 



517-22 



789-94 



As always in Berg's operas, musical reprises are determined by dramatic 
considerations. The music of Act I, sc. 2 has both general and specific 
associations. At a general level it represents the natural world and those 
aspects of the natural world which give rise to the hallucinations which 
Wozzeck suffers during the course of Act I, sc. 2. The opening bars of Act I, 
sc. 2 return as the music of the sleeping soldiers at the beginning of Act III, 
sc. 5 and at a number of points in aA.ct I, scenes 3 and 4, when Wozzeck 
attempts to describe his visions to Maiie and the Doctor. The music of 
Act I, sc. 2 bars 275-80, which first appears when Wozzeck hears noiseB 
below the ground, reappears at bars 748-50 of Act II, sc. 5, along with 
fragments of the dance music of Act II, sc. 4, when Wozzeck hears voices 
speaking from the wall Act I, sc. 2 bars 289-93 ^ spedficalfy associated 
with the setting sun and first appear at the moment when the sun touches 
the horizon. They later reappear when Wozzeck describes the glow in the 
sky to Marie (Act I, sc. 3 bars 435-7) and when he calls upon God to ex- 
tinguish the sun in Act II, sc. 4 (bars 517-22). The opening bars of Marie's 
Lullaby to the child in Act I, sc. 3 (bars 372-6) reappear as the basis of the 
song which she smgs to the duld in Act II, sc. i and, in a distorted form, as 
the basis of Wozzeck*s song in the tavern scene of Act III, sc. 3; it is the 
realization of its relationship to the earlier Lullaby, and the memories of 
Marie which both the text of his song and this realization call forth, that 
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causes Wozzeck to leave tlie song in Act III, sc. 3 onfiniBhed. The MOitazy 
March of Act I, sc. 3 and the 'seduction* music of Act I, sc. 5 form the hasis 
of the musical material of the central section of Act II, sc. 3 when Wozzeck 
first charges Marie with her infidelity. The 'seduction* music also reappears 
as the wdtz music of Act II, sc. 4 as Wozzeck watches Marie and the Drum 
Miqor dancing togedier. The reappearance of the slow waltz firom Act I, 
sc. 4 in Act II, SC.2 has been discussed above (see p. 195). 

The repetition of total musical units, rather than the repetition of themes or 
motives, plays a small but important role in the design of Wozzeck \ in Lulu 
such repetitions lie at the heart of the musical and dramatic structure of the 
work. 

• • • • 

Although designed as a three-act opera, Lulu really falls not into three 
sections, but into two halves. Act I and Act II, sc. i (which correspond to 
Wedekind's Erdgeist^ the first of his two Lulu plays) forming the lirst half, 
and Act II, sc. 2 and Act III (corresponding to die second of the Lulu plays, 
/)«fi?«^Af^<^/^iii^a)fonning the second half of the opeia^ The two halves 
are separated by the occhestial Ostinato Tilm Music* interlude. Gxustructed 
as a palindrome, the interlude maria both the centre of the opera and the 
turning point of Luhi's career. Since it includes all the basic cells and the 
most important of the twelve-note sets, the Ostinato also acts as a summing up 
of the musical material employed in the work. As Berg himself remarked in 
a letter to Schoenbeq^: 'llie interlude which bridges the gap between the 
last aa of Earth Spirit and the first act of Pandora is also the focal pomt of 
the whole tragedy. In it begins, after the ascent of the preceding acts and 
scenes, the descent of the following scenes.*^ The symmetrical structure of the 
opera, balanced around diis central interlude, is emphasized by the rektion- 
ships between scene i and scene 2 of Act II, the only two scenes in the opera 
with the same stage set. Much of the musical material of Act II, sc. 2 is a 
reprise of that of Act II, sc. i, the change in Lulu's fortunes being sug- 
gested by the fact that from the turning point of the interlude the strin'p^s and 
the brass arc muled. For much of the following scene the earlier music is 
repeated 'in slow motion*. 

At the same time, the three Acts of Lulu, like those of Wozzeck, present 
an overall ABA structure, the final scene of Act III acting as a recapitulation 
of much of the material of the earlier parts of the opera. The most important 
of these musical reprises come about as a result of Berg's desire to employ 
many of the performers in the opera in more than one role and his decision 
to associate the same musical material with all the roles played by a single 
performer. Berg seems to have changed his mind a number of times during 

^ See Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 176. 
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the course of his work on Lulu about the wzy in which these dual and triple 
roles were to be realized. Some of the early sketches for the opera, and a 
letter written to Schoenberg on 7 August 1930/ show that Berg origmally 
intended to follow Wedddnd in having Lulu visited by four dients in Act III, 
sc. 2 and phnned to emphasize the palindromic dramatic structure of the 
opera as a whole by having the roles til these clients pkyed, in reverse order, 
by the performers who took the parts of Lulu's Sncdms' in the earlier part 
of the opera. Had this plan been realized, the role of the first client in Act III, 
sc. 2 would have been played by the singer ^o took the part of the Athlete 
earlier in the opera, the second dient by the singer who took die role of Dr. 
Schdn, the third by the singer who sang the role of the Painter and the fourth 
client, Jack the Ripper, by the performer who had played the Medical 
Specialist in Act I. This plan was eventually abandoned. The following 
Dramatis Personae appears amongst Berg's sketches for the work and show^s 
his later, but not his final, thoughts on the way in which the dual and triple 
roles were to be realized. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Lulu High Soprano* 

Countess Geschwitz Dramatic Mezzosoprano 

A Wardrobe Mistress in Act I ... "I 

A Sdioolboy (Hiisenbcfg-Hosenrolle) in Act II > CantnJtP 

A Groom (Bob) in Act in ... J 

Medical Specialist • \ . . . . Sileiltiole 

ist Visitor in the last scene / 

Ardst (Schwartz) in Act I \ ^ Lvric Tenor 

Dr. Schon, Qiief Editor in Actsland III . • Heroic Baritone with toudi of 

3rd Visitor in the last scene . . j Lyric 

Aiwa, Dr. Schdn's son Young Heroic Tenor 

Sdugoldi High Character Bass 

i^Tfahitf (ringer m Prologue ^ Heroic Bass with touch of Buflb 



Tenor Buffo 



Rodrigo, an athlete 

African Traveller (Prince Eflczeny) in Act . 
Manservant in Act H 
Procurer (Casd Piam) in Act III. 
Theatre Direciorm Act I . "| 
Police Commissioner hi Act II V . . . Btsso Bufib 
Banker in Act III . j 

Others in ensemble scene of Act III: 

A fifteen-year-old (Kadidja) .... Soubrette 

Her motlier (M^done) Contralto 

A derigner (Bunetti) Mezzosoprano 

Journalist (Hdlman) High Baritone 

A servant Deeper [Baritone] 

• Able to reach two or three ledger lines, somewhat coloratura and not without [illegible]. 
Three Acts: Act I, 3 scenes; Act II, 2 scenes (same set); Act III, 2 scenes. Together: 
7 scenes (6 sets). The director of this opera must be a dranu director. 

^ See Rfidlich, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 175. 
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In Berg's final plan of the my in ^n^udi the double and triple roles were to 
be effected the part of die Banker in Act III, sc. i ^ive% in the above list, 
to the performer who played the Theatre Director in Act I, sc. 3, and the 
Police Gmunissioner in Act 11)^ is one of three roles played by the performer 
who takes the part of the Medical Specialist in Act I, sc. i and the part of 
Lulu's first dient in Act III, sc. 2; all diree figures are associated with the 
same characteristic twehre-ooce set. The sketch of the Dramatis Personae 
reproduced above is undated but must have been made some time between 
August 1930, when Berg wrote to Schoenberg announcing his original plan 
of doubling the roles of the clients in Act III, sc. 2, and the end of September 
1933, when Berg began work on the first scene of the final act. Having 
written the provisional Dramatis Personae shown above Berg also decided 
that all the characters in the opera, other than Lulu, Countess Gcschwitz, 
Schon, Aiwa and Schigolch, should remain nameless; the bracketed names 
in the above list, which are the names of the characters as they appear in 
the original Wedekind plays, should, therefore, be removed. The name 
'Rodrigo*, which Berg leaves unbracketed, should also be removed and the 
character designated simply as 'an Athlete'. The character of Aiwa, besides 
being identified as Schon's son, should be designated 'a composer'. Lulu's 
first client should be identified as Professor', her second client as *a Negro' 
and her third and final client as *Jack the Ripper*. With these corrections, and 
with the role of the Banker re-allotted in the way described, the above 
represents the final and authentic version of the Dramatis Personae in Lulu 
and corresponds to that published by George Perle in his various writings 
on the opera. ^ 

The musical design of IaUu, like that of fVozzeck, is based upon traditional 
formal structures. In Wozzeck each scene consists of a self-contained, 
'absolute' musical form, each act of the opera consisting of five such rekted 
forms (a cyde of character pieces in Act I, a Gyde of inventions in Act III and 
a five-movement symphonic structure in Act II); in Lulu, on the other hand, 
each scene consists of a sequence of numbers of a kind traditionally associated 

^ Bess's doubling, in the above list, of the roles of the Banker and the 'Police G>mmis- 
gHMMTin ActlFfecfearfyamistafe. ThePdiceCotiii^^ appear in Act II 

but at a point in Act III, sc. i of the opera which makes tibe guggested ooubliilg of diis 

role and that of the Banker an impossibilirv'. 

- See Perle, Arciiiv fur Musikwissenscha/t 24, 1967, p. 289; Journal of the American 
Musicological Societyy Vol. 17, No. 2, 1964, p. 182; Music Reviem, 26, 1965, pp. 276-7. 
Although Perle describes the Banker as a baritone, the Particcll score of the first Ensemble 
of Act III, sc. I places the vocal lines of the Banker and the Athlete on the two lowest 
staves and identifies diem both as 'bass* (the Ensemble is sowed for two sopnmos, two 
mezzos, two contraltos, two tenors, two baritones and two basses). The tessitura of the 
Banker^s vocal line is, however, identical with that of the two designated baritone parts 
and the layout of the Ensemble seems to be a curious remnant of the plan, shown in the 
sketch reproduced above, of doubling the role of die Banker with that of the bass Theatre 
Director. I have, unfoftimatdy, beoi unable to oonsuk Berg's orchcstial aooie of this 
section. 
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with pr^Wagnerian opera (aria, arietta, cavatina, canzonetta and so on)i 
many of the numbers bemg labelled with their appropriate title in the sooce 
of the opera and linked to one anodier by passages entitled 'Redta^ 
sequence of numbers forms the most immediate structural level, within 
whidi smaller integrative elements operate and upon which the larger formal 
design is superimposed. In some cases the course of the individual numbers 
is interrupted by interpolatioDS. Dr. Schdn's Five-strophe Aria in Act II, 
sa I, for example, is interrupted, first, by the appearance of a 'tumultuoso* 
Burlesque* passage between the second and tUrd strophes and, second^, 
by die 'Lied der Lulu' which appears between strophes four and five. Since - 
as is the case with the ^tumultuoso' Burlesque - these interpolated passages 
may themselves represent only one segment of a larger musical unit, the 
juxtaposition of different subsections creates a complex multi-layered struc- 
ture within the confines of each scene, a stratification of musical areas and 
characteristics that is reilected in both the larger and smaller musical 
structures. 

On a larger scale than that of the individual numbers, each act of the 
opera is dominated by one large musical form, the subdivisions of which 
appear in the different scenes of the act. Thus, Act I is dominated by a 
Sonata movement, the exposition and first reprise of which appear in Act I, 
sc. 2, the development section and the recapitulation in Act I, sc. 3. Act II 
is dominated by a Rondo form, the different sections of which are spread 
over the two scenes of the act. Act III is dominated by a set of Variations, 
the theme of which is announced in the 'Procurer's Song", appears briefly in 
the fourth of the Chorale Variations of scene i and is the basis of the set of 
orchestral Variations which form the interlude between scenes i and 2. 
The theme and individual variations from the orchestral interlude recur at 
vaikNis points during Act III, sc. 2. 

The following diart shows the structural plan of the three acts and attempts 
to indicate the stratification of different musical numbers. The lowest line 
of each system shows the sequence of individual numbers; the upper line 
shows the subdivisious of the hrge-scale form which dominates each act 
Where individual numbers are interrupted by interpolations the different 
subdivisioDS of each number are linked by dotted lines above or below the 
lower of the two lines of eadi system. The published scores of Acts I and II 
of Lulu are inoongisteiit in their titling of individual numbers, an inconsi»- 
tenqr which, presumably. Berg would have removed had he lived to prepare 
the score for publication. Thus, Dr. Schon's *Das mein Lebensabend' at the 
beginning of Act II, sc. i, though clearly a self-contained musical number, 
has no title in the published score. George Perle has suggested that the 

^ See Perle, Journal of the AmmeM Mutkukgieai Society, 17: a, 1964. 
' See p. 202 below. 
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number be eoidtled ^Arietta' as a means of pdntiiig out its musical and dfama- 
tic iclatioiiahip with Loin's similaily designated number at the end of the 
same scene. ^ In one of Berg's sketches for the opera *Das mein Lebensabend' 
has the title ^Balkdc' and I have adopted this title in the following diart. 
Similariy the *tumultuo6o' sections of Act II, sc. i are entitled *Bnrleska' in 
one of Berg*s sketches and I have adopted the title 'Burlesque* to identify 
appeasanoes of these tonniltnoso sections thron^iout the scene. The title 
'Rcmdo' for the nrasicBl material which dominates Act II does not appear 
in the published score of the opera but appears in Berg's sketches and is the 
title which Berg gave to the movement of the Lulu Suite which consists of 
this material. 2 The titles on those sections of the following chart which show 
the formal organization of Act III are more problematic. The structure of 
Act III, sc. I is based on the three ensemble numbers, which open, close and 
form the central section of the scene, and on three numbers between Lulu and 
the Marquis, Lulu and the Athlete, and Lulu and Schigolch. I have followed 
Perle in designating these three numbers Duets I, II and III respectively. 
The three Ensembles are designated as such in the Particell. Apart from the 
Noctumo none of the numbers in Act III, sc. 2 is given a title in Berg's 
Particell; T have entitled them in a way that attempts to show the drama- 
tic and musical structure of the scene. In Melodrama I and Melodrama II, 
Aiwa and Schigolch are alone on stage. During the first part of these two 
Melodramas, the spoken dialogue is accompanied by the theme of the 
*P!rocurer*s Song', played in E flat major by an off-stage barrel-organ 
against a tremolando A major chord on the orchestral strings; during the 
second part the dialogue is accompanied by three-part tremolando string 
chords (am steg) derived from the sets associated with Aiwa and Schigolch.* 
Melodrama III again begins with Aiwa and Schigolch alone on stage, but 
Aiwa is now dead, having been killed by Lulu's second client. The three 
Episodes accompany Lulu's return from the streets with her three clients. 
In the First Episode, section A, Luhi takes the dicnt across the stage to her 
room; in the First Episode^ section B, she letnms to the streets. In the 
Second Episode Aiwa attempts to interrupt and is murdered. In the Thurd 
Episode, section A, Lulu enters with Jack the Ripper, her third dient, and 
crosses the stage to her room with him. Section B the Third Episode^ 
begms with Lulu's death ay, continues with Jack's reappearance on stage, 
his stabbmg of Countess G^chwitz and exit, and ends with the Countess's 

> See Perle, JmanuH of the American MbiMtgiaU Society, 17, 1964, p. 180. 

* See Perle, Journal of the Ameriem MmtoUifid Sceiety, 17, 1964, p. 

' See Perle, ibid., p. 189. 

* Third Episode, section B corresponds to the final 33 bars of the Adagio of the published 
Imbt Suite; Jack*s four vocil phrases in time bars correspond to (i) the ham put at 
bars $9-90, (ii) alto saxophone part at bars 91-2, (iii) ist horn and basaoon paiia bara 
94-5, (iv) cor anglais part bars 97-8 of the published score. 
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deadu During the section which I have entitled Trio\ Lulu is pieparing to 
letum to tbe streets when she, Aiwa and Schigolch hear someone approach- 
ing. Countess Geschwitz enters with Lulu's portrait and the four sing a 
Quartet Geschwitz then follows Lulu out onto the streets and Aiwa and 
Schigolch are left alone for the following duet 

In the following chart, the unbracketed tides are those that appear in the 
published score of the opera, derive firom the Fartioell of Act III or are to be 
found in Berg's sketches. 

The Sonata movemoit ithaxk dominates Act I of the opera is associated 
wtlfa die figure of Dr. Schon, whose attempts, and ultimate fiulure, to free 
himself of Lulu form the basis of the main dramatic action. The Sonata 
movement has two halves which appear in two different scenes of Act I : the 
exposition and first reprise in sc. 2 and the development and final reprise in 
sc. 3. The two halves of the Sonata movement emphasize the dramatic 
similarities between the two scenes in which they appear: in Act I, sc. 2, 
Dr. Schon, fearing a scandal that could ruin his career, asks Lulu to stop 
visiting him and gives the fact that he is about to be married to a respectable 
young lady as his reason for wishing to end their affair. Lulu refuses to take 
his demands seriously. In a desperate attempt to free himself of Lulu, 
Schon tells the Painter, Lulu's husband, of their association. Horrified by 
Schon^s revelations the Painter, instead of stopping his wife's affair with 
Dr. Schon, commits suicide. The coda of the Sonata reprise is interrupted as 
Schon tells the Painter of Lulu's past and is resumed at the end of the scene, 
where it forms die orchestral interlude between Act I, SC. 2 and Act I, sc. 3. 

In Act I, sc. 3, Schon visits Lulu in her theatre dressing room and repeats 
his demands that she stop visiting him. A violent argument develops be- 
tween them. Lulu mocks Schdn's attempts to appear respectable, jeers at his 
fiance's innocence, and threatens to leave for Africa with one of her suitors. 
Faced with Lulu*s taunts and the prospect of complete separation from her, 
Scfadn leaUzes his inability to sever his ties with Lulu and breaks down in 
tears. The argument between Dr. SchdnandLufaiissetasthedevetopment 
section of the Sonata; the final Sonata rqirise b^ins as Schdn breaks down 
and admits defeat In the final section of the scene Lulu dictates to Sch3n the 
letter he will send to his fianc^ to end their engagement 

The musical structure also comments upon the dramatic action in more 
subdc, and in some caaes deeply ironic, ways. Each of the four sections of 
the Sonata oposition is associated with a particular idea in tiie conversation 
between SchSn and Luhi. At the beginning of the exposition, Schffin's 
demands tint Luhi stop visiting him are accompanied by the Sonata's 
energetic main theme. Sdion's mention of the Painter - 'If Walter weren't 
such a childish soul he would have known of your escapades long ago* - 
introduces the bridge passage, in which Lulu complains that she is bored by 
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her husband - *He sees nothing ... He is blind ... He does not know me at 
all. What am I to him?* - and Schdn complains of the Painter's refusal to 
tdce his wife in hand - *You live in luziiiy. Your husband owes his positiiMi 
to me. If diat isn't good cnou|^ for you and he notices nothing .. Jeave OK 
out of itr Wtli typical troiqr> Berg introduces the theme of the eariier 
Diiettino between Lulu and the Fdnter, whidi original^ acoon^anied the 
Pdnter's remarks about the happiness of his life with Luhi, as an ofchestral 
oountersubject in die final measures of this bridge passage. The second sub- 
ject group is associated with SdiSn's wish to many his fiancde and his hopes 
of thereby breaking his ties with Lulu: *I am engaged. I want to bring my 
bride into a decent house.' Lulu suggests that she and Schon can still meet 
and is violently rebuffed by Schon: 'We shall not meet anywhere.' This 
rebuff coincides with the restatement of the first subject theme. 'You your- 
self don't believe what you are saying,' says Lulu and her reply ushers in the 
coda theme: 'If I belong to anyone in this world, I belong to you. Without 
you I should be - I won't say where. You took me by the hand, you fed me, 
you clothed me ... do you think that I can forget that ?' The coda theme 
represents not only Lulu's love for Schon and her obligations to him (obli- 
gations which she uses as a means of strengthening the ties between them) 
but also Schon's inability to free himself of Lulu.^ 

The libretto of the rest of the Sonata movement is constructed in a way 
that will enable Berg to exploit these reladonshipa between music and text.' 
The start of the first reprise coincides with the renewal of Schon's demand 
that Lulu stop visiting him and the reprise of the bridge pastt^ accompanies 
Schon's words, *I had hoped that, with a healthy young man . . . you would 
finally be content.' Ironically, however, Schon's words are set to the melodic 
line that Luhi sang in the Sonata eiposidon when she complained about the 
Painter^s domesticity. The lines which Schfin angs to the reprise of the tfakd 
section of the first subject group (the reprise of whidi is interpolated be 
the bridge passage and the second subject group) again renew his demands 
that Lulu stop seemg him : 'I shall he married,' says ScbSn with determination 
to a final statement of the first subject dieme. The music moves on to the 
rqnise of the second subject group as the discnssion turns to the subject of 
Schdn's marriage. Schon's dedsion to tell Lulu's husband of dieir afl&ir ~ 'I 
must finally have my hands fieeP - is accompanied by the coda dieme. 

The importance of die asBociatioas which have now been established 
between the music and the text becomes dear in the development section of 
the Sonata, in which the musical course of events is entirely determined by 

^ The significance of this coda theme is examined In Pcrle, The n*^«^rf*T of Luhi: 
A Sequel', Music Review, 25, 1964, pp. 31 1-9. 

*A comparison of the ubretto with the relevant nenes fiom Wedddnd's Erigaa 
(11/3 and III/io) shows that Berg has deliberately changed the order of certain paiMfes 
in the play so as to enable him to exploit the relationships diacuaed above. 
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the dmnatic actioiL The developiiieiit beg^ with iimtative statements of 
Schfin's row, above which are heard fiagments of the second subject gimqi 
as Lulu accuses Schon of trying to humiliate her by making her dance in 
front of his fianc6e. Her references to her indebtedness to Schfin - 'I wdl 
know what would have happened to me if you had not saved me fiom it^ - 
are accompanied by fragments of the coda matariaL As SchSn asks why die 
Prince is in the audience the opening phrase of the Prince's chorale theme 
(heard earlier in the same scene) introduces a reprise of the bridge passage. 
Lulu replies that the Prince is taking her to Africa: *You made me a dancer 
only so ihaL someone would come who would take me with him.* 'But not to 
Africa,' replies Schon in horror. The reprise of the bridge passage at this 
point is bitterly ironic, for the music which had previously been associated 
with Dr. Schon's attempts to free himself of Lulu by finding her a husband 
now accompanies Lulu's threats of leaving Schon forever. Faced with the 
prospect of never seeing her again, it becomes clear that Schon's attempts to 
find Lulu a husband were a matter of convenience and that he has not the 
strength to finally free himself of her; the coda theme becomes an integral 
part of the musical texture after this point. 

Lulu's 'No one is keeping you here . . . where is your energy ?' brings an 
ironic return of the main theme of the Sonata (which was originally marked 
^Energico'). The final reprise begins as Dr. Schon breaks into tears: ^He is 
weeping. The man of authori^ is weeping!', sings Lulu triumphantly to the 
music which originally accompanied Schon's demands that she stop visiting 
him. The bridge passage now appears in a modified and purely instrumental 
form and leads to the ^letter duet', an extended canonic reprise of the second 
subject group - the music, which was originally associated with Schdn*s 
fiano6e and his hopes of freeing himself from Lulu by his marriage, now 
accompanying Lulu's dictation of the letter which Sch5n will send to his 
fiancfe to eiid their engagement This reprise is underpinned by statements of 
the fatefril coda theme, which finally appears in the voice part at the end of 
the scene as Scbfin, realizing that he has signed his 'death warrant*, sings, 
'Now comes the eiscutioni' 

Whereas the design of the Sonata movement of Act I b based on conttast- 
ing musical and verbal subjects, the various sections of the Rondo vdm^ 
dominates Act II, and is associa t ed with Alwa's dedaration of love for Lulu, 
are less highly difeentiated. The only specific associations of musical and 
textual ideas are iSbaat tibat appear in die coda section and idiich have been 
discussed earlier.^ 

The theme of the Variations which dominate Act III first appears on solo 
violin as the orchestral melody of the Marquis's 'Procurer's Song', which 
forms the first Intermezzo in the set of Chorale Variations in Act III, sc. i, 

1 See pp. 99-100 above. 
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where it accompanies the Marquis's attempts to persuade Lulu to take a job 
in a Cairo bcolheL^ When Lulu refuses, the Marquis informs the police of 
her whereabouts and the Variation theme then becomes associated with, 
and symbolizes, her resulting dedine into prostitution. The dieme is the 
mdody of Wedddnd's LautenHed, %»i&ssion*. Although the text of die 
Lauteidied appears in neither the play nor the opera, its relevance to the 
drama was deadly one of the reasons for Berg's choosing to employ this 
particuhur melody. Wedddnd^s original version of the mdody and a transla- 
tion of the text of the Lautenlied appear in Appendix II. 

I have already remarked on the extent to which the overall structure of 
Lulu is dependent on the recurrence of large sections of music from one 
scene in another. The first of the following charts show s the most important 
of these reappearances in Acts I and II and in Act III, sc. i. Many of these 
musical reprises, such as the reappearance of the Prince's chorale theme of 
Act I, sc. 3 in Act II, sc. i, when the Manservant appears, and in Act III, 
sc. I, as the basis of the Marquis's Chorale Variations, are determined by 
Berg's use of dual and triple roles. Others, such as the reappearance of the 
material of the 'Lied der Lulu' of Act II, sc. i as the basis of the second 
Intermezzo of Act III, sc. i, emphasize the similarities between different 
events or dramatic situations. The reappearance of a large section of Act II, 
sc. X in Act II, sc. 2 points not only the more obvious dramatic similarities 
between the two scenes but also their similar structural function in the design 
of the work as a whole, as the two scenes which flank the central palindromic 
Ostinato interlude. The recapitdatioos in Act III, sc. 2 (which is completdy 
dfflnhwtfd by the reappearance of material, both musical and verbal, ficom 
the earlier part of the opera) are shown separatdy on the second of the charts 
whidi follow. I shall discuss the dramatic significance of these rq>rises in 
Chapter VI. 

The fdlowing charts indicate those pdnts at which sections of music of 
some considerable lengdi recur during ihe course of the opera. In addition to 
the reappearances of these extended passages a variety of thematic, harmonic, 
rirjrthmic and other musicd characteristics function as leading motives 
associated with particuhr figures or events in the opera and afford a very 
flexible means of interrekting and commenting upon different aspects of tli^ 
drama. I have already discussed the different twelve-note sets and rhythmic 
or metric patterns associated with the different characters in the opera in 
Chapters III and IV. 

A survey of the relation between the text and music of the Monoritmica 
of Act I, sc. 2 of Lulu will give some indication of the w ay in which Berg's 

^The fint CGnndioflo*) variatioa of the publiBlied soon (miiiiis fha statanentB 
of basic odl // m tlie baip and fnano putt) oonaponds to w» 'Frocorar's Song* in 
lU/i. 
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leading-^notive techniqiie enables liim to reflect the sultfiettes and 000 
pkzhtes of the drama. 

Ahknigh a adf-ocmtuned musical imit» tlie autonomy of die Mooofitmica, 
like that of the tbird mo^Femeiit of the C3iamber G 
mic and metric ofganwatifm; fhemafically and hannonically it cansistB of a 
reprise of the most important material of the eailiar pam of 
metronomic and rlqrdmnc organization of the Moooritmica has been 
discussed In QuBpta IV;^ the main fhonafic and harmmnc material in 
Chapter III. 

The chart on pages 213-15 shows the text and the main musical material 
of each section of the first half of the Monoritmica. 

The Monoritmica accompanies Schon's attempts to persuade the Painter, 
Lulu's husband, to take her in hand. The first section of the Monoritmica is 
also the opening of the first reprise of the coda of Dr. Schon's Sonata move- 
ment, the section which comes to represent Schon's fatal inability to break 
his ties with Lulu. The opening of the coda reprise here accompanies 
Schon's words, 'I must finally have my hands free'. 

The motivic structure of the Monoritmica both illustrates and comments 
upon the developing course of Schon's verbal argimient. Schon's various 
attempts to make the Painter accept his responsibility for Lulu are accom- 
panied by repetitions of the material from the bridge passage of the earlier 
Sonata exposition, that part of the Sonata that was concerned with Lulu's 
relationship to the Painter. Thus, at bars 673-7, when Schon urges the 
Painter to 'control her more', the vocal line repeats that of bar 579 of the 
bridge passage (where it appeared to Schon's words, 'I've found you a 
husband, two husbands !') while the orchestral parts begin a reprise of Lulu's 
vocal line at bars 579-82, the music to which Lulu originaily comphined that 
the Painter 'scarcely Imows me ~ he sees nothing, neither me nor himself^ 
he is Uindl* The same vocal line from the Sonata bridge passage roqipeatB, 
at bar 683 of the Monoritmica, to Schon's words, 'I cannot let yon continue 
in 3rour blindness ai^ longer', where it is combined with a rqietition of the 
Painter's chords as they appeared in the introduction to the Canon between 
Luhi and the Pdnter at Inr 142 of Act I, sc. i. 

The theme of the Gavotte section of the Sonata second subject, the section 
associated with his desire to marry a ^respectable young lady', accompanies 
Scfafin's account of how Lulu attempted to come between himself and his 
fiancee. The Painter's cries of *0 God' at the beginnmg of Section V and 
Section XII and the orchestral part at bar 703, the moment when he first 
fully realizes the implications of what Scfadn is saying, are recapitulations of 
the opening bars of the Painter's Arioso in Act I, sc. i , in which, over the body 
of the Medical SpeciaUst, he first expressed his fears of what the future held 
^ See pp. 167-8 above. 
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for him. Mention of Liilu*s first meeting with the Medical Specialist (bars 
694-701) produces a statement of the triads which opened Act I, sc. i (bar 
(^) and of the dyads and the RH variant associated with the Medical Special- 
ist in Act I, sc. i. The Fdnter's exit at hars 739-47 of the Monoritmica, 
ostensiUy to speak to Lulu but in reality to commit suicide, is accompanied 
by an ironic repetition of the music of the final section of the Act I, sc. i, 
Arioso, the music to which he originally prayed to be given the strength to 
deal with whatever lay before him. Equally ironic is the comment on the 
Painter^s capacity for self-deception expressed by the orchestral repetitian, 
atbar704f.,oftfaeDi;»t<^ActI,sc. i, which ori^mally appeared as he asked 
Lulu whether she was capable of telling the truth and now accompanies his 
protestations that Schon's accomit of Lulu*s past life does not agree with 
what she has told him. The discussion of Lulu*s name in Section IX oom^ 
bines a reprise of those parts of the coda to the Canon in Act I, sc. i in which 
she and the Painter discussed the same subject, with statements of Schi- 
golch's serial trope, representing Lulu's mythical origins. The significance 
of the statement of basic cell I to which is set the Painter's cry of 'All Ues' 
has already been discussed.^ 

MONORITMICA 

SwHonl^ = 76ban 666-8 First reprise of Sonata Coda 

Text: Sdidn: *I must finally have my 
hands fiee* 



Section II ^ =84 hars 66g-7i 

Schon : 'You've married half a million* Basic series ilu oughout 



Seeiitm Ht^ = ^ kan 6/2-4 

SchSn: 'Control her more . . . 
we aitn*t duldien* 



Portrait chords 

Voice = Schdn bar 579 



Segtiott IV ^ — 100 bars 6;s-S 
Schon: *You*ve married half a 

million . . . 

make yourseli* responsible* 



Yoke » Sect II 
bar 669 



> Orchestra 

= bars 579-82 
(Sonata Bridge 
5c) 



Section V J = Jo8 bars 679-8$ 

Painter: 'O God, O God!' \^oicc and Orchestra - bar 332 (Arioso) 

Sch6n:'Ididn'tcomeheretomakeascandal, \ oice: Schon's series (P); Orchestra: 

SchBn'i series (I) 

* See p. 97 above. 
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pToioe » bus 581-3 (Santtt Bridge 
*I cannot let jan ogndmie In J Passage) 

your Mmdw . . . ] Orchcstm ban 143-4 (Introduction to 

I Ginon) 

*She has improved since I knew / Voice: Schi^;<>lch'8 trope 
her • • •* ^Orduitnit Baimcr^a dlyids 

Frimer: *Sinoe7Pn knew her Orchestra: Painter's dyads 

(cC ban 385-6 Caiwwnetta) 



SttAm VI ^ ^taohan 687-93 

Sch5a: *Sheaoldflowcnmfi«ntofdie Famier's djfids - Lob's icale 
Alhambra Cafe* 



Section VII ^ «° /J2 bars 694-^ot 
Faimer: 'Hofir did Dr. GoU oome to know 
her?* 

Scfafa;'WhenImetniypmentfianp6e* ^ 
Fahiter: *And iHun her hwriwHid died?* 



Oldieatn: i« bar 93 (Recitative) 
Medical SpcdalMt'sRH 
(Solo cello) 

Voice — Sonata Theme 

Qidiestn » bus 587-90 (Sonata GivoCie) 

Orchcitni: Medioal Speddiat*! ^rads and 

RH 



Section VIII J = 76 bars 

Scbdn: 'You married half a million' 



Fainter: *And she told me . . . ahe had 
never loved* 

Sdlto: 'With a background like Mignon 
you can't judge by the usual 
iNJUigew annoanu 



rVoaee-Secl;nbar<69 

\Orchestn: Medical Specialist's dyads 
Orchestra -> bar 135 (Introduction to 
Canon) 

'Vofee -8 bars 332-3 (Arioso) 
OrdMn » ban 305-6 (Duet) 
c£btf 

399 CIntcfhide) 



'0 

>Schigolch*8 trope 



Section IX J 86 bars 710-16 

Fiainter: 'Of whom are you speaking ? 
...Of Eva?' 

Schon: 'I call her Mignon' 

Painter: 'I thought they called her 

Schon: 'That's what Dr. GoU called her' 
Plahitcr: 'I caUher Eva* 



Qrdicftn — bars 134-5 (Intro-' 
duction to Canon) 



bar 189 (Coda to Canon) 



Scfai- 

golch 
y trope 
through- 
out 



bar 190 (Coda to Canon) 
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Section X J = 96 bars 717-23 

Scbdn: *With a father like Mi(p3on*s . . .* Sdiigolch's trope 



SttHm XI J" 106 hn 724-31 

Pkiiitcr:*AUUcs' 

Scfaio: *Lct her ibd vour tutbori^ 


Yoke : Basic CeU I 

Sonata Main Theme 


5(W/k>» XII ^ = 118 bars 732-8 
Ftfntv: *0 Godr 


OrdieBln bsn 333-3 (Afioio) 


StiHon XIII J = 132 bars 739-47 

Ftioter: *You are right, (fuhe ri^l* Orchestra = ban 339-45 (Arioeo) 

fainter exits bar 747] 


S€etimXIV^^76h»sj48-^ 

Percussion : Canoii oa RH 
[Doorbell rings bar 765] 


[Ahma 


Percussion : Guon on RH 
Hen bar 787] 


Section X^IJ = 96 bars 787-811 


Simultaneous statements of Basic Series, 
Ahn*§ Series and Sdita's Series 


Seetian XVII J «» 112 bars 812-32 Simultaneous statements of Basic Series, 

Alwa's Series, Schon's Series and Liihi*f 
Series 
[Door opens bsr 833] 


SiftiaK XyillJ -> 132 ban 833-42 


Vertical and horizontal staffMimnti of 
Basic Celim 



In additkm to being aModated with particiilar twdve-note sets and 
duOTCterigdc rhydunic or metric patterns, many of die figures in Luk are 
also associated with a particular Instrttment or combination of instruments. 
The Athlete is associated with the piano and with the brass and percussion, 
the Schoolboy with the woodwind and horns. The three characters who make 
up the triple role of the Prince, the Manservant and the Marquis are associated 
with the solo strings. The Marquis is associated, exclusively, with the solo 
violin, the Manservant with the solo viola and the Prince mainly with the 
solo cello. The figure of Schigolch is associated with various chamber com^ 
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binatioiis - a wind nonet in Act I and a small group of striiq^s, consisting of 
violas, cellos and double Insses, in Act II, sc. i. Berg dM not, when li^ng 
out the score, reach the duet between Sdugolch and Lulu in Act III, sc. i. 
Reich refers to this duet as a 'hasty chamber music*^ and tfaeie are indications 
at various points in the Fardoell sooit of this duet, of parts for honi, bass 
clarinet, trumpet, clarinet and pizzicato strings. Since, in Berg's sketdies for 
Zif&f, the note 'Chamber symphony-type' appears on a page whkh consists 
of a list of the various possible chamber combinations, he may have intended 
to score this duet for an instrumental ensemble similar to that employed in 
Schoenberg's First Chamber Symphony.* 

In the Prologue to Lulu the mention of each of the beasts in the Animal 
Trainer's menagerie is accompanied by the twelve-note series associated 
with one of the figures in the opera. Thus, the tiger is identified as Dr. Schon 
through the appearance of Schon's series and the main theme of his Sonata 
movement; the camel 'behind the curtain' as the Painter by the appearance of 
the opening bars of his Arioso in Act I, sc. i ; the lizard as the Medical 
Specialist by the appearance of his characteristic dyads. In those cases where 
a figure is associated with other musical characteristics in addition to a 
twelve-note set these other characteristics also appear. The Animal Trainer's 
reference to the bear, for example, is set to the Athlete's series in the 9/8 
rhythm and accompanied by the bass drum associated with him. The monkey 
is identified as the Marquis (and the other two figures in the opera who, 
together with the Marquis, male up a triple role) through the appearance of 
his harmottized chorale theme and a characteristic statement of the series to 
which it gives rise on solo double bass, solo cello, solo viola and solo violin in 
turn. The worm is identified as Schigokh by the appearance of his serial 
trope in its characteristic semiquaver quadruplet figuratioiis. The crocodile 
is identified as Countess Geschwitz through the appearance of her trope and 
the characteristic accelefando-ritardando rhythmic pattern associated with 
her. Mention of the snalce, and die subsequent entrance of a stage hand 
carrying Lulu, gives rise to a statement of Lulu's entrance music on strings, 
flutes, harp and vibiaphone. The figure of the Animal Trainer himself is 
associated with both die Athlete, throu^ the appearance of the Athlete's 
chord dusters on the piano, and Aiwa who, as Beqjf s own representative, is 
the composer of the opera which follows.* The diaiacter of the Schoolboy is 
not identified as one of the Animal Trainer's beasts although his serial trope 
appears briefly on the horns (die instruments with which he is later asso- 
ciated) as part of the 9/8 section which identifies the bear as the Athlete. 

I have already shown how, in Act II, sc. 2, of Wwzeekt the three fugue 

* Reich, Alban Befg, London, 196^, p. 173. 

' There is, however, no tnmptt in the ensemble anployed in the Schoenberg nork. 
' See Perle, Music Review, a6, 1965, pp. 278-9. 
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subjects are associated with the three characters on stage in such a way that 
every detail of the design of the Fugue is determined by dramatic considera- 
tions. This principle is greatly extended in the ensemble scenes of Act II of 
Lubi where all the musical dements associated with a particular character 
q>pear only when that character is singing or when the stage directions in the 
score indiotte that he moves or performs some action. 
Act II» sc. I, for example, the asthmatic Schigolch slowiy makes his way 
down die staiicasey stopping to test after eveiy fow steps. Sdii(^ 
cbamctetistics - chromatic figurations in quadruplets played by a chamber 
group (in this scene the lower strmgs) -- appear eveiy time he descends a step 
and disappear whenever he rests, the points at which he rests and moves 
being meticulously hidicated in the stage duecrions. So dose is die assodatioii 
between the music and the stage action that these same chromatic quadruplet 
patterns on the strings appear at bar 137, when Schigolch is directed simply 
to stare at the Schoolboy. The ensemble scene of Act II, sc. i is a collage of 
the various musical elements associated with the figures of Schigolch, the 
Athlete and the Schoolboy. Example 208 illustrates the way in which the 
different groups of material arc superimposed during this scene according to 
the demands of the stage action. The ensemble scene of Act II, sc. i, thus, 
presents a large section of music, the total effect of which results from the 
interaction of various precompositionally determined mdodic, harmonic, 
rhythmic, metric and timbral details. 

Similar passages can be found elsewhere in Berg's music. The outer 
sections of the third movement, and the Tenebroso' sections of the fifth 
movement of the Lyric Suite result from the interaction of predetermined 
methods of rhythmic and pitch organization. The Rondo Ritmico of the 
Chamber Concerto provides a similar, though less stricdy handled, example 
of music whose total effect results from the application of an independent 
rhythmic pattern to preexisting melodic and harmonic materiaL Peculiar to 
Lukf however, is the extent to which such preoompositional organizational 
schemes permeate the whde musical and dramatic structure. 

Berg's leadingHmotiv»jilce handling of the different musicd parameters in 
Lidu teaches its dimax in the bizarre ^Burlesque' sequences of Act II, sc. x. 
Eatample 209 below shows the opening bars of the Burlesque passage in 
vdiidi - the Manservant having announced the arrival of Ahva - Sdugokb, 
the Athlete and the Schoolboy try to find somewhere to hide. The Man- 
servant announces Aiwa to a statement of basic cell V, a ceU which is always 
associated with inqKirtant entnmces. The origmd form of this ceU is shown in 
Ex. no; on its appearance at the beginnmg of the passage shown in the 
following enunple, the cell is modified in sudi a way that its lower notes 
form a statement of the Vhite-note' collection E-A-B-C-F. The structura l 
significance of this collection in the opera as a whole has been disaissed 
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abov€.^ The fdationship between this modified venkm of banc cell V and 
the other material emploiyed in the aoene is exploited in die following two 

Ex. 208 




bars where the Athlete's *Der Lumpenkerr, set to an ascending statement of 
basic cell II on the five notes of the Vhite-note* collection (a setting which 
numns that of Schdn's similar remaifcy 'Der Ked hat Mul^ at bar 52 of the 
same scene), is followed Iqr a ftttement of the Athlete's series at P-^ (at wh^ 
level the first three and last three notes contain the same five Vhite* notes) 

* Sec pp. 89-90 above. 
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and a statement of the Athlete's trope. As can be seen from Ex. 209 the 
acdiooa of each of the chanctCEs in this passage, and th^ 
whkb each action is peifovmedy are imlibi^ 

In the case of Scfaig^ch the timing of each separate step is indicated. The 
actions of each character are predseljr synchronized irith the appearance in 
the orchestra of a fragment of music based upon the pitdi, rhythmic and 
timbial features associated with dut character: Schigolch's actions are 
accompanied by statements of chromatic figurations derived fixun his serial 
trope played by a chamber group consisting of the kfwer strings in what is 
effifictively a 4/4 metre. The Schoolboy is accompanied by statemems of his 
serial trope on woodwind in quaver triplets, the Athlete by statements of his 
series, his trope or of the five-note *white-note' collection which it contains 
on horn or piano in crotchets in 6/4 metre. Lulu is accompanied by her scale 
figure on the flute. After his initial announcement the Manservant stands 
motionless in the centre of the room until he eventually leaves accompanied 
by his chorale theme on solo viola. 

George Perle has remarked on the extent to which Berg's handling of the 
lighting, the curtains and scenic effects such as the setting sun and the rising 
moon in Wozzeck 'play an integral role in the overall design' so that they 
^function as themes and leitmotive and arc as much part of the total concep- 
tion as the verbal text and the music'. ^ In Ltduy as the Example 209 demon- 
strates, almost every aspect of the production is determined by the composer 
and integrated into the musical structure of the opera. Thus, the points at 
which Aiwa strikes the nail, when hanging Lulu's portrait in Act III, sc. 2, 
are precisely notated in the score, the hammer blows forming a statement of 
the Hauptrhythmus of the opera. The points at which Lulu fires the revolver 
at Schon in Act II, sc. i are also notated and also determined by structural 
omsiderations, the shots maridng the cUmactic notes of a series of figuratioos 
(a variant of those shown in Ex. 126) which unfold a statement of the dtyads 
associated with Dr. Sch5n vriiidi were discussed in Chapter III above.* 
Simihrly the film which accompanies the Ostinato interlude between Act II, 
scenes i and 2 would, were it ever made in accordance with Berg's mtentions, 
not oidy mirror the course of the nnisic in its general outlines but itself define 
a palmdrome, every image and every detail m its first half matching a oor- 
respondmg image m the second half** 

• • • • 

Berg's love of 'abstract', precompositionally determined organizational 

* Fflrie, Three Vvem of WuateeVj Satauriay Remem, a, Dec 1967, p. 54. 

* See pp. 95-9. 

* See Reich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, pp. 229-30, note 19. 
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prooedures and of oonqiUcated and highly ardficul symmetries penneates 
every 9Sfec!t of the two openn. In the foUowing chapter I shall attempt to 
show that, in the operas and elsewhere, Berg's constant, almost obsessional, 
interest in such formal desqfpns and ofganizatioiial proce^^^ 
and deeply personal significance. 



VI 

G)ncliisioiis 

At a tune when music was undergoing one of the most profound changes in 
its histtny. Berg, moie than either Schoenberg or Wd)ern, seems to have felt 
a need to assert the relationship between the new musical language, wMch he 
and his colleagues were evolving, and the great eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century tradition of German and Austrian music. However, as I have already 
said,* Berg*s attitude to this tradition is more ambivalent and less straight- 
forward than is generally realized. The previous chapters have attempted to 
show the extent to which certain untraditional organizational and formal pre- 
occupations permeate Berg's music; they have also attempted to give some 
indication of the ways in which, as Berg's creative career progressed, these 
preoccupations manifested themselves in structural designs of ever-increasing 
rigour and organizational procedures which embraced more and more aspects 
of the music, until, in Lulu, almost every musical parameter is affected by 
some kind of precompositionally determined scheme. 

One of the most striking features of Betg's technical procedures is the 
extent to which they anticipate those of more recent music. In an essay on 
£lIiott Carter, Ricburd Franko Goldman described Carter's idea of metric 
modulation as *a means of going smoothly, but with complete accuracy, from 
one absolute metronomic speed to another by lengthening or shortening the 
value of the basic note unit*.' Carter himsdf has described the process in the 
following words: 

You will find that there is a constant change of pulse. This is caused by an 
overlapping of speeds. Say, one part in triplets will enter against another 
part in quintuplets and the quintuplets will fade into the background and 
the triplets will estabUsh a new speed that will become the springboard for 
another such operation. The structure of such speeds is correlated through- 
out the work and gives the impression of varying rates of flux and changes 
of material and character.' 

* See p. 4 above. 

* Goldman, 'The Music of Elliott Carter', Musical Quarterly, 43, 1957, p. 61. 

' Carter, ^Shoptalk by an American Compofier*, Musical Quarterly, 46, i960, p. 193. 
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Although the changes in the Sonata development of Lulu are both less fre- 
quent and less complex than those whkh Carter employs, Carter's descrip- 
tion of the process and the efiect of 'metric moduhition' is as applicable to 
Berg's music as to his own. 

Berg's treatment of the Hauptrfaythmen of Lubt and the Chamber 
Coooerto as rlqftfamic ceDsi wiudi can be subjected to difoent methods of 
mation (sudi as the addition or subtraction of noles, enct and tnenct 
forms of augmeniation and duninution, the substitutioa of rests for n^ 
ymm compkz forms of pennutation)» is reminiscent of the methods of 
Tuymg rhythmic odls vitidi Messiaen describes in his Teckmque of my 
Musical Language and which Boukz discusses in his analysis of The RHe of 
Spring, Simihrly, Berg's use of durational series, such as that employed in 
the fifth movement of the Lyrie Suite, looks forward to the durational 
schemes of works such as Messiaen*s Etudes de Rhythme, Boulez's Structures 
and Stockhausen's Kreuzspiel, a work whose formal plan is also strikingly 
similar to that of the Berg Chamber Concerto. Perhaps even more note- 
worthy are rhythmic patterns, such as those employed in the third movement 
of the Lyric Suite or the variant of the Hauptrhythmus of Lulu, which appears 
in Act I, sc. I, which result from specific methods of handling the pitch 
material. Such patterns seem to be the result of a reassessment of the tradi- 
tional relationship between pitch and rhythm (a relationship dependent on 
tonality) and represent a remarkably forward-looking attempt to establish 
some kind of new and integral relationship between the different musical 
parameters. The figure of Countess Gcschwitz in Lulu is, as I have shown,* 
consistently associated with a rhythmic pattern of regularly increasing or 
decreasing durations; a passage in Act 111, sc. 2 of the opera, in which the 
Countess's trope is presented as a sequence of chords of systematically 
decreasing densities, suggests an attempt to establish a similarly integral 
relationship between density and duration. Elsewhere in Lulu the association 
of particular figures in the opera with characteristic twelve-note sets, rhythms, 
metres and instnunental colours is so schematic in conception, and so strictly 
observed in practiGe, as to bring to mind the total seriaUsm of the music of 
the early 1950s. 

The delist that, in his later works, Berg takes in bringing together and 
reconciling the conflicting demands of the traditional and the new methods of 
muncal organization undoubtedly springs, in port, from a fiwdnarion vritii 
die technical piobleniswidx which such an attenytcd synthesis presents hiuL 
It has often been argued that Berg's handlmg of the twdve-note set is so 
nnortfaodoK that his adoption of this mediod of composition can only be 
explained as being either a gesture ofsolidaritjr towards, or a manifestation of 
his psychological d^endenoe on» Sdiocnberg. Yet, despite his frequent 

^ See pp. 172-4 above. 
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complaints to Webem that the difficulties of handling the twdve-note system 
me slowing the pace of work, theie is no reason to suppose that Beiges 
adopcioii of the system did not result from some creative need. Indeedy 
Berg's adoption of the qrstem seems a natural eitension of the land of ofgani^ 
2aiiaiial preoccupations revealed by his pre-twelve-note techniques, and a 
logical outcome of his constant desire to increase the extent to whi«^ 'ob- 
jective' organizational procedures operated in his nnisia As I have shown, 
Berg's fiwcmaiion with the technical possibilities of the twehe-note system 
and with the opportunities which it provided for complicated conceitB led 
him, on occasions, to abMcttons £ur in excess of anythmg to be found in tl^ 
music of Schoenberg or Webem. Berg's addiction to various predetermined 
organizational schemes, of the kind discussed in the previous chapters, 
suggests that he, in common with many other composers, found such self- 
imposed restrictions a necessary stimulus to his creative imagination. It is 
indicative of the extent to which Berg's imagination was stimulated by such 
restrictions that the most memorable dramatic or emotional passages in his 
music are often those in which the apparently abstract methods of handling 
the different musical elements are most in evidence. The coda theme of Dr. 
Sch6n*s Sonata movement in Act I, sc. 2 of Lulu, for example, is both the 
most memorable theme in the work and the only theme which is consistently 
associated with reiterated statements of the Hauptrhythmus; thus, not only 
are the notes of the coda theme derived from the note row associated with 
Dr. Schan^ but the rhythmic structure of the melody results from the appli- 
cation of a preconceived pattern. Similarly, the emotional dimaz of the final 
movement of the Lyric Suite, and of the whole work, is the passage at bar 50 
in which the rehttionship between the two apparently independent note rows 
used in the movement is first openly revealed and the triumphant G major 
chord (bar 3 1) to which this passage leads. The move away from this cUmax 
to die desolation of the final pages of the j^yiif 5fHir(? is 
absofptioii of the G major diord into the twelve-note series firom which it 
Qfiguudly spnoig. A sunilar procedure, producing a similar eni^^ 
is employed in Act II, sc. I, oflti&f when Schfin's death is symbolized by the 
absorption of his series into the basic series of the opera. And yet, although 
in his 1929 lecture on Wazxeck Berg emphasizes the inqwnance of finding 
new ways of achieving 'cohesion and structural unification without the use of 
die ludierto aooepted medium of tonality',^ many of the organizational 
procedures employed in Us music have little to do widi formal 'oohesion* 
and Hmificadon* but act as purely private co m pos i tional restraints which are 
quite imperceptible to the listener. Berg*s habitual use of numerical schemes 
as a means of determining certain aspects of the music is one such inaudible, 
self-imposed discipline. 

^ Berg's ^Lecture on Wozzeck\ in RedEch, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 262. 
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Tint main stnictiifal fieatuies of the Ljrk Suite, for eaounple, are deter- 
mined by die munbcfs 23 and 50. Tbe fiist auyvement has 69 ban (3 x 23) 
and a tempo marking of J » 100 (2 x 50); the second movement has 150 
bars (3 X 50) and a metron o me marking of ^ » 100; the third has 138 bars 
(6 X 23) and a mm. of J » 150; the fourth has 69 bars and a mm. of 
J — 69; the fifth has 460 bars (20 x 23) and a mm. of J. 115 (5 x 23) 
iH^iik the sixth has 46 bars (2 x 23) and metronome markings of J = 69 and 
J = 46. These nnmbers also determine the length of many of the smaller 
stnictwal units in the work and the points at iriucli events appear within 
these units. Thus, the second section of the first movement of the Lyric 
Suite (Piu tranquillo, Tempo II) begins at bar 23, the central 'Trio estatico' 
of the third movement begins at bar 69 and ends at bar 92 and the last 
quaver of bar 23 of the final movement marks the turning point of an im- 
portant palindromic figure. The quotation from Zemlinsky's Lyric Syjupliony 
in the fourth movement of the Lyric Suite not only appears at bar 46 but 
begins on the 184th beat (8 x 23) of the movement. Similarly, as Klaus 
Schweizer has pointed out, the quotation from Tristan and Isolde begins on 
the 138th beat (6 x 23) of the final Largo.* 

Although in neither his general writings nor his analytical notes on the 
Lyric Suite did Berg mention the important role played by the number 23, 
the final pages of the manuscript score of the work are covered with mathe- 
matical calculations based on this number and the comment 'followed by a 
retrograde to end at bar 138 (i.e. 46 bars) N.B. 138 = 6 x 23!' appears in 
the manuscript at the end of the 'Trio estatico* of the third movement. 
Almost eveiy aspect of the Chamber Coocerto - the length and number of 
the movements and the subsections vnthin each movement, the types of 
thematic and harmonic material,* the metronome markings - is determined 
by the number 3. The nimiber 7 plays a similar role in the Passacaglia of 
Act I, sc. 4 and the Variations of Act III, sc. i of Wozzeck,* 

The contrast between these and other such, apparently 'mathemaQcal*, 
*extra-musical' organizationai procedures and the highly charged hyper- 
emotional atmoapheie of the resulting vrork b one of the most stcikingfov^^ 
of Berg's mnsic. We are accustomed to thinking of intellectual calculation in 
art as being the antitheds of spontaneous emotional eipression; to find highly 
schematic procedures giving rise to a work of an intensely emotional and 
subjective nature may strike us as poradozicaL It is a paradox that lies at the 
heart of Berg's music 

Ifigfaly artificial techniques, rigorous formal symmetries, number sym- 
bolism, dpheis, cryptograms and various other oonorits are so peculhoiy 

* Schweizer, Die Sonattmttt^bm m Sdu^ ABm Bergt, Stuttgart, 1970^ p. 89. 

■ See pp. 75-8 above. 

• Sec Pcrle, Music Review, 32: 4, 197 1, p. 307. 
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Bcrgian and are so constant and important a feature of Berg's mature musk 
as to sugg^ that such procedures and devices not only acted as a somulant 
to his creative imagination but had a further, and perhaps a deeper and mofc 
personal, significance for him. 

Mudi of Berg's music is autobiographical or includes autobiographical 
efements. Certain aspects of Wozzeck reflect Berg^s own war-time experi- 
cnoes:^ 'There is a bit ofme in his character', wrote Berg to his wife in 1918, 
'since I have been spending these war years just as dependent on people I 
hate, have been in chains, sick, captive, resigned, in fact humiliated.'* In 
Ltiiu the figure of Aiwa, a playwright in Wedekind's original plays, is a 
composer and represents Berg himself, as is clearly revealed in Act I, sc. 3, 
when the orchestra accompanies Alwa's words, 'One could write an interest- 
ing opera about her' with the opening chords of IVozzeck. The Violin Con- 
certo, dedicated 'to the memory of an angel', is a programmatic work - Reich 
calls it a 'tone poem' ^ - reflecting Berg's sense of loss at the death of Manon 
Gropius, the 18-year-old daughter of Alma Mahler to whom the Bergs were 
particularly close. The Chamber Concerto not only begins with musical 
cryptograms based on the names of Arnold Schoenberg, Anton Webern and 
Alban Berg but contains, according to Berg's own 'Open Letter', 'a wealth of 
human and spiritual references that would make the adherents of programme 
music ... go mad with joy'.* Perhaps the passage at bars 97-102 of the 
Chamber Concerto, with its promment rising fourths in the bass line in the 
manner of Schoenberg's First Chamber Symphony, is one such 'human and 
spiritual reference'. Such homages to, and quotations from the works of 
other composers appear throughout Berg's music. The Chamber Concerto 
itidf is wntten for fifteen instruments, the number of instruments in the 
Schoenberg Chamber Symphimy, niiule the chamber orchestra of Act II, 
sc. 3 of Wezzeck consistB of the same number and the same combination of 
instruments as the Chamber Symphony. Act I, sc. 4 of Wozzeek quotes the 
^Klangfivben' chofd of the third of Schoenberg's op. 16 pieces;* the on-stage 
band in Act II, sc. 4 of IVozzeck adcnowledges its Mozartian precedent by 
quoting from the mnsic of the on-stage band in Don Gievanm,* The Lyric 
State quotes from both Zemlinsky's Lyric Symphony and Tristan und Isolde, 
According to Rudolf KoBsch,' the Lyric Suite had a programme based upon 
an event in Berg's life. Although Berg never revealed the programme of the 

1 See Bbuicopf, SatorJoy Reviem, Sept 1953 and Osterreickische MttsUczeUsfhr^, 9, 



•Berg, Letters to his wife, London, 1 971, p. 224. 

* Rddh, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. 179. 

•Berg, 'Open Letter on the Chamber Concerto'' in Reich, op. cit., p. 148. 
'See DeVoto, 'Alban Berg's Piaure-postcard Soils' unpublished Princeton Univ. 
thens, 1967, p. 100. 

• Pcrlc, Music Review, 32, No. 4, 1971, p. 301. 
Personal communication. 
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wofk some indication 18 to be found m the 

mentB (*AIlegietto giovak', ^ibidante anunmo*, 'Allegro misterioBO* and *Tno 
tmtko\ *Adagio appaagionato*, 'Presto ddiiando* and Tcnebroao', 'Largo 
desolato*). A furtber indication of the progranunatic nature of the work can 
be found in the final Largo deaolato, many passageaofiducliaieaooompamedy 
in the manuacript draft of theirark, by a text At some points (such as bara 
2^4, where the text foUowa the mdodic 'cantabile* line passed between the 
viola and the first violinX thennisic seemstobe a syllabic setting of tfaeteatt; 
at other points a few words seem to refer to long passages of music. Most of 
this text is indecipherable and on occasions consists of only isolated letters. 
The few words (*ice*, *heart\ *so slowly', *night') and isolated phrases ('how 
long can I . . *darkncss on the earth . . *I envy you . . .', *the landscape 
is dead there, the air is like lead') that are legible, suggest the intensely sub- 
jective nature of this text and give some clues to the likely nature of the pro- 
gramme which lies behind the music* 

It is well known that the number 23 had a special significance for Berg who 
regarded it as his fateful number. Reich says that the number first acquired 
a particular significance because it was on the 23rd day of the month that 
Berg had his first attack of asthma, an illness which troubled him for most of 
his life. There is some doubt as to the exact year of this first attack* but all 
authorities agree that it occurred on 23 July. That Berg associated the 
number 23 with his iUncss seems to be confirmed by the fact that he mentions 
his asthma in the manuscript of the Lyric Suite where, on the last page of the 
score, he writes, '30th September, 1 926, i o'clock a.m. (the morning of a night 
of asthma)'. Seme years after his first attack of asthma fierg was called into 

* Since the above was ^^Titten the predse nature of the event in Berg's life on which the 
Lyric Suite is based, and which it records, has become dear due to two important musico- 
lofpcal diM0?erie8. m the summer of 1976 V n k ant Dou^Mi M. Green of the EMtemi 
School of Music, the University of Rochester, unaware that I had previously discovered 
the text of the last movement of the Lyric Suite, examined the draft of the work in the 
Otterfrirhwrhe Nistionalbibliothek and managed both to decipher it and to identify its 
■ouroe as Stefan G<»rge*s translation of Bauddaire's De Profitndis Clatnavi. In January 
1977 George Perle discovered a copy of the published score of the Lyric Suite annotated in 
great detail by Berg himself and presented by him to Hanna Fuchs-Robettin, the woman 
who inspired die irork and to ivfaom it is secretly dedicated. Berg*8 aimolaiiiotis not only 
reveal that the omnipresent four-note collection B-F-A-Bb, the musical significance of 
which I have discussed in earlier chaptos, is a ayptoffnun based on the initials of the names 
Alban Ber^ and I^uma Fodis-Italieam tnd sho snow the extra-musical origins of the 
numerological features described above (although the number 50 should, in fact be regarded 
as 2+3x1 0, 10 being the number which Berg regarded as symbolizing Hanna Fuchs- 
Robettin), but demonstrate too in the most extraordinary detail the programmatic basis 
of the whole work. Detailed discussions of the programme of the Lyric Suite can be found 
in George Perles 'The Secret Program of the Lyric Suite* and Douglass M. Giee&'s *Btt^9 
De Profimdis', International Alban Berg Society, Newsletter No. 5, April 1077. 

* Rddi {AWan Bergy London, 1965, p. 26) and Gnm (the editor ot ^ Engfish version 
of Berg's Letters to ms mfe, London, 1971, footnote to letter 21) give 1908; Redlich, 
{Alban Bergy London, 1957, p. 294) and Heinsheimer (in Reich, BiUms im Won, Zuxkli, 
1959) give 1900 as the year of this first atuck of asthma. 
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the army under regulation 23 and suggested the title '23' for the music 
periodical which Reich edited.^ 

The number 23 and its multiples, which domiiiate the Lyrk Suite, play a 
fatefiil, thoo^ less all-pervasive, role in many other works. Thus the 
HnipCrfaythmus of the Violin Concerto first appears at bar 23 of the second 
part of the work; the second part of the concerto has 230 bars in all and an 
opening metronome mark of J = 69. In LuUi the two parts of the bridge 
passage of Scfafin's Sonata movement have metronome marks of J = 46 
and J = 69, the second subject group a metronome mark of J' — 138.' 
When the theme of the coda of the Sonata movement returns, at the end of 
Act I, to die prophedc words, 'Jetzt kommt die Hinrichtung' (*Now comes the 
execution'), the phrase has a metronome marking of J= 46. Alwa's Rondo 
in Act II of Luiu has a metronome marking of J = 69 while the Medical 
Specialist dies at the 23rd bar of the Melodrama of Act I. In the Wiener 
Stadtbibliothek manuscripts, the t\^'o early songs 'Im Zimmer' and *Liebes- 
ode* have metronome markings of J = 82 and J = 63 respectively; when 
Berg published these two works amongst the Seven Early Songs the metro- 
nome marks of both were changed to multiples of 23, 'Im Zimmer' now 
having a metronome mark of J = 69 and 'Liebesode* a metronome mark of 
J = 46. The number 23 assumed so great a significance for Berg that he fre- 
quently arranged to complete a work and to write important letters on the 
23rd of the month.' Some idea of the extent to which Berg regarded the 
number 23 as influencing his every daylifc can be gathered from the following 
extraa from a letter written to Schoenberg on 10 June 1915: 

*. . . that fitte of being unable to appear anything but disagreeable to you 
for years; and even if not through my own huh then certainly in connec- 
tion with matters which have caused you annoyance. I cannot take respon- 
sibility for proving such a £ite - 1 would have to write a bode about it; 
but die interesting thing is that here too a certain number keeps cropping 
up -a number which has great significance for me. The number 23. 1 will 
keep quiet about the many times in my life that I have come up against 
this number and only give you one or two examples from the recent past: 

* According to Berg's nephew the composer died not, as is generally thought, on 24 Dec. 
1035 but sluurtly before midnight on the 23rd. (See £. A. Berg, Alban Berg, Leben tmd 
Wert, Fnmkfort, 1976, p. 255.) 

* Although Berg changed the metronome marking of Dr. Schon's Ballade 'Das tndni 
Lebensabend' to J = 52 the number originally had a metronome marking of J - 69. 

* See Pernye, 'Alban Berg und die ZahJen', Studio Musicologica, 9, 1967, for a detailed 
discussion of dua and other examples of Berg's interest in number symbolism. The reader 
should, however, note that not all of Pernye s hypotheses fit the facts. Perle has observed 
{Miaic Review, 32: 4, 1971, p. 308) that Femye's argument about the role played in 
Wozxeek by d» mimber 1921 u based on the tncorrect date of completion ghren by Reidi 
and Rcdlich. Pemye's claim that Berg only dates compositions completed on either 23 
July or August is equally incorrect -as the manuscripts of the second and last movements 
of the Lyric Suite demonstrate. 
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I received your first tdegfam (to go back to the beginning) on 4/6 (46 = 
2x23). The telegram contained the number Berlin Siidende 46 (2x23) 
12/11 (12 + II = 23). The second tekpam contained the numbcars 
24/23 and was sent at 11.50 (11,50 = 50 x 23).'* 

The number 3 which, in the Quunber Concerto, plays a role stmihur to 
that of the nimber 23 in die /{fpxr also has a pean^^ 
symbolizes the three members of the Second 'Wennese School whose names 
appear in musical cryptograms at the beginning of the work 

Wridng in 1856 to the Princess Caiolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein about his 
work on The Trofans, Berlioz said, ^One hurdle in my path is that the feelings 
to be rendered move me too much. That is bad. One must try to do coolly 
things that are fiery.'* Given the autobiographical nature of much of Berg's 
music it may well be that he employed the kind of technical procedures 
discussed in previous chapters because, rather than in spite, of the intense 
subjectivity of his music, using precompositionally determined organiza- 
tional schemes as a means of imposing some kind of intellectual objectivity 
upon the music and thus distancing himself from the 'feelings to be rendered* 
that 'moved him too much'. At the same time, in the case of the numerological 
conceits of the Lyric Suite and the Chamber Concerto, these objective 
restrictions have themselves a deeply personal significance. Subjective 
elements are transformed into objective restraints which, paradoxically, 
both embody and curb the subjectivity from which they sprang. 

Berg's prediUction for symmetrical and palindromic structures also seems 
to have had both an objective intellectual, and a deeply personal significance, 
Hans Redlich has remarked on the air of mystery which surrounds those 
moments at which Berg's palindromic structures begin to move backwards;' 
Misha Donat has said that *in Berg, retrograde movement represents almost 
a view of life'. ^ As I shallattenqittDshow, not only retrograde movement but 
all Berg's formal preoccupations represent such a Sdew of life'. The view 
symbolized by these preoccupations can be best understood by examining 
die musioo-dramatic structure of the two operas. 

• • • • 

Many writers have assumed that both Wozzeck and Lulu arc what Redlich 
has called 'operas of social protest and compassion'.^ To approach Lulu from 
the viewpoint of the earlier opera, however, inevitably leuls to the condu- 

^ See D. R. HiU, 'Alban Berp. Leben und Wirken in Wicn Iris zor UiaufiShmng des 

Wozzeck\ unpublished Phil. Diss., University of Vienna, 1974, pp. 1(12-3, 1 gnrteftll 
to Michael Taylor for drawing my attention to this letter. 

* Quoted in Barzim, Berlioz and his Centmyt New York, 1956, p. 328. 

' Redlich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, p. 113. 

* Donat, 'Mathematical Mysticism', The Listener, 2 April 1970, p. 458. 

* Redlidi, Alban Berg, London, 1965, pp. 74 and 163. 
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nan that, whatever the purely musical merits of the piece, the plot of the 
open is too absurd, too hysterically sensational and too iuU of ludicrous 
ooinctdenoes for the work to be regarded as making any kind of valid social 
criticism. Ab a resdt, the nature of Berg's aims and adiievemeots in X«& 
been coosistendy misunderstood. 

In part this misunderstanding has come about because the continuing 
unavaikbility of Act III of Luk has made impossible a full appredation of 
the dramatic and musical structure of the opera. To a krge extent, however, 
die misunderstanding has come about because havmg wrongly assumed that 
in Luk Berg was attempting, using similar musical and dramatic techniques, 
to achieve someihing dmihu' to that which he had achieved in Wozzeck, 
commentators have judged the opera on the basis of this false assumption.* 
Even on the most cursory acquaintance with the two works it is their differ- 
ences rather than their similarities that arc most striking. 

In Wozzeck tlie listener is involved in the fate of the main protagonists in 
a way that he never is in that of any of the characters in the two published 
acts of Lulu. The libretto of Wozzeck ruthlessly excludes everything that is 
not directly relevant to the unfolding of ihe tragedy. The three characters 
who are instrumental in bringing about the final catastrophe arc either (as in 
the case of the Captain and the Doctor) grotesques, obsessed by their own 
fixations, or (as with the figure of the Drum Major) mere ciphers. The 
spectator is thus forced, not simply to identify with Wozzeck, but to see 
events through his eyes and accept the picture of an unfeehng social order in 
a malicious or, at best, indifferent universe, which the opera presents, as the 
real world. Being self-contained forms, the musical designs employed in the 
opera, while reflecting the dramatic structure of the individual scenes, have an 
indq)endent existence which itself reflects the indifference with which the 
outside world views Wozzeck and his fate. Only after the tragedy has taken 
place does the music move from being an objective presentation to become a 
subjective comment on Wozzeck*s situation. 

At first 0anoe Lulu appears to be more realistic than fVomek, Its settings 
range finm Germany to Fiuris and London, its characters eat, drink, smoke 
and talk of everyday topics in banal colloquial terms; there are constant 
references to the 'modem' world of newspaper offices, casinos and the stock 
ezdiange, of the electric doorbell and the tel^hone. Set in a precisely 
defined, and fiurly recent, historical period, the settings of LiJu seem to hsve 
an objective, concrete reality which stands in strong contrast to those of the 
eariier openu Dequte this superficial realism. Lulu is, however, a deeply 
unrealistic, mdeed a surrealistic worL Patrick Waldberg has described sur- 
realist mediods of expression as 'recourse to the imaginary, to dreams, to the 

' For a survey of the attitudes of virioiis oonmientatDn on Lubt, tec Neunuuiii, Music 
Review, 35, 1974, pp. 47-57. 
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^ll^a^psc^o^^8lu^dtodMlloe^aIld]^scha^ac^^ 
puntiiig as that m whidi *die scene is tmreal bat the setdngs, the objects 
and the figures whidi comprise it are painted m6k absohite fidelity'.^ Bodi 
statements are applicable to Lidu in which die dieant-fike unrealities and 
hidicroos coincidences are set against an appaiendy realistic background. 
Hie Ftologue, in which the Animal Trainer comes before the cnrtun and 
invites the audience to step inside and see his menagerie, creates an atmos- 
phere of uueafi^ beiore die work has even begun; the tortuous mechanics 
of die plot and the absurdities to which they give rise merely extend this 
unreality into the main body of the work. 

The libretto shows a profusion of non-sequiturs and meaningless phrases 
that are inexplicable on any naturalistic level. ^ The strange conversation 
between Aiwa and Lulu over the corpse of the Painter: 

Lulu: It suddenly dawned on him? 

Aiwa: He didn't want to be unworthy of his fate. 

Lulu : He always had a death wish. 

Aiwa : He had what a man can only dream of. 

Lulu : He has paid dearly for it. 

Aiwa: He had what we do not have. 

Lulu: Ten minutes ago he was lying here. 

or the conversation between Lulu and Schigolch in Act I, sc. 3, with its 
mysterious and unexplained references to Schigolch's concertina and Lulu's 
learning of French, are typical of the vinrealistic nature of much of the 
dialogue. 

The libretto is also full of slight, and apparently unnecessary, incon- 
sistencies. When, for example, the Painter and Dr. Schon are discussing 
Lulu's name in Act I, sc. 2, the Painter appears not to know her real name, 
believing that she is called 'Nelly': 

Pamter: Of whom are you speaking? 

Schon: Of your wife! 

Painter: Of Eva! 

Schon: I call her Mignon. 

Painter: I thought that she was called Nelly. 

Schon: That's what Dr. Goll called her. 

Painter: I call her Eva. 

Schon : I don't know her real name. 

Painter: Perhaps she knows it . . . 

aldiough in the previous scene Luhi denied being called 'Nelly' and tdd die 
Fsiiiter her real name: 

* Waldberg, Surrealism, London, 1965, p. 7. 

* See Perle, Musical Quarterly^ 1967, p. loi. 
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Painter: I love you, Nelly. 

Lulu: Tm not called Nelly. I am called Lulu. 

P^ter: I shall call you Eva. 

Wlien, in Act II, sc. 2, Aiwa dedaies his love for Lulu, Lulu munnun 'I 
poisoned your mother'. This startling piece of information is ignored by 
Aiwa and is mentioned nowhere dse in the opera: earlier in the work Aiwa 
has said that his mother was ill before Dr. Schfin adopted Lulu, implying 
that she died of natural causes. At the beginning of Act I, sc. 2, we are told 
that Schon's fiancee is called Charlotte Maria Adelaide; this is contradicted 
at the end of Act I, sc. 3, when we are told that her name is Brigitte. It is 
unclear whether or not Lulu knows Schon's fiancee; at the beginning of the 
opera it is suggested that she does not ('And I ... let me .. . without per- 
sonally knowing her ... my regards to your fiancee', says Lulu in Act I, sc. i) 
although in the following scene Schon implies that Lulu does know her (*It 
was after the death of my first wife, when I first made the acquaintance of 
my present fiancee. She stood between us. She had taken it into her head 
that she would become my wife.') 

It is no accident that, having employed 'abstract' instrumental formal 
designs in Wozzeck, Berg should turn, in Lulu, to those forms that are tradi- 
tionally associated with opera. In an essay on Mann's Dr. Faustus, £rich 
Kahler has said that *all the great novels of the twentieth century ... are 
without exception terminal books' in which 'art has come to question its 
own existence*.^ Kahler's statement applies not only to the novel. Like many 
twentieth-century works of art, one of the subjects of Lulu is the work itself; 
the opera is about writing an opera. In Pandora* s Box, the second of Wede- 
kind's two Lulu plays, Aiwa, a writer, is revealed to be the author of Earth 
Spirii, the first of die Luk pkys; in Act II, sc. 2, of Berg's Luk, Aiwa is 
revealed as the composer of the first part of the opera. 

Wedddnd emphasized the grotesque nature of his Lulu plays by including 
in them parodies of other plays; similarly Berg's Luk, while being an opera 
in the great nineteenthroentury tradition of the lyric theatre, also questions 
die very tradition upon wluch it is based. The traditional love duet becomes 
Alwa's deckuadon of love for his Other's murderess, the 'amour fou' of 
Tristan and Pelldas is shown as a monstrous and self-destrucdve madness, 
and the opera ends with the 'Liebestod' of the lesbian Countess Geschwitz, 
The traditional vocal forms, and numbers such as the Canon to which the 
Painter pursues Lulu in Act I, sc. i and the canonic letter duet of Act I, sc. 3, 
are not employed in any spirit of neo-classicism or intended as a parody of 
operatic conventions, as they are in, for example, Weill's Ihrecpenny Opera 
or Hindemith's Neues vum Tage, but as a means of emphasizing the artifici- 
ality of the plot and the absurdity of the situations in which the characters 

^ Kahler, The Devil nfnilarisfd* in Hatfield* Thomas Mann, New Jersey, 1964, p. 109. 
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£nd themsdves. Indeed, 80 almird is the plot 

selves find h unbelievable; In Act I, sc. 3, Aiwa ocmsiden writing an open 
about Lulu - K)ne could write an inteiesting opeca about her. Scene i : The 
Medical Specialist - bad enou^l Scene 2: The Fainter - even more impos- 
sible 1 Scene 3 - can it rea% go on like this ?' Aldiou^ the opera is eventually 
composed, the composer is aware o( and has anticipated criticism of, die 
plot's absurdity. 

In Xnftr Berg is attempting something quite different fiKun and £ur more 
difficult to adiieve than that which he attempted in Wozxeck. In fVozuck 

the listener is forced to identify with and involve himself in the fate of 
Wozzeck. In Lulu the overwhelming emotional impact of Wozzeck is re- 
placed by something more complex and more deeply disturbing. Far from 
encouraging the spectator to identify with the characters involved, the struc- 
ture of the work and the use of such Brechtian devices as the silent film 
between Act II, scenes i and 2, are designed to alienate the spectator and to 
encourage him to view the events and to consider their significance without 
emotional involvement. The involvement which the music encourages is 
deliberately undermined by a plot of such manifest absurdity that the listener 
is imable to suspend his disbelief and, as in Cost fan Tutte, is forced to recog- 
nize the hypocrisy and the capacity for self-deception of both the characters 
on the stage and himself. The relevance which the series of sensational 
events on stage has to the listener in the opera house is made clear in Act I, 
sc. 3, when Always soliloquy in Lulu's dressing room is interrupted by the 
shouts and cheers of those watching Lulu's act 'It sounds like the menagerie 
at feeding time', comments Aiwa, to the accompaniment of the opera's 
fateful Hauptrhythmus. The audience watching Berg's JmIu is thus equated 
with the off-stage theatre audience watching Lulu's stage performance. 
Having accepted the Animal Trainer's original invitation to step inside and 
see his menagerie the listener in the openi house is forced to realize that he is 
as much a part of that menagerie as the characters he has come to watch. 
Only in Act III is the listener obliged to abandon his objectivity and identify 
with the ^ure of Lulu herself^ ^riien she is forced to sufe the consequences 
of the hypocrisies and delusions which the other characters have projected 
upon her. Gtorge Perle has remarked on the 'incredible transformation that 
takes place' in Act III ; *not in Lulu but in our undeistanduig of her charac- 
ter. In the conduding scene she has become dear to one in the way that 
Desdemona is in Act IV of OuUo, a process that b^gms to take place as a 
result of Lulu's heroic struggle against the Marquis in Act ni» sc. i ... the 
following scene has a pathos beyond anything I know in opera.'^ 
Whereas Wozzeck is overtly concerned with the inhumanity and the in- 

^PerkiaakttartoRobmCiaft,quotedinOffn:gdd,//»^ 1964, 
p. 64. 
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justice of society, Lulu is primarily conoemed with personal, and only 
incidentally with social, liypocriay. The two opeias do, however, share a 
common solject, although it is one that is not an obvious feature of the 
original Mcfaner or Wedeldnd phys. It is a subject that Berg imposes 
through his musical designs and through the way in which these designs 
relate to and emphasize certain elements in the verbal texts. 

Karl Kraus, who produced the 1905 performanoe of Pandora^s Box which 
Beig attended, called the final scene 'die revenge of a world of men which 
makes bold to avenge itself for its own guilt*.^ By doubling the roles of Lulu*s 
clients and huil>and% Berg has found a striking way of symbolizing this 
revenge. There is, however, no real relationship between these and the other 
roles that are taken by the same performer in Lulu - between, for example, 
the roles of the Painter and the Negro, or of the Manservant and the Marquis. 
The choice of roles assigned to a performer is arbitrary, having the effect of 
equating certain characters in such a way tliat they seem interchangeable. 

This feeling of interchangeability is basic to Berg's conception ol the opera 
and applies not only to the characters played by a single performer but to all 
Lulu's admirers. Though each of the most important of Lulu's admirers is 
identified by a different series, these series have, as I have shown in Chapter 
III,^ a number of features in common, the most important of which is the 
contrast, at certain transpositional levels, between a *white-note* and a 
predominantly 'black-note' hexachord. 

The constant exploitation of these musical similarities in Act II not only 
gives die act musical continuity but also has the effect of emphasizing the 
dramatic similarities between Lulu's admiieis. These similarities are further 
emphasized by the fact that the note row associated with the minor figures 
of the Prince, the Manservant and the Marquis is itself derived from the 
basic set of the opera and firom the note rows associated vnth the major figures 
of Dr. Schion and Aiwa. 

Lulu's admirers are also equated with one another throng recurrent 
musical and dramatic events. In Act II, sc. i. Lulu, now married to Dr. 
Schon, complains that they never see one anodier and that SchSn does not 
treat her as his wife OCouldn't you tdce the afternoon off? ... I haven't seen 
you for months. . .you didn't niarry meat all^.HCT complaints are reminis- 
cent of those about the Pdnter in Act I ('He sees nothing, neither me nor 
himself. He is blindl He knows nodiing about me. What am I to him?*) and 
the sinulaiiQr is underlined by the music, the second half of Lulu*s converse 
tion with SdiSn m Act II being a restatement of one stn^he of her Duettuio 
vnth the Psmter in Act I. Both the Act I l^iettmo and the conversation with 
SchOn in Act 11 end with the ringing of the doorbell announcing the arrival 

^ Reich, Alban Berg, TiOiidon, 1965, p. 158. 
* See pp. 88-93 above. 
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of Schigolch. LAter m Act II, BC. ly Schfin, retuni^ 
full of Lulu's lovers, nodoes the Athkte escaping up the stairs. 'What was 
that ?' asb Schon. 'Nothing', replies Lulu, Tou're suffering from a peisecu- 
tion complex!' thereby imputing to Schiin the mental unbahmce that Sch6n 
himself had imputed to the Painter earlier in the open to explain the 
Painter's suicide to the police. 

Alva, who becomes Lulu's lover after his fiither's death, is also equated 
with the Pdnter. The question and answer scene between Lulu and Aiwa in 
Act II, sc. I COh, this hand!' 'What do you find there?' 'An arm!' 'What do 
you find there?' 'A bodyl* 'What do you find there!' 'Mignon!') is reminis- 
cent of the question and answer scene between Lulu and the Painter in Act I, 
sc. I ('Can you tell the truth 'I don't know', 'Do you believe in a creator ?\ 
'1 don't know', 'Can you swear on anything?', *I don't know'). When, at the 
end of the question and answer scene in Act II, Aiwa asks, 'Do you love me ?' 
Lulu replies, 'I don't know', the answer she gave to the Painter's questions 
in the corresponding scene in Act I. 

The music that leads up to the death of Aiwa in Act III (he is murdered 
by the Negro, a role played by the same performer as played the role of the 
Painter in Act I) is a free recapitulation of the Monoritmica which led up to 
the death of the Painter. 'Ich wcrdc doch nicht hier bleiben', - 'I shan't stay 
here' - says Lulu on realizing that Aiwa is dead ; 'Ich kann nicht hier bleiben' 
she says on discovering the corpse of the Painter in Act I. 

Elsewhere in the opera Ahva is equated with Dr. Schon. Lulu's attempts 
to persuade Aiwa to leave with her, at the end of Act II, are set to a reprise of 
the Musette of Dr. Schon's Sonata, the music which, in Act I, sc. 3, accom- 
panied the writing of the letter that Schon described as his 'death warrant'. 
Knowing that Lulu has murdered his fiuher and that he too is signing his 
'death warrant', Aiwa agrees to join her in fleeing across the firontier. 

The sense of d^jd^ vu^ which these recurrent musical assodatioos and 
dramatic situations give is further underlined by the curious repetitive nature 
of the libretto. Schon, having told the Painter of Lulu's past life in Act I, 
sc. 2, munnurs 'Das war ein Stiick Arbeit' - That was a good piece of work'; 
in Act III, sc. 2, Jack, having murdered Lulu and the Countess, also 
murmurs. Das war ein Stiick Arbeit*. When the doorbell rinp at the 
beginning of Act I, sc. 2, the Painter says 'Vidleicht es tst aber der Kunst- 
hSndler' - 'But perhaps it is the art dealer*; when it rings again in the middle 
of the same scene Lidu says 'Vielleicht der KnnsdiSndlcr'. In Act I, sc. 2, 
Aiwa bursts in upon Schfin and Lulu with the news, 'In Puis ist Revolution 
ausgebrochen ... In der Redaktion weiss keiner, was er schreiben soil' - 'A 
revohition has broken out in Paris ... No one in the office knows yrtiat to 
write'; in Act II, sc. i,Scli9n interrupts Aiwa and Lulu with the same news. 
* See Perle, Music Reviem, 35, 1964, p. 314. 
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Such textual, musical and dramatic repetitions lie at the heart of the work 
and give it its peculiar efifect of always moving in drdes. Lulu's admirei8» 
whether husbands, lovers or clients, are not only equated widi one another 
but are one another. 

Each of Lulu's admirers calls her by a different name; none uses her real 
name even when told, as is the Fdnter in Act I, sc. i, what it is. Only Scfai- 
golch, who shares her mythological origins, calls Lulu by her real name^ 
recognizes her true nature, and survives at the end of the opera.^ The odier 
characters project upon her their own fantasies and self-delusions and, just 
as the single figure of Lulu represents different things to each of her admirers, 
so do these admirers represent the different forms which these self-delusions 
take. It is the refusal of these other characters to accept Lulu as she is that 
eventually leads to their destruction. As the same situation recurs time and 
time again the work becomes an absurd and dream-like dance of death. The 
continual circular progression of the work and the absurdities of the plot 
reduce the characters to puppets, unable to control their own fates, unable 
to communicate with one another and unable to break out of the grotesque 
circle of events within which they find themselves trapped. The circle is 
dosed, but not broken, at the end of the opera with the death of Lulu. The 
survival of Schigolch suggests that we have seen only one episode in a 
continually repeating ^de of events. 

Since palindromic or retrograde motion is, by its very nature, ^anti-time*,' 
inevitably dosing the drde by returning to the point at which it began and 
at which the whole process could begin again, the Tihn Music' interlude at 
the centre of the opera both marks the turning point of the drama and 
symbolizes the drcdar construction of the work as a whole. Throng purdy 
musical means Berg, thus, identifies as the central subject of the opera an 
idea that is only hinted at in die original Wedekind plays. 

• • • • 

Wozzeck is also concerned with the idea of circular motion, an idea which 
again finds its musical equivalent in palindromic and retrograde motion and 
in oonqilicated symmetries of the kind found in Lulu. The most important 
of these symmetries have been discussed in Chapter V,' although there also 
exist others which are quite imperceptible to the listener. The nmnerological 
correspondence between the Passacaglia Variations on a seven-bar theme in 
Act I, sa 4, and the set of Variations, again on a seven-bar theme, which 
opens Act III, is one sudL 
Whereas in Luk a fatalistic view of life is implied by the opera's nniaico- 

^ See Perle, Music Review, 26, 196?, p. 285. 
* MocoDyAikm Berg, Yieniia, p. si. 
'See pp. 190-91. 
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text and die miiacoftfae opening floene of the wotIlAc^ i^offVoxzeck 
is dominated by the idea of time moving in a circle to letum to tbe point at 
which it began, an idea expressed by the Gaptain^s image of an endlessly 
turning mill wheel. 'Consider, Wozzeck', says the Captain, *tfaat you have 
at least 30 more years to live - that's 360 months and heaven knows how many 
days, hours and minutes. What will you do with that vast expanse of time ? 
It frightens me to think of eternity - Fm terrified when I think that the 
world revolves in one day and whenever I see a mill wheel turning I feel 
depressed*.^ The word 'eternity' is symbolized musically by the fragment of 
the *endless' circle of fifths which accompanies it^ while the image of the 
mill wheel is suggested by a retrograde, the music of the final part of the 
scene being that of the opening backwards. The relevance which the Cap- 
tain's obsession with time and the need to do everything slowly has to 
the opera as a whole is indicated by the setting of tlie word 'Langsam', 
when it appears at the end of the first sentence in the opera, and on its sub- 
sequent ^^earanoes, to the notes 6 and F which form the 'fate' dyad of the 
worL The significance of this dyad has been discussed in Chapter 11.^ The 
Captain's obsession has its counterpart in the Doctor's obsession with the 
need for speed and his grandiose delusions of immortality. The appearance 
of the Captain's and the Doctor's themes, when the two characters meet in 
Act 11, sc. 2, at a level at which both themes include the fiiteful B-F dyad 
indicates the similarity of their obsessions. 

The image of the endless!^ turning mill wheel in Act I, sc. i, mirrors the 
drcuhur coostnicdoii of the work itself. In his lecture of Wezzeck, Berg hinn 
self mentions this circular construction, saying of the final scene that 
'although the music steers again into the cadential haven of the final chord it 
almost looiks as if it was to go on. And it really does go on I As a matter of &ct, 
the initial bars of the opera could easily link up with these final bars and 
thereby dose the drde.'* I have shown in Chapter II how the two opening 
chords, representing Marie and Wozzeck, are segments of the two cadential 
chords which close the opera. 

George Perle has called the D minor interlude, which precedes the final 

scene of Act III, an 'overtureV and Misha Donat has pointed out that by 

placing the 'overture' before this final scene Berg implies that the last scene 

is the start of a fresh, inevitable tragedy. • The end of the opera thus 'closes 

the circle' and the tragedy begins again with the child taking his father's 

^ The relationship between the musical structure of Wozzeck and the subject of time 
and pfcdestiiiitioii is owrnhMid in Donat, The LiOener, 2 April 1970. 
' See Perle, MtaicReviem, 3a: 4, 1973, p. 304. 

* See pp. above. 

'Redfidi, Alban Berg, London, 1957, p. 265. 

* See Perle, Music Reviap, 32: 4, 1971, p. 300. 

* See Dooa^ 7%e Lu^iur, a April 1973. 
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place. The ciicular construction of the work, however, implies a tragic view of 
life that not (KdyembnoesWozzeck and 1^ belongs 
but comments on the human condition itself. 

At a number of ponits during the opera retrograde and palindromic 
figuradoos (which, in Act I, sc. i, are associated with time and predestination) 
are specifically associated with Wozzedc's mental instability and with die 
terror of his existence. In Act I, sc. 3 (bars 459-60), an ascending arpeggio- 
like figuralson and its retrograde accompany Marie's words, 'Hell lose lus 
sense with these wild fancies*. In Act II, sc. 3, similar palindromic figurations 
accompany Wozzeck's words *Man is a chasm, it makes one dizzy to look 
into his depths.' Two of the variations in the Passacaglia of Act I, sc. 4, are 
also based upon paHndromic figurations. The first of these (Variation 7) is 
written in 7/4 time and accompanies Wozzeck's cry of pain following the 
words, 'The world is so dark that you have to feel around it with your hands 
searching and it seems to disappear like spider's webs - when it's there and 
isn't there'. The second palindromic variation (Variation 12), which is also 
written in 7/4, accompanies Wozzeck's description of the toadstool rings in 
the fields and the strange messages which he believes them to contain. The 
words 'Lines, circles and strange figures - would that one could read them* 
are set to a descending whole-tone scale and its retrograde in the voice part, 
and are accompanied by a diminution and an inverted diminution of the 
same scale and its retrograde on the strings and a further palindromic figure 
and its inversion on the celeste and harp. The mysterious-sounding musical 
patterns which result not only represent the 'Imes, circles and strange figures* 
of the text but also, bemg palindromic, recall the retrograde morion which, 
in riie first scene of the opera, symbolized the mescs^ble circle of tune. On 
the written page the figurarions which Berg uses to suggest the ominous 
message of die toadstool rings themselves describe circular patterns. Like 
the mill wheel of Act I, sc. i, the toadstool rings stand as a symbol of the 
inevitability of the drcuhff course of the opera. Alriiough Wozzeck cannot 
read the strange figures which they present, he instinctively feels a terror 
of the predestined course which the musical palindromes reveal to be the 
message of the toadstool rings. ^ 

# • • « 

^ The extent to which those procedures and ideas that dominate Berg's music - his 
love of palindromic structures, his interest in numerology, his use of isorhythmic tech- 
niques and his conception of time as qrdk - ooncBpoiid to those of the composers of the 
late Middle Ages and early Renaissance is curious. TTie reader is referred to M. van Creel's 
essay The Secret Structure, which forms the preface to his complete edition of the work of 
ObrechtCAiiiflterdani 1964), for a detailed diacniriop of the role played by these and other, 
equally 'Bcrgian', techniques and concepts in Mediaeval and Renaissance music. The 
similarities between Berg's musical thought and that of the earlier composers is a striking 
example of the way in which composers of the pre- and post-tonal periods - composers 
sepanied by finir centuries but nidng simihr ftmctiinu proUems - tamed to nmilar 
denoei as a in^ of sotving diese problem 
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One need not take seriousljr Bcfg's daim, in his lectine on Wozzeck, that 
the link betireen the end of Act ni and the beginnmg of tl» 
*quite unintentionally'^ for not only is diis link implied by the whole denga 
of the work itself but it is also the logical consequence of Berg's own outlodc 
Berg imposes such areolar or symmetrical designs whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. Thus Berg decided to arrange movements II, III and IV of 
the Lyric Suite for string orchestra, placing the palindromic third movement 
in the centre of the set, even though Webern, w hose advice Berg had speci- 
fically requested and who, unlike Berg, had vast experience as an orchestral 
conductor, advised against the inclusion of the third movement. Similarly, 
when arranging the orchestral version of the Seven Early Songs, Berg 
imposed a symmetrical shape upon the group by scoring the third song for 
strings and the fifth for wind alone, the second and sixth songs for reduced 
orchestra and the first and seventh songs for full orchestra so that the whole 
set pivots around the central fourth song. 

So great a significance do such symmetrical designs seem to have assumed 
in Berg's private view of the world that his obsession with symmetry extended 
to many other aspects of his creative worL In a letter to Webern dated 
18.8.1924, when Berg and Webern were preparing a book of appredatioas m 
honour of Schoenberg's birthday, Berg writes: 

We should also try to get a kind of symmeiry in the appreciation (sudi as 
Kiaus often gives to the shape of Tad»l' - Poems, commentaries, leading 
article, commentaries, poems ... or: leading article i, commentaries, 
notices, commentaries, leading article 2). Come to that, we could even put 
Sdioenberg's article in the middle. Bat that's very tridgr to deal widi - 
one must be able to tdl that that's the place of honour. Perhaps by putting 
it in another typefiice or between two ficsuniles . . . (one ooidd get a kind 
of synunetry diere - Kokoscfaka to start with and SdUosser to end). 

In his article on Schumann's Kinderszenen Berg lays particular emphasis on 
the fact that Trdumerei, as the seventh in a set of thirteen pieces, is dis- 
tinguished by its central position 'and occupies, therefore, a very special 
position in the symmetrical structure of the whole opus and is a vital com- 
ponent - perhaps the most vital component - of the whole'. - Both the manu- 
script score of the Ostinato of the Lulu Suite^ and a handwritten note con- 
cerning the publication of Der Wein ask the printer to place the central points 
of the palindromes in these two pieces (the point at which the music begins 
to move backwards) in the middle of the page and to arrange the bars on 
either side symmetrically around this point' In the score of the Chamber 

^ Berg's 'Lecnirc on Wozzeck' in Redfich, Alkan Btrgt London, 1957, p. 265. 

' Reich, Alban Berg, London, 1965, pp. 206-7. 

^ The score of the Ostinato is pasted into the manuscript score of the complete opera. 
* This iridi has bea observed m die pubfidiedoivlia^ If^Mtbutnotin 
the ¥oad sooie of tlie work or in tbe soaie of Isbt, 
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Gmoerto, which Berg himself prepared for publicadoii, the turning point of 
the central movement of the work is laid out m this way. 

So obsessional an interest in symmetry that it extends to his literary woric 
and to the visual aspect of his muac suggests that the circular, palindromic 
and other symmetrical designs which play so large a role in Berg's music are 
not simply technical conceits hut, like his use of ciphers and number 
symbolism, are objective intellectual restramts which hide a deeply subjective 
significance. 

Despite their obvious differences of setting, style and subject matter, both 
Wozzeck and Lulu have a similar preoccupation witli the subject of time and 
with the idea ot man rrapped within a continually repeating cycle of events.^ 
In both it is a subject that is peripheral to that of the original plays and tliat is 
revealed through the musical structures which Berg chooses to impose; in 
each opera the structure is the subject. Misha Donat's observation that, in 
Berg's music, retrograde and palindromic morion represent a 'view of life* 
is equally applicable to Berg's fascination with predetermined organizational 
schemes and his habitual use of arch-shaped synmietrical structures which, 
like palindromes, end at the point at which they b^;an. 

The similarity between the circular construction of the two operas and 
that of a work such as the Lyric Suite, in which the finale 'foreshadows' the 
thematic material of the openii^ movement and which, like IVozzeck, has 
no real ending but simply stops, is particularly striking. Such similarities 
demonstrate the consistency of Berg's view of man as a helpless creature 
unable to alter his preordained ^ and unable to break out of the tragic and 
absurd dance of death within which he is trapped - a fatalistic and deeply 
pessimistic view of life that underlies all Berg's mature compositions. 

^ Payne {Studia Msaitokgifa, 9, 1967) has su^ested duit many of the numcrological 
elements in Bern's music represent significant dates in the composer's life. Although, as I 
have pointed out (see footnote 3, p. 229 above), some of the information on which Peryne 
huts his study is incorrect, and atthoogh, by mdr rtry nature, sudi arfumenis can never 

be more than speculative, the possibility that Berg's use of number symbolism represents 

an attempt to embody past experiences in his music would accord with the preoccupation 
with the subject of time whioi one finds in his operas. 
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Catalogue of Berg's Works and Manuscripts 

(0 Earl]^ Songs 

Two vdumesy entilkd 'Jugendliedef* and induding 73 mipablislied songBy 
are oomtained in tbe ooUectum deposited in tbe Musiksammlung of the 
Osteneidusdie Natiooalbibliodiek by the late Hdene Berg. A list of these 
songs can be found in Chadwick, Mioic and Letters, 52, No. 2, April 1971. 
Of those in Chadwidc's list holographs of Nos. 3, 7, 12, 14, 17, 26, 31, 32, 
33) 34( 0> 36 3^ ^ ^ possession of the Library of Congress, 
of Nos. 5, 9, 12, 19, 20 and 29 in the possession of Mrs. Susanne Szekely of 
New York and of No. i in the possession of the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University. Copies of those manuscripts in the possession of Mrs. Szekely 
have been deposited with the Library of the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Center. 

(ii) Seven Early Sot^ 
Piano scores: 

Nos. 1-7 Mnsiksammliing, Ostecreichische Nadooalbibliothdc, Vienna. 
Nos. 5 9nd 6 Musilcsammlung, Wiener Stadtbibliotiiek, Vienna 
No. 7 Gesdlschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Orchestral score: 
Universal Edition, Vienna. 

(iii) Fugue with three subjects for String Quintet and Piano 
Whereabouts of manuscript imknown. 

(iv) Composstms for 6-8 part ehorus 
Whereabouts of manuscript unknown. 

(v) Twelve Variations for Piano on an original theme 
Score: Alban Berg Stii'iung, Vienna. 

(vi) Piano Sonata, op. 1 
Whereaboats of manuscript imknown. 

(vii) Four Songs, op. 2 
Score: F. H. Klein, Linz. 

(viii) String Quartet, op. j 

Score: Miisiksammhing, Osteireichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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(ix) Ahiaberg Ueder, op. 4 
Qichestnl Scores: 

Nos. 1-5 UnivefBal Editioii, Vienna. 

N06. 4 and 5 L]nooteCo]]ege(ondepoatmtlieB(MlIeknUlMrau^ 

Piano scores: 

Nos. 4 and 5 Wolfdietrich Hassforther, Vieiina. 
No. 5 Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 

Note: Holograph copies of the first violin part of Nos. 2 and 3 are in the 
possession of the Musiksammlimg, Wiener Stadtbibliothek. 

(z) Four Pieces for Ckrmet and Piano, op, 5 
Scofe: Wolfdietrich Hassfiirther, "^^enna. 

Sketches: Mnsiksammhing, Osteirdchische Nationalbibliotfaek, Vienna. 

(xi) Three Orchestral Pieces, op. 6 

Full sooie (revised version): Universal Edition, Vienna. 
Short score: Mlisiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothck, Vienna. 
Sketches: No. 3 Musiksammlimg, Osterreichische Nationaibibliothek, 

Vienna. 

(xii) Wozzeck, op. 7 

Full score: Library of Congress, Washington. 

Short score : Musiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothck, Vienna. 
Sketches: Musiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibhothek, Vienna. 

Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Collection A. Meyer, Paris. 

(xiii) Chamber Concerto for Violm, Piano and thkteen Wind Instruments 
Full score: Alhan Berg Stiftung, Vienna. 

Score of wind parts: Rychenburg Stiftung, Winterthur. 

Arrangement of second movement for Violin, Qarinet and Piano: Universal 

Edition, Vienna. 

(xiy) Schliesse mhr die Augen beide 

Song I (1907): wheteabonts of manuscript score unknown. 

Song II (1925): UniverBal Edition, A^enna. 

Sfcebcihes for Song 11: Musiksammlung, Osterrdicliische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna. 

(xv) Lyric Suite for String Qiiartet 

Score: Musiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
Sketches: Musiksanmilung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 

Library of Congress, Washington. 
Ammgement of movements two, three and four for string orchestra: Uni- 
vecsal Edition, Vienna. 
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(xvi) Der Wein 

Full score and short score: Musiksammlimg, Osterreichische Nationalbib- 

Hothek, Vienna. 

Sketches: Alusiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
Wiener Stadtbibliothek. 
Walter Jarry, Viemuu 

(zvii) Four-part canon: Alhan Berg an das Ffankforter Opemlunis 
Score: Library of Congress, Washington. 

(xviii) Lubt 
Full scores: 

Acts I and II: Universal Edition, Vienna (deposited in Musiksammlimg, 

Osterreichische Nationallnbliothek). 
Act III: (scored portion): Universal Edition, Viemia. 
Short scores: 

Acts I and II : Musiksammlung, Osteneicfaiscfae Nationalbibliothek, Vktaa, 
Act III: Fartioell: Musiksammlung, Osterreichiscfae Nationalbibliothek, 

YVCBDSL. 

Vocal score (by Erwin Stein): Universal Edition, Vienna. 

Sketches: Musiksammlung, OstoteSchische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 

(xix) Violm Concerto 

Full score: Louis ICrasner, U.SA 

Short score: Musiksammlung, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 

Sketches: Musiksammlung, Osterreicfaische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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Frank Wedekixid: Lauienlied No. lo, Confession' 

1. With |oy, by every oath, I swear before Ahnighty God, who is my judge, 
that I wQfuld far father be a whore than richly possessed of fbme and 
fortune. 

2. In me, world, you have lost a woman, a woman self-possessed and free 
from inhibition. Was there ever anyone bom for the business of love as 
I was bom for it ? 

3. Is it not true that I liave dedicated myself to love as others dedicate 
themselves to their work? Have I ever, once in my life, given my love to 
just one person ? 

4. To be in love ? No, that brings no happiness in life. To love like that 
brings humiliation and jealousy. But to love passionately, vigorously 
again and again - that's ecstasy. That is real living. 

5. But could it be, when the first flush of youth has faded, a sense of shame 
will prevent me from softening that exquisite pain - the child of mad 
fantasy? 

6. A sense of shame? I have often experienced that: shame after many a 
noble act Shame about abuse and pain. Shame when payment finally 
approaches. 

7. But shame about my body - so rich a gift of pleasure and dehght ? I have 
not fdt such ingratitude since that first Idss awakened me so long 1^. 

8. And a body, whose every part is desired as a fount of ecstasy* What more 
pure and exquisite goal is worth striving for in this life? 

9. When the softest movement of the knee generates power like a burning 
fiame, that power can no longer be contained out of passionate desire 
to overreach itsdf* 

10. With every moment that power becomes more indestructible, more 
sweet ; with eveiy moment it is more fully realissed in pleasure, so that he 
who mdulges in it trembles, not with light-headedness, but in the fiuse 
of its ovcrwhehning force . . . 

11. World, when I dream of such magic, the sins I have committed crumble 
to dust ; tlien, I praise my being and reach to tlic stars, drunk with power's 
madness . . . 

12. It would be unjust should I wish to conceal from the world what it is 
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that inflames my mner self; because, enoounged by maiqr good sou]s» 
I ask myself - in Yun - where its souice lies. 

Translated by Susan Davies 

Ex. 210 



Freuslig scfawoc* kh cs mit je - dm Scfawii-re 



von dcr A!!-inacht, die mich zuch-ti - gen 



Alt 



1 i Ui J 




lor - cn 



I*- 



f f f J f i j f f f rMrn^rrt 



fur den Lie 


b - cs - markt ge - bot - en so wie 


ich d4 • fur ge - bo - ren 


war ? 




\m Mir 







KONFESSION 

Freudig schwor'ich es mit jedem Schwure 
Vor dem Allmacht, die mich ziichtigen kann: 
Wieviel lieber war'ich eine Hure 
Als an Ruhm und Gliick der reichste Mann! 
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Wdt, in mir ging dir dn Wdb verloiai, 
Abgddirt and jeder Henunung bar. 
Wer war flir den Uebesmarkt gebom 
So wie idi daflir geboien war? 

Lebt ich nicht dtr Liebe trea ergeben 
We es Andre ihrem Handwerk sind? 
liebt ich nor ein einzig Mai im Leben 
Irgendein bestinimtes Menschcnlrind? 

lieben ? - Nein, das bringt kem Gliidc auf Erden. 
Lieben bringt Entwurdigimg und Neid. 
Heiss nnd oft nnd staik geliebt zu werden, 
Das heisst Leben, das ist Selig^tl 

Oder sollte Schamgefuhl mich bindem, 
Wenn sich erste Jugendkiaft verliert, 
Jeden noch so seltnen Sdunerz zu lindem. 
Den verwegne Phantasie gebiert? 

Sdmmgefuhl ? - Ich hab'es oft cmpfundcn; 
Scbamgefiihl nach mancher edlen Tat; 
Scfaamgefiihl vor Klagen und vor Wunden; 
Scham, mm endlich sich Bdohnung naht. 

Aber Schamgefuhl des Korpers wegen, 
Der mit Woonen iibeireich begabt? 
Solch ein Undank hat mir fern gel^en, 
Seit midi dnst der erste Knss gelabtl 

Und ein Leib, vom Scheitel bis zur Sohle 
AllerwSrtB als Hochgenuss begehrt . . . 
Welchem reinem, kostlichem Idole 
Nachzustieben, ist dies Dasein wert? 

Wenn der Knic leiseste Bewegung 
Krafterzcugend wirkt wie Feuersglut, 
Und die Kraft, aus wonniger Enegung 
Sich zu iiberbieten, nicht mefar niht; 

Immer unverwiistlicher und siisser, 
Immer klarer im Genuss geschaut, 
Dass es statt vor Ohnmacht dem Geniesser 
Nur vor seiner Riesenstarke graut . . . 
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Welt, wenn ich von solchem Zauber tnume, 
Dann zersdebt zu nichts, was ich getan; 
Dann preis'icii das Dasdn und idi b&imie 
Zu den Stemen mich vor GriSssenwahnI 

Unreclit war's, woUt ich der Wdt yerheUen, 
Was meui Innefstes so wild entflanunt, 
Denn vom Bei£dl vider braver Seden 
Fn^idi mich umsonst, worans er stammt. 
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WOZZECK 
ACT I 

Scene i. Tiie Captain's room. Early morning 

Wozzeck is shaving the Captain who begs him to take more time about it. 
The Captain expresses his anxiety as to what he will do with the time which 
Wozzeck is saving him, his fear of the idea of eternity and describes the feel- 
ing of giddiness brought on by the sight of a revolving mill wheel. A worthy 
man, says the Captain, takes his time. 

Upset by Wozzeck's refusal to do more than simply agree with him, the 
Captain attempts to draw Wozzeck into a conveisation about the weather 
and laughs derisively when he agrees that the wind is blowing from die 
'South-North'. 

Wozzedc, declares the Captain, has no moral sense, citing die fact that die 
child of Wozzeck and Marie was bom out of wedlock as evidence. Wozzeck 
iq»lie8 that the Lord, who said 'suffer litde children to come unto me', will 
not rqect the child because of his illegitimacy and that it is easy to be 

virtuous when one has money. The Captain, confused by Wozzeck's reply, 
dismisses him, begging him, once more, to go more slowly. 

Scene 2, An open field outside the town. Late afternoon 
Wozzedc and Andres are cutting sttdcs. Wozseeck is disturbed by the pkce, 
which he thinks evil, by the rismg mist and by the toadstool rings which 
seem to hide strange messages within diem. Andres, unconcerned, sings a 
folksong. Wozzeck hears noises beneadi the ground ; the rays of die setting 
sun cause him to have a vision of the world in flames. The two of them leave 
as darkness falls. 

Scene j. Marias room, Evenk^g 

Marie is watching a military band passing by her window. Her ndghbour, 
Margaret, notices, and comments upon the way in which Marie is admiring 
die Drum Major who leads the band. Marie doses her window and smgs a 
hdhby to her child. 

Wozzeck comes in and attempts to describe the strange feelings and 
hallucinations which he experienced while cutting sticks in the fields. He 
leaves to report back to the barracks. Marie turns back to the child. 
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Scene 4. The DiKten^s siudy, A 

Wozzeck is fnwmmfKl by die Doctor who is using liim as piinea pig to test 
bis bi2aiie dieiuy theories. The Doctor reprimands Wozzeck for not having 
the will power which would enable him to control his bodily responses and 
questions whether he has beea following the prescribed diet Wozzeck agun 
attempCB to describe his experiences while cntttng sdcks in the fields. The 
Doctor regards Wozzeck^s description as the manifestation of soine mental 
aberration and resolves to make this the basis of further scientific investi- 
gation. The Doctor reflects on the fame and immortality which his experi- 
ments will bring. 

Seem 5. The street outadi Marias houu, Evemng twiSght 
The Dnun Major is boasting to Marie and posturing in firont of her. Me 
attempts to embrace her and, after struggling, Marie gives in to him. They 
go into the house together. 

ACT II 
Seem I, Matins 

Marie is admiring the ear-rings, given to her by the Drum Major, in the 
miiTor. The child is restless and twice she breaks off to sing him a song. 
Suddenly aware of Wozzeck's presence she attempts, unsuccessfully, to hide 
the ear-rings. When Wozzeck asks where they came from she tells liim that 
she found them. Wozzeck comments that he has never had the luck to find 
two such together. He gives Marie his wages from the Captain and the Doctor 
and leaves. 

Scene 2. A street m the temt. Day 

The Doctor and the Captain meet. The Captain tries to persuade the Doctor 
to take diings more dowly. The Doctor, remaridng on his poor physical 
condition, specuhrtes on the likelihood of the Captain being struck down by a 
stroke in the immediate future. Wosaseck enteis and the Captain and Doctor 
turn their attention to him, making pointed allusions to Marie's association 
with the Drum Major. Wozzeck rushes off. 

Scene j. The street before Martens house, A dull day 
Wozzeck confronts Marie with his suq>icions of her infidelity and attempts 
to strike her. Marie warns him not to touch her: 'Rather a knife in my heart 
than lay a hand on me'. Wozzeck leaves, overcome by the image which Marie's 
remark opens up. 

Scene 4. A tavern garden. Late evening 

A group of soldiers, apprentices and girls are dancing to the music of the 
tavern band. A drunken apprentice breaks into song. Marie and the Drum 
Major join the dancers. Wozzeck sits on a bench watching them. The drunken 
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appientioe agam bfeals mto song - a long nuu^ 

is carried oat Ij Us ooUeagues. The idiot, idio has joined Wozzeck on the 

bench, tells him that the scene reeks with the smell of blood. 

Scene 5. Guard room in the barracks. Night 

Wozzeck is unable to sleep. He imagines that he can see a knife in front of 
him, hears voices from the wall and the music of the tavern band. 

The Drum Major enters, drunk, boasting of his conquest of Marie. 
Wozzeck turns away from him, whistling. The Drum Major thrashes 
Wozzeck and goes out, leaving him on the floor. 

ACT III 

Scene /• Mariii Nn^h, eandkl^kt 

Marie is sitting with the child, reading fhnn the Ifible on the table. She reads 
the story of the woman taken in adultery and of Msry Magdalene. 

Scene 2. A forest path by a pool. Dusk 

Marie and Wozzeck walk through the forest. The moon rises a blood red. 
Wozzeck plunges the knife into Marie's throat. 

Scene 2' Alow taoem, badly lit. Night 

Wozzeck is drinking at one of the tables. He begins a song but stops himself 

and dances a few steps with Margaret Margaret, sitting on WozzsecFs lap, 
notices the blood on his hand and, when he says that he has cut himself, 
remarks that he could not have wiped the blood from his right hand on his 
right elbow. Wozzeck rushes off. 

Scene 4. The farestpath by the pool. Moonlit night as before 
Wozzedc returns to look for the knife with which he murdered Marie. He 
sees Marie's body and the Hne of blood, like a necUaoe, round her throat 
He finds the knife and throws it into the pool. The red moon breaks through 
die douda. Fearing that it will be found, Wozzeck wades into the pool to 
throw the knife in further. The moonli^t makes both him and the water 
appear to be blood red and he wades in yet further, attempting to wash his 
hands white again. He drowns. The Captain and the Doctor pass and, 
hearing the sounds of someone drowning, hurry on so as not to be involved. 

Scene S' In front of Martens house. Bright morning sunshine 
A group of children are playing. The child of Marie and Wozzeck is riding 
a hobby horse. Another child runs on to announce the discovery of Marie's 
body. The children go off to look. Marie's child notices he is alone, hesitates 
for a moment and then follows the others. 
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LULU 
Prologue 

The Aaimal Trainer invites the audiaice to 8tq> inside the menagerie and 
see his animals - true wild animals, not convendonal domesticated creattues 
like those in the oichestia. He lists the animals to be seen in his ooUectioii 
and calls for an assistant to bring the snake. A stagehand carries on Luhi, 
dressed in the Pierrot costume in which she appears in the first scene of 1S» 
opera. 

ACT I 

Scene i. The Painter^s studio 

The Painter, watched and advised by Dr. Schon, is painting a portrait of 
Lulu. Schon's son, Aiwa, a composer, arrives to invite his father to attend 
his dress reheatsaL As they leave Lulu asks that, although she doesn't know 
the lady, they convey her greetings to Schdn's £anc6e; Schon, in turn, asks 
Lulu to give her husband his regards. 

The Painter, upset by Lulu's presence, is unable to work. Declaring that, 
although her name is Ndfy (a misoonception which Lulu oofrectsX he will 
call her Eva, he catches Lofai and i t f ^ y ip tp to Idss her. 

Luhi^s husband, the Medical Specialist, arrives, breaks down the door and, 
on seeing the couple, sufes a £ttal heart attacL Shodced by die kdc of 
emotion whidi Luhi shows at this event, the Painter questions whether she 
has any belief or is aUe to tell the truth. Luhi replies that she doeaii't know 
and goes to change. The Fainter is left ahme with the corpse of Luhi's hns- 
band. Widk a sodden premonitioii of what lies before him, he prays that he 
will have the strengdi to achieve a little happiness. 

Scene 2* An ekgant the Pimtei^s house 

Ltilu and the Pdnter ate now married. The morning post brings news of 
Dr. Sch5n*s engagement. The Fdnter answers the doorbell and leaves to get 
on witb his work as Scfaigolch, whom the Painter assumes to be a beggar, 
arrives. Schigolch is an old acquaintance of Lula*s and the two reminisce 
about the past until another ring at the door announoes the arrival of Dr. 
Schdn. Schigolch leaves as Schon enters. 

Schfin has come to teU Lulu that their tektionship must end and that she 
must stop visiting him; he has twice found her a husband, supports both her 
and her husband financially, and she must now leave him free to marry a 
respectable young lady. Lulu replies that the Painter has no interest in her 
as a person and that she owes everything to Schon. 

The Painter returns, disturbed by the noise of their arguing, and Schon 
determines to tell him the truth about Lulu so that the Painter, as her hus- 
band, will exert greater control over her. Schon recounts how he adopted 
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Mignon (his own name for Lulu) as a child, saving her from Schigolch whom 
ScbOD assumes to be her fittfaer, and how, when, after the death of his wife, 
Lnhi tried to come between Scfadn and his fiancee, he introduced her to her 
previous husband. 

The F^ter, shocked by Schon's revelations, leaves saying that he will 
speak to Lulu. As Aiwa arrives Schon hears noises from the Idtchen. Joined 
by Lulu the two men break down the door and discover die body of the 
Painter who, unaUe to fiioe the truth about Luhi, has committed suicide. 
Sch5n calls the police who arrive a few moments kter as Lulu, wiping the 
blood from Sch3n*s hands, vows that he will yet marry her. 

Scene j. A theatre dressmg-rom 

Aiwa and Lulu are m her dresring room celebratmg her triumphant stage 
appearance - an appearance arranged by Dr. Schdn in the hope that Lulu 
will thereby meet someone who will marry her and finally take her off his 

hands. As Lulu goes back on stage, Aiwa considers the possibflity of using 
her story as the basis of an opera. His thoughts are interrupted by the noise of 
the audience cheering Lulu's performance and by the arrival of the Prince, 
one of Lulu's admirers. 

Lulu rushes in, followed by an attendant and the theatre manager. She 
has caught sight of Dr. Schon and his fiancee in the audience and refuses to 
perform. Schon arrives and, left alone with him, Lulu makes it clear that she 
regards his bringing his haneee to watch her as an insult. Having calmed her 
down Schon asks Lulu about the Prince. Lulu tells him that the Prince 
intends to take her to Africa with him. The threat of complete separation 
exposes Schon's inability to make a decisive break with Lulu and Lulu forces 
him to write a letter to his fiancte ending their engagement 

ACT II 

Scene /. A magnificent ram m ScMs house 

Lulu, now married to Scfadn, is visited by the lesbian Countess Geschwitz. 
The Gnmtess leaves and Schon gives vent to his disgust at having to enter- 
tain such people in his home. Lulu complains that Schdn doesn't pa} her 
enough attention and begs him to take the afternoon off. Sch5n refines and 
leaves for the stock exchange. Unseen by either Lulu or Dr. Schon, the 
Countess re-enters and hides behind the firescreen. 

A trio of admirers - Schigolch, the Athlete and the Schoolboy - arrive, 
taking advantage of Schon's weekly visit to the stock exchange to pay their 
respects to Lulu. During the course of the following conversation it emerges 
that Schigolch is not Lulu's father and, indeed, at one time wanted to marry 
her; Schigolch doubts whether she had a father. 

The Manservant, another of Lulu's admirers, announces the arrival of 
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Aiwa. The tbree adnuiers rush to hide. The AAlete hides behind the window 
cumin, the Schoolboy beneath the table. The asthmatic Sdugolch is still 
making his way upstain as Aiwa enters. 

The Manservant serves a meal during the course of which Lulu declares 
her adnuration for Alwa's 'strength of character*. Unseen by either, Dr. 
Schdn returns and, standing in the gallery, overhears Aiwa admit his love for 
Lulu. The Athlete, loddng out from bdiind the curtain, sees Schiln, who 
threatens him widi a revolver. Hie AddeCe starts back bdiind the curtain, 
the movement attracting the attention of Lulu who notices Schon in the 
gallery. Schon descends the staircase and escorts Aiwa off stage. As Schon's 
back is turned the Athlete makes an unsuccessful attempt to escape and 
retires behind the door curtain. Dr. Schon returns and looks behind the 
now vacated window curtain; Lulu explains that, being an acrobat, the 
Athlete has escaped over the balcony. 

Schon hands the revolver to Lulu, telling her that she must shoot herself. 
She fires a shot at the ceiling and the Athlete, in a panic, darts up the stair- 
case and through the gallery. Schon, searching for other hidden guests, 
discovers Geschwitz behind the fire screen and pushes her into the next room. 
He tries to take the revolver from Lulu who breaks away from him, saying 
that he knew what she was when he married her; if he has sacrificed his old 
age to her she has sacrificed her youth in return. 

Dr. Schon attempts to aim the revolver in Lulu's hand at her but is dis- 
tracted by the Schoolboy who is still hidden under the table. As he turns. 
Lulu fires the revolver at Schon's back. As the Schoolboy and Aiwa lead the 
dying Schon to the next room the Countess Geschwitz comes out. 

Schon dies and the police arrive. 

During the following orchestral interlude a silent film shows the events 
which take place between the end of Act 11, sc. i, and the beginning of Act II, 
sc. 2: Lulu's arrest and detention, her trial and imprisonment, her removal 
to the isoladon ward (having deliberately contracted cholera from the 
Gmtess) and her disguising hersdf as Countess Geschwitz in preparation 
for her escape. 

Scene 2. As irfore hut dusty, unmkaHted and shuttered against the daylight 
Aiwa, the Athlete and the Countess Geschwitz are awaiting the arrival of 
Schigolch. Once Luhi has escaped fiom prison, and he is sure that she is no 
longer contagious, the Athlete intends to marry her and make her an acrobat 

Schigolch arrives to take Geschwitz to the hospital where she will change 
places with Lulu. Aiwa offers the Countess payment for the expenses which 
she has incurred. She refuses and leaves with Schigolch. 

The Athlete suggests that he take the money ollered to the Countess, and, 
when his offer is refused, denounces Aiwa as a scoundrel whose only achieve- 
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ment has been to mite an opera about Lulu which no respectable theatre 
will stj^e. 

The Schoolboy arrives with a plan to free Luhi from prison but leaves 
when told that she has aheady died from the cholera. 

Schigolch returns with Lulu. The Athlete, horrified at her physical 
deterioration and realizing that his plan to turn her into an acrobat is no 
longer practical, leaves to call the police. 

Schigolch goes off to collect the train tickets. Aiwa describes how the pkn 
to effect Lulu's escape from prison was put into operation and how Gttcfar 
witz oontracied cholera and mfected Lulu so that they could change places 
in the isolation ward. They declare their love - sitting, as Lulu observes, on 
the divan on which Alwa's father died. 

ACT III 

Scene i. A salon in a Parisian Casmo. A door at the back leads to the gammg 

room 

The Atlilete and the other members of the company drink a toast to Lulu. 
As they leave to go to the gaming room the Mother, the Banker, the Journalist 
and Aiwa discuss the prices of the Jungfrau railway shares in which they have 
invested. 

The Marquis stays behind with Lulu, whom he is blackmailing; he offers 
her the choice of either taking a job in a Giiro brothel or having her where- 
abouts revealed to the police. Lulu protests that she cannot descend to a life 
of prostitution and sell the only thing that she has ever owned. The Marquis 
gives her until eleven o'clock to decide. 

The company retirni in jubilation from the gaming room; everyone has 
won. As they leave for the dining room the Athlete detains Lulu. He also is 
blackmailing her and threatens to denounce her to the police if she refuses to 
pay him 20,000 Marks. 

The groom brings the Banker a telegram. 

Schigolch comes to ask Luhi for some money with which to support his 
newly acquired mistress. Lulu tells him about the Athlete's threats. Schi- 
golch promises to dispose of the Athlete by pushmg him from the hotel 
window if Lulu undertakes to lure him to Schigolch's hotel room. 

The Marquis meets the Athlete and accuses him of threatening to de- 
noimoe Lulu; the Athlete denies it. The Marquis leaves to inform rhe police. 

Lulu tells the Athlete that die Gnmtess Geschwitz is waiting to go with 
him; believing that the G)untess is willing to give him money the Athlete 
agrees to spend the night with her. Lulu persuades the Countess to take the 
Athlete to Schigolch's hotel room. 

Ever} one spills out of the gaming room in a commotion. The Banker has 
won everything. Since the telegram he received earlier brought news of the 
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collapse of the Jungfiau shares he now lefiises to megt payment in shares 
and insists on cash. Afanost eveiyone pfcsent is honkrapt 

Lulu, having exchanged dodies with the groom, leases with Aiwa. The 
Marquis arrives with the police. 

Scene 2. A London attic 

Lulu, now reduced to prostitution, has gone on the streets to find clients. 
Aiwa and Schigolch await her return. They hide at the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs. Lulu and her first cUent, the Professor, go across to Lulu's room. 

Aiwa and Schigolch emerge from hiding. Aiwa listens outside Lulu's 
door: Schigolch searches the Professor's coat podcets. They return to their 
hidii^ place in the cupboard as the Plofessor leaves. 

The sound of footsteps announces the arrival of Countess Geschwitz 
carrying Lulu's porttait. Aiwa hangs it on the wall. Luhi, followed by the 
Countess, returns to the streets. 

Schigolch hides as Lulu and her second client dimb the stairs: Aiwa stays 
where he is, covered by a rug. 

Lulu and the Negro, her dient, argue about payment Aiwa attempts to 
intervene. The Negro strikes Aiwa on the head and leaves. 

Lulu returns to the streets and Schigolch drags the curpse of Aiwa away. 
Geschwitz enters and Schigolch leaves for the pub. The Countess contem- 
plates suicide. Lulu enters with Jack the Ripper and they cross to her room. 
Alone again, the Countess resolves to return to Germany and fight for 

women rights. Jack kills Lulu. Hearing Lulu scream the Countess rushes 

to her aid. She is confronted by Jack who stabs her before washing his hands 
and leaving. The Countess Geschwitz dies. 
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